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For  over  a  year  the  Chicago  Tribune 
has  been  exposing  waste  in 
Chicago  and  Cook  County  governments. 
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More  than  $6  million 

was  saved  for  the  taxpayers  in  1964. 


Here  are  some  things  the  Tribune  found 
in  its  continuing  probe  into  wasted  public 
funds.  Scores  of  government  payrollers 
seldom,  if  ever,  worked  at  their  jobs.  Some 
local  government  employees  were  getting 
as  much  as  $5,000  a  year  over  prevailing 
union  scales.  Cook  County  was  paying 
nearly  $100,000  a  year  for  a  staff  to  oper¬ 
ate  a  nonexistent  heating  plant  in  the 
County  building. 

As  a  result  of  these  investigations,  many 


payroll  loafers  were  fired.  Unnecessary 
jobs  were  abolished.  Phony  job  titles  were 
eliminated. 

Government  officials  and  the  Better 
Government  Association  praised  the 
Tribune  for  starting  investigations  which 
already  have  saved  the  taxpayers  millions 
of  dollars.  The  probes  will  continue  in  1965. 

The  Tribune  serves  Chicago  in  many 
ways.  Watching  over  the  taxpayers'  dollars 
is  one  of  them. 


Chicago  Tribune 
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ADVERTISES 
IN  SEATTLE 
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On  SMttfe'tketj’te  «i  iJie  PI 

I.  MAGNIN  AND  COMPANY,  one  of  the  nation's  great  merchandisers 
of  high  fashion,  has  eighteen  fine  stores  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Its  Seattle 
shop  serves  Western  Washington  women  with  the  latest  in  cjualit)’  ap¬ 
parel.  To  reach  the  (|nality-conscious.  ahle-to-huy  women  in  the  Seattle 
area,  I.  Magiiiii  and  Company  placed  91%  of  its  advertising  in 
The  Post-Intelligencer  during  1964.  Call  the  H.A.S.  man  for  the 
facts  on  how  to  reach  people  who  buy  through  the  P-I. 


post-intelligencer 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS  %% 

- 

MbMy  TiMs-UniH  Lit  Aaftlw  HoraM-Exanistf  Sgr  FraRCitt*  Na«s  Cali  MIrUr  _ 

Albaay  IWekarbacfcar  Nam  Nt«  Yark  Jaarflai-AiiiaricaR  Saattia  PaaMflWHfaaear  t.-. 

BaltHawa  Nam  Aawneaa  Saa  Aataiua  U|iit  Kavat  Smda)i  M^aaRa  firaap 

Battaa  Racard  AaMrtcM  aad  Sml^  Advartisar  Saa  Fraacisca  ExaaHaar  Paeh— Tba  Caanc  WaaUf 


I.  MAGNIN. «. 
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In  Baltimore 

more  than  7  out  of  every  10  lines 
of  metropolitan 
newspaper  advertising 
are  placed  in 
The  Sunpapers. 


(Shopping  Centers 
place  93% 

of  their  newspaper  advertising 

in 

The  Sunpapers) 


National  Representatives:  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee  —  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Chicago.  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia,  Minneapolis 


You'll  like 


TRUCK  RENTAL 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


FEBRUARY 

6-  Matsachusetfs  UPl  Newspaper  Editors,  Yankee  Drummer  Inn,  Auburn. 

7- 9— New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Newhouse  Communica¬ 

tions  Center,  Syracuse. 

8- 19— City  Editors  Seminar,  American  Press  Institute,  Columbia  University, 

Now  York  City. 

1 1 — ANPA  Research  Institute  Offset  Round-Table,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel. 
New  York. 

1 1- 14— Canadian  Managing  Editors'  Conference,  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

12- 13 — South  Carolina  Press  Association,  Hotel  Columbia,  Columbia. 

13 -  South  Carolina  AP  News  Council,  Columbia,  S.C. 

14- 19 — 36th  Annual  Copley  Conference.  Borrego  Springs,  Calif. 

19-20— Now  York  Press  Association,  1 13th  annual  meeting.  Hotel  Syracuse. 

Syracuse.  N.Y. 

19- 20— Oregon  Press  Conference  (School  of  Journalism,  University  ot 
Oregon),  Eugene. 

20- 21 — National  Classified  Supervisors  School  and  Clinic,  La  Salle  Hotel. 
Chicago. 

20- 21 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  La 
Salle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

21- 22 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Hotel 
President,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

21-23— Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

21- 24 — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Manager  Con¬ 
ference,  Chinook  Hotel,  Yakima,  Wash. 

22- March  5— Advertising  Executives  seminar  (under  75,000  circulation), 
American  Press  Institute,  Columbia  University. 

23 -  Northern  California  and  Southern  California  Controlled  Circulators 
Association,  Burlingame. 

25-26 — Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association,  Sheraton-Belvedere  Hotel, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

25- 27— PNPA  and  Interstate  Advertising  Managers'  Association  Display 
Advertising  Conference,  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

26—  Chesapeake  AP  Association  with  Maryland  and  Delaware  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  Baltimore. 

26-27 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolines, 
Wade  Hampton  Hotel,  Columbia,  S.C. 

28-March  2 — ^Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Inn  of  the  Six  Flags, 
Arlington. 


New  York 
Times 
says: 


The  Times  has  to  deliver  pa-i 
pers  on  schedule  365  days  a| 
year.  That’s  why  it  leases  regu¬ 
larly  from  Hertz.  On  Saturdays 
it  can  call  upon  Hertz  for  extra 
transient  units  to  distribute  its  || 
Sunday  edition. 

The  Times  is  only  one  of 
many  newspapers  throughout! 
the  nation  that  draw  upon  60 1 
years  of  Hertz  experience  to 
solve  the  problems  of  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

Hertz’  Bill  Maurer,  whose  ’ 
own  experience  in  newspaper  * 
transportation  makes  him  our  j 
special  consultant  on  circula-  f 
tion  delivery  problems,  likes  to  i 
take  collect  calls  from  men 
with  problems. 

If  you’re  concerned  with 
keeping  cost  control,  eliminat¬ 
ing  unprofitable  stops  on  routes 
or  matching  truck  chassis  to 
payload,  call  Bill  collect  at  212 
PL  2-2000,  ext.  545.  Or  write 
him  at  the  Hertz  Corporation, 
660  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  21,  New  York. 

Hertz  leases  CMC,  Chevro¬ 
let  and  other  sturdy  make 
trucks— from  one  truck  to  a 
fleet. 


MARCH 

1 —  New  York  Associated  Dallies,  Hotel  Statler-Hilton,  Buffalo. 

2- 3 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association-Advertising  Managers  Bureau, 

New  York  State  Dallies,  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo. 

4- 5— New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Parker 

House,  Boston. 

5- 6 — ^Texas  Press  Association  Annual  Mechanical  Conference,  Sam  Houston 

State  Teachers  College,  Huntsville. 

8 — Southern  California  Controlled  Circulators  Association,  Rodger  Young 
Auditorium,  Los  Angeles. 

8-19 — Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  seminar  (over  50,000  circula¬ 
tion),  American  Press  Institute,  Columbia  University. 

13- 14 — Northwest  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  Leamington, 
Minneapolis. 

14- 16— SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Western  Division),  Hotel  Texas, 
Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

18-20— Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Pittsburgh  Hil¬ 
ton,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

18- 20 — North  and  East  Texas  Press  Association,  Longview,  Tex. 

19 -  United  States  Basketball  Writers  Association,  Portland-Hilton  Hotel, 
Portland,  Ore. 

20 -  Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Circulation  Conference, 
Morion  Hotel,  Salem,  Ore. 

21- 23 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sheraton-Chicago 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

22- 26 — Women's  Page  Workshop,  Penney-MIssouri  Journalism  Awards, 

University  of  Missouri,  Columbia. 

25-27 — National  Editorial  Association  Government  Relations  Workshop, 
Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

27 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

29-AprII  9 — Telegraph  Editors  and  Copy  Desk  Chiefs  seminar,  American 
Press  Institute,  Columbia  University. 


Stretch  out  for  comfort  or 
spread  out  for  work.  Jet  Delta 
(irst-class  for  Texas-size  room 
and  quiet  surroundings  .  .  . 
perfect  for  just  relaxing  or 
working  en  route.  Next  trip, 
Jet  Delta.  See  for  yourself! 
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the  air  line  with  the  BIG  JETS 
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H  H  IK  S  M  M  SI 


This  is  the  heart  of  the  6-county  St.  Louis  metropolitan  area 

where  7  out  of  10  people  live  ■  Here  76%  of  the  retail 
purchases  are  made  ■  In  this  segment  of  America’s  8th 
market,  the  Post-Dispatch  leads  with  95,600  more  families 
daily,  157,800  more  on  Sunday  ■  Here  the  Post-Dispatch 
has  71%  home  readership  daily,  87%  Sunday  ■  To  reach 
this  heart-of-the-market,  you  need  only  the  Post-Dispatch! 

ST. LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH 

First  by  Far  Where  the  Sales  Are 


MtMUR: 

MIILION  MARKn  NEWSPAPIRS 


New  York,  Chicago, 
Detroit,  Son  Francisco 
&  Los  Angeles 


SOURCES;  R.  L  POLK  READERSHIP  SURVEY 
LATEST  ABC  AUDIT 


Plain  Dealing 


WHAT  A  GREAT  NEWSPAPER 
DOES  FOR  ITS  COMMUNITY 

A  major  responsibility  of  any  newspaper 
is  to  serve  the  public  interest  of  its  com¬ 
munity. 

The  Plain  Dealer  observes  this  responsi¬ 
bility.  In  1964  it  met  the  challenge  in  a  series 
of  undertakings. 

Some  of  them  were  noted  by  Thomas 
Vail,  publisher  and  editor,  in  his  weekly 
column  on  the  PD  editorial  page: 

“I  could  hardly  let  1964  pass  into  history 
without  noting  that  the  individual  initiative 
of  our  reporters  forced  the  resignation  of  the 
chief  police  prosecutor  because  he  was  not 
filing  income  tax  returns:  seriously  cast 
doubt  upon  the  efficiency  and  honesty  of 
some  of  our  election  counting  through  inves¬ 
tigation  of  voter  registrations;  ended  corrupt 
practices  and  forced  the  resignation  of  the 
leader  of  the  Cleveland  longshoremen  whose 
activities  held  back  development  of  our  port 
commerce. 

“On  the  positive  side,  our  aggressive 
sports  editor  started  a  successful  campaign 
to  keep  the  Indians  in  town. 

“The  Plain  Dealer  originally  and  most 
forcefully  supported  Cleveland  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  which  is  soon  to  become  a  reality. 

“This  is  not  even  to  mention  the  thou¬ 
sands  and  thousands  of  dollars  raised  by  this 
paper  for  the  needy,  and  its  leadership  in  pro¬ 
moting  new  laws  to  protect  the  unfortunate 
inmates  of  some  below-standard  nursing 
homes. 

“Every  great  newspaper  must  be  the 
major  promoter  of  its  community,  the  guard¬ 
ian  of  its  integrity  and  the  defender  of  the 
public’s  rights  and  aspirations." 


THE  PLAIN  DEALER,  CLEVELAND  44114 
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To  Hold  the  ^^Body^*  Type 

The  print  shop’s  not  the  only  place 
You’ll  find  a  form  that  means  a  chase. 

—.41  Goodman,  HarrishiirK,  Pa. 

Tony  PEYTON,  Santa  Ana  courthouse  reporter  for  the  I 
Costa  Mesa  (Calif.)  Orange  Coast  Daily  Pilot,  was  given  [ 
a  new  pressroom  door  plaque  by  his  fellow  scribes:  “Peyton’s 
Place.”  ....  The  Vineland  (N.  J.)  Times- Journal  headed  its 
births  column:  “Bridal.”  ....  Columnist  Bob  Murphy,  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star,  reports  that  Gene  Herrick  of  the  Associated  Press 
bureau  there  won  a  25-cent  election  bet  from  his  brother-in-law 
in  Indianapolis  and  received  a  check  for  that  amount  plus  a 
three-page  accountant’s  report  showing  it  cost  the  loser  84 
cents  and  4.62  to  9.24  minutes  of  his  life  to  earn  the  money 

and  write  the  check  and  letter . Walter  Collins  O’Kane, 

I  87,  retired  University  of  New  Hampshire  professor,  who  spent 
I  10  years  earlier  on  newspapers,  actually  writes  his  “Notes  From 
'  the  Cabin”  column  for  the  New  Hampshire  Sunday  News, 
Manchester,  in  the  lonely  isolation  of  a  year-’round  cabin  at 
Wonolancet  on  the  edge  of  the  White  Mountain  National  Forest 

near  famed  Mt.  Chocorua . Don  Winter  wrote  a  “Winter 

Wonderland”  story  for  the  Sunday  Atlanta  Journal  and  Con- 

I  stUution  when  snow  struck . Coy  Bayne,  University  of 

I  South  Carolina  journalism  graduate  and  former  newspaper 
1  columnist,  resigned  as  public  relations  man  with  the  South 
1  Carolina  State  Highway  Department  to  become  editor  of  the 
magazine.  Living  In  South  Carolina,  published  by  tbe  S.  C. 
Electric  Co-operative  Association,  with  circulation  of  118,541. 
Should  the  head  over  the  story  read  “Bayne  Becomes  ‘Living’ 
Editor”?  But  that  would  imply  there  are  dead  ones  arounl 

Bliss-ful  Times  Ahead 

The  papers  said  the  GOP 
Election  went  amiss! 

But  in  the  days  that  lie  ahead 
The  party  should  find  BLISS. 

—Lawrence  A.  Barrett,  Headlight,  Pittsburg,  Kan. 

— John  Cleary,  Hartford  Times  “Corner  Cupboard”  columnist, 
writes:  “The  time  has  come  to  clear  off  my  desk  again.  When 
the  pile  of  papers  reaches  as  high  as  the  window  sill  and  begins 
to  shut  out  the  light,  there  is  a  danger  that  it  will  topple  over 
and  bury  somebody — maybe  me.”  ....  Sol  Padlibsky,  Charles¬ 
ton  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail  “Of  All  Things”  columnist,  confesses 
he  learned  how  hard  a  housewife  works  when  he  had  to  take 
over  for  72  hours  while  his  wife  was  in  bed  recovering  from  i 

leg  injuries  received  in  a  fall . Tbe  Detroit  Free  Press  1 

ran  a  streamer  head  “Hotel  Strike  Has  Its  Zany  Ups  and  Downs”  ' 
across  its  front  page  over  the  byline  “By  Bob  Finucane,  Free 
Press  Friend.”  An  editor’s  note  explained:  “When  Bob  Finucane, 
a  Sun  Oil  Co.  official,  came  to  Detroit  on  business,  he  planned 
to  stop  off  at  the  Free  Press  to  say  hello  to  old  friends  because 
be  used  to  be  a  newspaper  man  himself — he  was  city  editor 
of  the  Delaware  County  Daily  Times  in  Chester,  Pa.  He  said 
hello  and  reported  that  things  were  in  somewhat  of  a  turmoil 
at  his  hotel.  He  suggested  the  situation  might  make  a  story 
for  the  Free  Press.  So,  we  said  ‘Do  it.’  And  he  did.” 

Buy-Line 

Our  politics  man 
Needs  another  creditor 
Since  he’s  become 
Great  Society  editor. 

—Fred  J.  Curran,  Wisconsin  State  Journal  (Madisoa) 
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BIRMINGHAM  FASTEST  RISING  Income  In  The  South 

The  average  Birmingham  family  income  has  almost  quadrupled  since  1940,  up  258.9%. 
It's  up  two-thirds  (66.4%)  since  1950  and  now  stands  at  *6,370.  This  is  the  largest  per¬ 
centage  rise  of  any  major  Southern  metropolitan  city. 

Birmingham's  average  family  income  is  on  a  par  with  Miami,  New  Orleans,  Memphis, 
and  San  Antonio,  tops  Tampa-St.  Petersburg. 


Growth  In  Average  Per  Household  Income 
In  Major  Southeastern  Metropolitan 
Markets 


%  Increase 


1964 

1940-64  1950-64 

Birmingham 

*6370 

258.9% 

66.4% 

Atlanta 

7697 

237.9% 

59.9% 

Miami 

6374 

176.5% 

48.8% 

Tampa- 

St..Petersburg 

5355 

168.7% 

43.2% 

Louisville 

7218 

189.9% 

48.6% 

New  Orleans 

6462 

209.9% 

43.6% 

Dallas 

7557 

182.5% 

36.5% 

Nashville 

6748 

183.5% 

40.7% 

Houston 

7383 

249.2% 

30.1% 

Memphis 

6361 

175.1% 

35.2% 

San  Antonio 

6241 

173.8% 

18.2% 

And  that's  just  the  beginning.  Birmingham 
is  enjoying  important  economic  growth  across 
the  board.  Since  1962— 


•  Total  income  up  *69  million 
topping  *1 ,21 1  million 

•  Total  sales  up  *32  million, 
topping  *767  million 

•  Average  family  income  up  *285 
totaling  *6,370. 


The  Birmingham  market  is  on  the  move 
.  .  .  upward!  These  newspapers  are  a  vital 
and  intimate  part  of  people's  lives  in  nine  out 
of  every  ten  of  these  solid,  stable  metropoli¬ 
tan  Birmingham  homes  .  .  and  almost  half 

of  all  homes  in  the  44-county  trading  area. 
They  are  the  best  meeting  place  for  advertis¬ 
ers  and  their  customers. 


Stmxtnijhant  Ktnm  ninniii^hain  Post-iieraid 


MOHNINC  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 


SOUROE;  1941  1951  1964  Sol**  MaiKig«m«nt 
"Survey  »(  Buying  Pewer" 


National  Representatives  Moioney  Regan  &  Schmitt 


editorial 

Separate  Contracts 

SEVERAL  MONTHS  ago  Bertram  A.  Powers,  president  of  ITU’s  “Big 
Six”  in  New  York  City,  followed  his  usual  practice  of  throwing 
a  monkey  wrench  into  the  machinery  of  labor-management  negotia¬ 
tions  by  demanding  that  each  newspaper  in  New  York  City  should 
bargain  separately  with  the  union  for  a  contract.  For  many  years  the 
newspaj^ers  have  conducted  one  negotiation  with  ITU  through  tlie 
Publishers  Association.  Mr.  Powers  complained  to  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  that  the  publishers’  refusal  to  bargain  separately 
constituted  an  unfair  labor  practice. 

Last  week  an  NLRB  Trial  Examiner  agreed  with  the  union’s  posi¬ 
tion  and  found  the  publishers  in  violation.  Fortunately,  the  case  does 
not  end  there.  The  Examiner’s  report  is  a  recommendation  to  the 
Board  which  we  hope  will  have  greater  wisdom  in  spotting  the  ITU 
maneuver  for  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Powers  believes  that  if  he  can  divide  he  can  more  easily  conquer. 
In  the  trade  it  is  called  the  “whipsaw”  tactic.  The  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court  recognized  this  vicious  collective  bargaining  technique 
when  it  gave  approval  to  the  publishers’  agreement  to  declare  that  a 
strike  against  one  is  a  strike  against  all — a  “defensive  lockout.” 

We  trust  NLRB  will  have  the  wisdom  to  proclaim  that  collective 
bargaining  negotiations  should  be  carried  on  by  two  parties  neither  one 
of  which  has  been  granted  a  sp>ecial  advantage  by  government. 


Kent  Cooper 

ENT  Cooper  was  truly  a  genius  who  left  his  mark  indelibly  upon 
the  journalistic  world  of  our  time  and  especially  upon  the  or¬ 
ganization  he  served  and  managetl  for  so  many  years.  The  Associated 
Press  of  today  is  truly  a  living  memorial  to  his  imagination,  high 
principles  and  ideals. 

There  could  be  no  more  honest  and  factual  tribute  to  him  and  his 
works  than  these  words  from  the  .\ssociated  Press  biography  written 
and  approved  by  the  associates  he  trained  to  carry  on  there: 

“Kent  Coojaer  was  alw’ays  a  practical  idealist,  who  somehow  man¬ 
aged  to  convert  dreams  into  realities.  He  gave  the  human  touch  to 
news,  brought  about  the  transmission  of  photographs  by  wire  and 
broadened  the  scope  of  the  AP  by  extending  its  service  around  the 
globe  and  to  the  radio  and  television  field,  .\long  with  his  various 
activities,  he  carried  the  banner  for  a  world-wide  free  press  and  free 
interchange  of  news  everyw'here.” 

Few  other  men  have  influenced  the  course  of  journalism  in  the 
world  as  he  has  done. 


Fee  on  News  Coverage 

^EVERAL  WEEKS  ago  the  city  council  of  El  Lago,  near  Houston,  Texas, 
^  proposed  an  ordinance  which  would  impose  a  minimum  license 
fee  of  $750  on  news  media  that  set  up  mobile  broadcasting  and  photo- 
gfraphic  units  outside  the  homes  of  astronauts  who  live  there.  The 
purpose,  as  stated  by  the  mayor,  was  to  ollset  the  ex|3ense  of  the  extra 
police  power  needed  to  control  the  croAvds  of  newsmen  and  sightseers 
who  might  gather  around  an  astronaut’s  home  while  he  is  on  a  space 
flight.  We  are  glad  to  rejx>rt  the  idea  has  l>een  abandoned. 
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Supreme  Court  turned  down  NIRA  “put 
your  house  in  order”  regulations.  There  at 
least  government  had  an  argument,  good 
or  had,  on  the  premise  it  was  representing 
the  public.  But  in  this  press  fight  with 
the  bar  bodies,  the  lawyers  have  usurped 
the  role  of  government,  however  debatable 
in  itself.  They  are  trying  to  protect  the 
public  by  their  own  fiat. 

Maybe  we  should  demand  legislative 
restrictions  on  the  interference  with  the 
press  by  attorneys. 

Bill  Davidson 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

*  *  * 

MARKET  FACTS 

Research  worthy  of  a  profession  such 
as  ours  is  not  quite  as  simple  to  come  by 
as  reported  (Jan.  2)  “Census  Figures 
Aid  in  Selling  National  Ads”. 

True,  the  U.  S.  Census  is  the  grand- 
daddy  of  marketing  data  (even  though  a 
leading  market  data  publication  would 
like  us  to  believe  his  facts  are  uniquely 
his  own,  to  be  quoted  only  with  permis¬ 
sion  evidenced  by  full  page  ads).  But  mar¬ 
ket  data  and  demographic  information, 
similar  as  they  might  sometimes  be,  are 
two  entirely  different  things. 

How  come,  for  example,  only  women 
read  hometown  newspapers  but  most  of 
the  letters  to  the  editors  are  written  by 
men?  How  come  two-thirds  of  the  auto¬ 
motive  and  gas  and  oil  linage  is  run  in 
Central  City  when  two-thirds  of  the  cars 
are  purchased,  paid  for  and  operated  in 
Hometown,  U.  S.  A.?  How  come,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  that  a  certain  Big  City  Gazette  is 
read  by  just  everyone  in  suburbia  when 
it  still  has  only  a  six  percent  coverage  in 
the  suburban  county  I  live  in?  How  come, 
anyway,  every  product  made  is  a  quality 
product,  from  a  nickel  on  up  that  is? 

Where’s  the  fact  instead  of  the  fiction? 
In  intelligent,  man-sized,  full-fledged,  ex¬ 
pensive  research,  I  seriously  doubt  that 
your  newspaper  audience  is  ever  just  the 
market.  A  segment  of  it,  yes.  A  specialized, 
real  live  segment  of  it,  we  hope  so. 

For  a  certainty  I  can  say  this  (plug) 
about  the  forty-one  newspapers  we  repre¬ 
sent!  It’s  where  the  Quality  Group  does 
NOT  go  that  counts. 

Pat  Faiella 

Quality  Weeklies  of  New  Jersey, 
Bloomfield,  New  Jersey. 


VESTED  INTEREST 

As  an  ndustrial  communications  writer 
with  new  ^  paper  background,  and  a  hob- 
biest  win.  enjoys  rifle  and  pistol  shooting 
for  recrt':'lion.  I  was  amused  by  your  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  “Freedom  of  the  Press”  cartoon 
from  the  Philadelphia  Daily  News  (Jan. 
9).  The  Philadelphia  tabloid  has  carried 
on  a  double-barreled  campaign — if  you’ll 
pardon  the  expression — in  which  it  has 
defende<l  the  First  Amendment  and  called 
repeatedly  and  illogically  for  infringement 
of  the  .Second,  the  “Right  to  Keep  and 
Bear  Arms.” 

Believing,  as  I  do,  that  both  of  these 
amendments  are  vital  to  a  free  America, 
I  find  it  difiScult  to  understand  why  so 
many  newspaper  editorialists  are  unable  to 
see  that  the  legal  guarantees  of  individual 
liberty  are  embodied  in  the  entire  Bill  of 
Rights,  not  merely  in  the  amendment  in 
which  newspapermen  have  a  vested  in¬ 
terest. 

The  serious  question  that  comes  to  my 
mind  is  this:  Does  the  American  Fourth 
Estate  only  recognize  and  defend  freedoms 
and  traditions  that  benefit  it  specifically? 
Do  editorialists  respond  only  when  it  is 
their  ox  that  is  threatened  with  goring? 

Experience  shows  that  stringent  gun 
laws  penalize  only  the  law-abiding.  New 
York  with  its  Sullivan  Law  has  as  much 
crime,  including  homicides  by  shooting, 
as  anv  iilace  else.  The  law  merely  ensures 
that  the  odds  are  in  the  criminal’s  favor 
that  his  victim  will  be  unarmed  and  de¬ 
fenseless.  Crime  and  murder  are  the 
products  of  man.  not  of  guns.  Or  perhaps 
someone  can  tell  me  what  caliber  gun 
Cain  used  to  clobber  Abel. 

James  A.  Murray  Jr. 

Morrisville,  Pa. 


SHOULD  THE  LIGHTS  GO  ON? 
McClanahan,  Dallas  News 


would  look  like  if  the  Bar  Association’s 
ridiculous  ruling  came  to  pass? 

Exhibit  A;  the  afternoon  newspaper 
account  of  a  murder: 

“John  Jones,  about  40,  of  1510  High 
Street,  was  arrested  last  night  on  a  charge 
of  murder,  first  degree.  The  announce¬ 
ment  came  from  the  district  attorney’s 
office  about  five  hours  after  his  arrest. 

“D.  A.  Malcolm  Q.  Hickenlooper  re¬ 
fused  further  comment,  saying  ‘My  broth¬ 
ers  in  the  Bar  Association  voted  not  to  re¬ 
lease  any  information  to  the  press,  until 
Mr.  Jones  gets  a  fair  trial’. 

“However,  reporters  learned  that  six 
police  cars  and  upwards  of  12  uniformed 
police  were  at  Jones’  house  about  6  p.m. 
last  night. 

“An  undertaker  reported  that  he  re¬ 
moved  a  body  from  the  Jones  home.  He 
said  that  it  was  the  body  of  a  woman  and 
that  her  skull  was  apparently  blown  apart. 
Reporters  were  able  to  learn  that  Jones 
has  (or  had)  a  wife,  Betty,  about  35.  It 
was  not  immediately  known  if  she  was  the 
victim,  but  reporters  learned  she  failed  to 
show  up  for  work  at  the  Guzzlers  Gulch 
tavern  where  she  is  employed  as  a  wait¬ 
ress. 

“Chief  of  Police  Harry  X.  Crackpot  said 
in  a  prepared  announcement  this  morning 
that  he  had  no  further  information  to  issue 
to  reporters.  ‘I’m  just  a  police  official.  .  .  . 
The  courts  run  our  judicial  system  and  the 
judges  are  all  members  of  the  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Who  am  I  to  fight  with  them?’,  he 
said. 

“Meanwhile,  as  the  body  of  a  young 
woman  was  being  placed  on  the  embalm¬ 
ing  slab  at  the  county  morgue,  an  attend¬ 
ant  reported,  a  lead  bullet  fell  out  of  her 
head.  Reporters  were  investigating  the 
possibility  of  a  shooting. 

“Although  a  veil  of  secrecy  was  placed 
around  Jones’  arrest.  District  Attorney 
Hickenlooper  and  Chief  Crackpot  said  re¬ 
porters  could  learn  all  of  the  facts  in  the 
Jones  case  four  months  from  now  when 
Jones  goes  on  trial.” 

End  of  story. 

David  L.  Eno 

Reporter, 

WateTtown  (N.Y.)  Daily  Times. 


IN  ALL  FAIRNESS 

It’s  high  time  newspapermen  got  organ¬ 
ized  to  combat  the  rules  and  regulations 
lieing  laid  down  by  Bar  Associations  in 
regards  to  publication  of  police  news  and 
facts  concerning  criminal  cases  before 
trial. 

Can  y<m  imagine  what  a  news  story 


Short  Takes 


In  the  bitter  cold  of  a  London  winter’s 
night  they  stood  and  waited  to  walk  past 
the  pier  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill.  — 
San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle. 
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Despite  moderately  cold  weather.  Pres¬ 
ident  Johnson  took  the  bath  at  the  Capi¬ 
tol  without  a  topcoat.  —  Gadsden  (Ala.) 
Times. 


A  chunk  of  ice  fell  from  the  top  of  a 
New  Haven  Hailroad  train.  —  Columbia 
(Mo.)  Missourian. 


Mother  can  disassemble  the  boys  at  the 
end  of  play  time  and  pack  the  little  con¬ 
tainers  away  neatly.  —  Newport  News 
( Va. )  T  imes-Herald. 
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Subscribe  to  The  New  York  Times  on 
Microfilm  — an  ideal  supplement  to  your  own 
newspaper. 

Your  editorial  staff  will  be  glad  to  have  a 
complete,  permanent  file  of  the  newspaper  that 
publishes  more  news,  more  maps  and  charts,  more 
texts  of  speeches  and  documents  than  any  other 
publication. 

And  your  morgue  will  be  able  to  salvage 
for  other  uses  all  that  space  now  used  for  bulky 
files  of  old  newspapers  and  news  magazines.  A 
whole  year’s  file  of  The  Times  microfilm  edition 
takes  up  less  room  than  a  typewriter ! 

The  service  is  fast,  too!  Every  10  days  you 


receive  a  new  reel  of  film  containing  10  recent 
issues  of  The  Times.  A  full  year’s  subscription  i 
costs  $265,  about  $5  a  week. 

Why  not  order  your  subscription  without 
delay?  It’s  one  of  the  smartest  investments  you  vei( 

,  the 

can  make.  has 

of 

Every  issue  of  The  New  York  Times  since 
its  founding  in  1 85 1  is  available  to  you  on  micro- 
film.  We’ll  be  glad  to  send  you  a  complete  price 
list  for  the  back  years.  she 

ter 
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167  Dailies  with  1,327,881 
Circulation  Move  to  Offset 


New  Presses  Make  Change  Feasible 


press  whose  cylinders  take  four 
plates  across. 


•  Daytona  and  Dubuque 

For  Newspapers  in  50,000  Class  While  building  craftsmen 

erect  the  new  plant  for  the  Jour- 

From  a  mild  ripple  of  curi-  in  New  York.  The  figure  is  1,-  nal  and  News  at  Daytona  Beach, 
osity  (and  scepticism)  to  a  tidal  327,881.  All  but  70,000  of  this  the  Wood  Newspaper  Machinery 
wave  of  enthusiasm  (and  in-  is  in  the  States.  Corp.  technicians  have  the  press 

vestment),  the  slow,  steady  de-  The  Opelousas  World  went  on  under  construction  in  the  fac- 
velopment  of  offset  printing  in  offset  Dec.  24,  1939  using  an  im-  tory  in  New  Jersey.  It  will  con- 
the  daily  newspaper  business  provised  Webendorfer  web  press,  sist  of  five  units  and  will  have 
has  been  imprinted  on  the  pages  What  will  probably  be  the  larg-  two  color  cylinders, 
of  Editor  &  Publisher  for  ex-  est  offset  operation  in  the  daily  Although  the  cost  of  this 
actly  25  years.  field  is  due  to  come  later  this  press,  which  is  engineered  to 

Since  the  announcement  by  year  at  Daytona  Beach,  Fla.  meet  the  needs  of  the  large 
John  R.  Thistelthwaite  that  he  where  production  of  60,000  pa-  l?roup  of  dailies  in  the  over-25,- 
was  starting  up  an  offset-  pers  of  24  to  40  pages  in  morn-  000  class,  will  run  to  $800,000, 
printed  daily  for  Opelousas,  ing  and  evening  cycles  will  be  publishers  of  at  least  a  dozen 
Louisiana,  in  1939,  the  record  required  from  a  custom-built  other  papers  have  expressed  an 
shows  a  long  period  of  disin¬ 


terest  by  publishers,  followed 
by  a  burst  of  activity  in  the 
past  decade. 

The  greatest  incentive  to  the 
switch  from  letterpress  to  offset 
(lithographic)  printing  in  the 
newspaper  industry  came  in  re¬ 
cent  years  from  the  wealth  of 
newly-engineered  presses  and  a 
wide  assortment  of  supplemental 
equipment  both  in  the  hot  metal 
and  cold  type  operations  in  com¬ 
posing  rooms. 

In  the  weekly  newspaper  field 
no  one  knows  exactly  when  the 
first  changeover  occurred  be¬ 
cause  many  small  papers  pub¬ 
lished  from  job  printing  shops 
which  had  litho-type  presses  far 
back  in  history. 

‘First’  25  Years  ,4ko 

But  the  Opelousas  World, 
five-day  tabloid  (evening-Sun- 
day  except  Monday  and  Satur¬ 
day),  with  its  present  circula¬ 
tion  in  excess  of  12,000  copies, 
stands  as  the  No.  1  pioneer  on 
the  daily  side  of  the  picture. 

Today,  by  the  latest  count,  it 
is  merely  one  of  167  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  that  are  in  offset.  Of 
these,  161  are  in  the  U.  S.,  with 
150  actually  in  production  and 
the  others  in  various  stages  of 
the  changeover  which  is  planned 
for  some  time  this  year. 

The  aggregate  circulation  of 
daily  offset  newspapers  also  is 
impressive  as  the  ANPA  Re¬ 
search  Institute  prepares  for  its 
second  Offset  Round  Table  Feb. 
11  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel 


;  ANPA  Offset  Round  Table 
Covers  Wide  Range  of  Topics 

The  ANPA  Research  Institute  Production  Department  | 

;  will  conduct  its  second  Offset  Round  Table  Thursday, 

Feb.  11,  in  the  Jansen  Suite  of  the  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel, 

New  York  City. 

I  The  program  chairman,  Ralph  Cranmer  of  the 
I  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Grit,  has  prepared  a  program  that  is 
:  intended  to  cultivate  the  interest  of  any  newspaper 

\  employing  web-offset  printing  presently,  or  any  publisher  } 
I  contemplating  a  change  to  web-offset  printing.  | 

1  Some  of  the  areas  that  will  be  discussed  at  the  meeting  I 
I  are :  I 

I  •  Report  by  the  Middletown  (N.  Y.)  Times  Herald- 

I  Record  on  the  operation  of  a  four-plate-wide  Hantscho  | 

I  Web  Offset  Press.  1 

I  •  Halftone  Tone  Control  and  the  Use  of  the  Densito- 
1  meter — William  Keightly,  staff  member,  ANPA  Research  I 

I  Institute.  I 

I  •  The  Chemical  and  Physical  Factor  Affecting  Ink  and  I 
=  Water  Balance — Garson  Wolitzky,  Production  Department,  | 

=  ANPA  Research  Institute.  I 

I  •  The  First  Year  of  Photo-Typesetting  at  the  Vineland  | 
I  (N.  J.)  Times — J<mrnal — Joel  Leuchter,  General  Manager.  | 

•  How  Proper  Press  and  Roller  Adjustments  and  I 

Planned  Press  Maintenance  Influence  Web-Offset  News-  | 

paper  Printing — Garson  Wolitzky,  ANPA  Research  j 

Institute.  = 

•  Training  of  Web-Offset  Newspaper  Personnel — Dale 

Stafford,  publisher,  Greenville  (Mich.)  Daily  News.  j 

•  The  Hoe  Econolith  Platemaking  Process  in  a  Daily  | 
Newspaper — Wendell  Holt,  Production  Manager,  Martins-  | 

I  ville  (Ind.)  Daily  Reporter.  1 

•  Report  on  New  Processes  and  Equipment  in  Web-  | 
Offset  Printing  as  Applicable  to  the  Newspaper  Field —  | 
Richard  Borghi,  Production  Department,  ANPA  Research  | 

I  Institute.  | 
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interest  in  it  even  before  it  gets 
rolling.  The  startup  target  date 
is  early  summer.  It  is  hoped  to 
have  any  “bugs”  taken  out  be¬ 
fore  the  News-Journal  papers 
soar  to  their  over-100,000  circu¬ 
lation  in  the  winter  season. 

The  Goss  Company,  too,  is 
entered  in  the  offset  press  derby 
for  larger  dailies  with  its  Metro 
double-width  model  which  re¬ 
sembles  in  many  features  its 
celebrated  Headliner  letterpress. 
The  first  of  the  Metro  line  is 
being  installed  at  the  Dubuque 
(Iowa)  Telegraph-Herald  with 
plans  for  going  into  production 
(40,000-plus  daily)  this  sum¬ 
mer. 

Not  only  is  the  Metro  four 
plates  wide  but  it  incorporates 
heavy  duty  2:1  folders  and  aux¬ 
iliary  equipment  for  tabloids. 
There  are  also  facilities  for 
printing  color  on  the  four  units. 

For  some  time  the  focus  of 
the  industry’s  production  ex¬ 
perts  has  been  on  the  Grit  op¬ 
eration  at  Williamsport,  Pa. 
While  this  national  paper  comes 
under  the  heading  of  a  weekly, 
the  circulation  of  nearly  a  mil¬ 
lion  copies  calls  for  almost  daily 
production  schedules  on  a  spe¬ 
cially-designed  Hoe-Aller  offset 
press  that  would  equal  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  many  medium- 
size  dailies. 

Another  large  offset  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  new.spaper  business 
occurs  daily  in  the  auxiliary 
plant  of  the  Orlando  (Fla.) 
Sentinel  and  Star.  The  princi¬ 
pal  item  is  the  newspapers’  own 
magazine  section  which  runs  in 
excess  of  100,000  copies. 

For  the  moment,  Canada  can 
claim  to  the  largest  daily  news¬ 
paper  production  by  offset.  The 
Vancouver  Times,  established 
last  September,  has  a  net  paid 
daily  circulation  of  45,000  and 
its  two  six-unit  Hoe  Lithomaster 
presses  handle  it  with  ease,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Val  Warren,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  publishing  company. 
The  daily  average  is  22  pages 
and  each  edition  contains  spot 
or  full  color  usually  on  eight 
pages. 

The  Times,  which  can  boast 
perhaps  the  most  sophisticated 
offset  newspaper  plant  in  opera¬ 
tion,  with  a  variety  of  auto¬ 
mated  processes,  now  employs 
240  people,  Mr.  Warren  said.  It 
has  5,000  shareholders. 

3  Newcomers  on  List 

The  three  newest  members  of 
the  offset  club  in  the  daily 
branch  are  the  Pocono  Record 
(Continued  on  page  68) 
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Daily  Newspapers  in  Offset 

(or  planning  to  make  Hwitrh) 

ALABAMA  IOWA 

Decatur  Daily  . (17,115)  Dubuque  Telegraph-Herald  (40  449) 

Huntsville  News . (12,000)  Perry  Chief . (  3,927) 

Opelika  News  . (  5.231)  Nevada  Journal  . (  4,206) 


ALASKA 

Fairbanks  News-Minor . (  9,913) 

Sitka  Sentinel  . (  1,850) 

ARIZONA 

Mesa  Tribune  . (  10,264) 

Phoenix  American  . (29,196) 

Prescott  Courier  . (  5,175) 

Tempe  News . (  6,114) 

ARKANSAS 

El  Dorado  News  . (10,616) 

El  Dorado  Times  . (  5  369) 

Rogers  News  . (  7,020) 

CALIFORNIA 

Alameda  Times  Star  . (  8,832) 

Banning- Beaumont 

Record -Gazette  . (  5,215) 

Grass  Valley  Nevada 

City  Union  . (  5,085) 

Hayward  News . (  9,012) 

Los  Gatos  Times-Observer  .  .  (  4,755) 

Porterville  Recorder . (  5  380) 

Red  Bluff  News . (  6,049) 

San  Leandro  News . (  7,217) 

Santa  Marla  Times  . (16,413) 

Sonora  Union  Democrat  ....(  2,460) 

Al  Tahoe  Record  . {  4,629) 

Thousand  Oaks  Chronicle  ..(  5,059) 

Willows  Journal  . (  3,119) 

Chinese  Times  (S.F.)  . (10,000) 

COLORADO 

Durango-Cortex  Herald  .  . . .  (  5,374) 
Glenwood  Springs  Reminder  (  89 1  j 

La  Junta  Tribune-Democrat  (  3,682) 
Rocky  Ford  Gazette . (  2,275) 

FLORIDA 

Daytona  Beach  News- 

Journal  . (65,000) 

Lake  Wales  Highlander  ....(  3,126) 
Leesburg  Commercial  . .  . .  (  4,550) 

Melbourne  Times . (12,538) 

Naples  News  . (  4.682) 

Palm  Beach  News . (  4,500) 

Winter  Haven  News-Chief  .(  7,156) 

GEORGIA 

Americus  TImes-Recorder  .  .  (  4,425) 

Cartersville  Tribune  News  . .  (  3,932) 

LaGrange  News . (  6,910) 

West  Point  Valley  Tlmes- 

News  . (  6,271) 

IDAHO 

Coeur  d'Alene  Press . (  6,372) 

Moscow  Idahonlan  . (  4,717) 

ILLINOIS 

Belvidere  Republican . (  4,817) 

Centralia  Sentinel  . (13,292) 

Edwardsville  Madison  County 

Daily  News  . (  2,004) 

Litchfield  News-Herald  .  .  .  .  (  4,944) 

Mount  Carmel  Republican- 

Register  . (  4,232) 

Wheaton  Journal . (  5,230j 

INDIANA 

Clinton  Clintonian . (  3,986) 

Connersville  News  Examiner  (  6,773) 

Franklin  Journal  . {  5,674) 

Jasper  Herald  . (  5,942) 

Kokomo  Times  . (20  000) 

Martinsville  Reporter  . (  5,447) 

Portland  Commercial 

Review  . (  5,641 ) 

Rochester  Sentinel  . (  4,249) 

Seymour  Tribune  . (  7,336) 


KANSAS 

Atchison  Globe  . 

Augusta  Gazette  . 

Klawatha  World  . 

Olathe  News  . . 

Ottawa  Herald  . 


KENTUCKY 
Danville  Advocate- 

Messenger  . 

Glasgow  Times . 


LOUISIANA 

Bastrop  Enterprise  . 

Hammond  Star . 

Opelousas  World . 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Gardner  News  . 


MICHIGAN 

Greenville  News  . 

Menominee  Herald-Leader 
Petosky  News- Review  . 


MINNESOTA 

Fairmont  Sentinel  . 

New  Ulm  Review  Journal  . . 
Worthington  Globe  . 


MISSOURI 

Boonville  News-Advertiser 
Brookfield  News-Bulletin  .  . 

Columbia  Missourian . 

Fulton  Sun-Gazette  . 

St.  Charles  Banner-News  .  . 
Trenton  Republican- 

Times  &  Gazette . 

West  Plains  Quill  . 


MONTANA 

Bozeman  Chronicle  . 

Havre  News  . 

Livingston  Enterprise  . . . 


NEBRASKA 
York  News-Times  . 


NEVADA 
Carson  City  Appeal  . .  . 
Ely  Times . 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Foster's  Democrat  . 

NEW  JERSEY 
Brick  Town  Ocean  County 

Observer  . 

Vineland  Times-Journal . 


NEW  MEXICO 

Lovington  Leader . 

Silver  City  Press  . 

Tucumcari  News  . 


Offset  or  Letterpress  ? 

Vive  la  difference! 

Explaining  the  difference  between  the  two  basic  printing 
processes,  letterpress  and  offset,  can  be  particularly 
complicated  if  the  audience  consists  of  novices,  or  studei.ls 
who  haven’t  had  some  exposure  to  the  graphic  arts. 

A  professor  whose  sense  of  humor  paralleled  liis 
knowledge  of  printing  arts  reduced  the  comparison  to 
basics  for  a  journalism  class  at  a  local  university. 

First,  he  called  a  comely  coed  to  the  front  of  the  class. 

“Apply  a  fresh  coat  of  lipstick.  Miss,”  he  asked  the 
attractive  .student,  “and  then,  kiss  me  right  here,”  lie 
continued  pointing  to  his  left  check. 

“That,”  he  told  the  class,  pointing  to  his  red-emblazoned 
cheek,  “is  letterpress  ...  a  printed  impression  from  .in 
inked,  raised  surface. 

The  teacher  then  removed  a  clean,  white  linen  handker¬ 
chief  from  his  breast  pocket.  Tenderly,  he  blotted  the 
impression  of  the  co-ed’s  lips  on  his  cheek. 

Holding  the  folded  handkerchief  up  so  the  class  could 
see  the  clean  impressioon  of  the  kiss,  he  quietly  said, 
“And  this,  my  friends,  is  offset.” 

“In  off.set  printing,  the  impression  is  transferred  to 
a  flat  surface — (on  the  printing  press  we  call  it  a 
blanket) — and  from  that  surface  to  the  final  printed 
impression.  The  final  result  is  similar  to  that  obtained 
from  letterpress,  but  the  process  isn’t  nearly  as 
interesting.” 


OHIO 

Fairborn  Herald  . 

London  Madison  Press 
Medina  Gazette  & 

Leader  Post  . 

Norwalk  Reflector  . . . . 


OKLAHOMA 

Clinton  News  . 

Holdenville  News  . 

Oklahoma  Journal  . 

Pauls  Valley  Democrat  . .  . 

Seminole  Producer . 

Stillwater  News-Press . 


OREGON 

Ashland  Tidings  . 

Oregon  City  Enterprise- 

Courier  . . 

Pendleton  East  Oregonian  .  . 
The  Dallas  Chronicle  . . 


NEW  YORK 

Dunkirk  Observer . (10,998) 

Gloversville  Leader  Herald  .  ( 14,224) 

Hornell  Tribune  . (I  1,151  j 

Hudson  Register-Star . {  9,059) 

Ithaca  Journal  . (15,584) 

Middletown  Times  Herald- 

Record  . (30,431) 

Oneida  Dispatch  . (  8,363) 

Port  Jervis  Union-Gazette  .  .  (  4,256) 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
Elizabeth  City  Advance  ....(  7,395) 

Hickory  Record  . (28,921  j 

High  Point  News  . (20,000j 

Tarboro  Southerner . (  3,4I0) 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Brownsville  Telegraph  . 

Columbia  News  . 

Milton  Standard  . 

Philipsburg  Journal  . 

Pocono  Record  . 

Towanda  Review  . 

Tyrone  Herald  . 

Vandergrift  News-Citizen  . . 

Warren  Observer  . 

Waynesboro  Record  Herald 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 
Madison  Leader  . 


Grand  Prairie  News-Texan  ,  (  4,436) 

Hurst  News-Texan  . (  2,86?) 

Irving  News-Texan  . (  7,259) 

Mineral  Wells  Index  . (  3,980j 

Pasadena  Citizen  . (  7,646) 

Richardson  News . (  3,002) 

Weatherford  Democrat  . .  . .  (  3,850) 

VERMONT 

Bennington  Banner . (  5,250) 

VIRGINIA 

Culpeper  Star-Exponent  ....(  2  671) 
Fredericksburg  Free  Lance  .(12,897) 

Winchester  Star  . (12,934) 

Pulaski  Southwest  Times  . .  .  .  (  4,787) 

WASHINGTON 

Ellensburg  Record  . (  4,239) 

Port  Angeles  News  . (  7,280) 

Yakima  Herald  and 

Republic  . (33,922) 

CANADA 

ALBERTA 

Grand  Prairie  Herald- 
Tribune  . (  4  018) 


TENNESSEE 

Clarksville  Leaf  Chronicle 

Cleveland  Banner  . 

Elizabethon  Star  . 

Shelbyville  Times-Gazette 
Union  City  Messenger  .. 

TEXAS 

Arlington  News-Texan  . . . 

Athens  Review . 

Bay  City  Tribune  . 

Edinburg  Review . 

Freeport  Brazasport  Facts 
Garland  News  . 


3  814  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

i'h471  Prince  George  Citizen  . (  7,526) 

3  842)  Vancouver  Times  . (45,000) 

8.566)  MANITOBA 

Flin  Flon  Reminder . (  3,017) 

^.■♦SO)  ONTARIO 

Guelph  Guardian  . (  3,289) 

10,577)  QUEBEC 

Quebec  Chronicle-Telegraph  (  5,603) 


i-Texan . (  4,720)  Circulation  . 

. I  3,897)  Canada  total .  6 

. (  3,930)  Circulation  .  68,453 

,yy,  . (  3,974)  Grand  total  .  157 

sport  Facts  !!(  9!|98)  Circulation  .  1,327,811 

. (  9,567) _ 
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l|TH-Record  Sets  Pace 
1 1  With  Big  New  Press 

I  By  Tony  Breiina 
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Middletown,  N.  Y.  Enpineered  to  meet  the  needs 
Make  no  mistake  about  it,  the  of  a  growing  newspaper,  the 
change  to  web  offset  is  no  push  press  is  capable  of  printing  25,- 
over.  Expensive  equipment,  in-  000  copies  of  a  96-page  tabloid 
tensive  training  of  old  and  new  paper  an  hour.  The  old  press 
staff,  more  deadlines  to  be  met,  took  more  than  three  hours  to 
and,  most  important  of  all,  a  print  the  required  32,000  news- 
complete  change  of  thinking  papers,  which  can  now  be  i)ro- 
must  extend  through  all  depart-  duced  in  just  a  little  more  than 
inents.  an  hour. 

That’s  one  side  of  the  coin.  But  all  is  not  milk  and  honey. 
The  other  is  more  appealing:  The  Hantscho  press  is  new  and 
pictures  which  jump  out  of  the  has  many  idiosyncrasies  which 
page,  costs  cut  in  engraving,  are  still  being  ironed  out  in  the 
composing  and  special  typo-  daily  runs.  One  member  of  the 
graphical  display,  color.  TH-Record  management  told 

The  M  iddletown  (N.  Y.)  this  reporter:  “You  have  come 
Times  Herald-Record  enjoys  all  to  see  us  at  our  darkest  hour, 
these  benefits.  But  the  award-  This  comment  should  not  be 
winning  daily  is  a  thoroughbred  taken  literally.  To  the  outsider 
offset  inoduction.  It  cannot  the  Middletown  newspaper  is  a 
be  classed  with  those  which  tine  production,  but  to  those 
changed  jiroduction  processes,  closely  involved  in  producing  it. 
The  original  Record  was  con-  imperfection,  any  snag  in 

ceived  in  offset  and  was  devel-  production  is  unbearably  It  was 
oped  in  tabloid  format.  This  de-  ®oon  apparent  that  the  TH-Rec- 
sign  continued  after  consolida-  generally  goes  to  bed 

tion  of  the  young  Record  and  smoothly,  but  there  are  occa- 
the  old  Times  Herald,  a  letter-  sions  when  gremlins  in  the 
press  daily.  printing  units  make  for  head¬ 

aches. 


.\linu!>t  9  Years 

After  eight  and  a  half  years 
of  production  this  morning 
newspaper  is  on  the  crest  of 
the  litho  wave.  It  is  now  rolling 
from  a  custom-built  press  which 
is  the  only  one  of  its  kind.  The 
press  is  housed  in  a  new  build¬ 
ing  at  40  Mulberry  St.,  the  heart 
of  Middletown’s  urban  renewal 
area.  Cost  of  the  land  and  the 
new  plant  and  office  building 
was  nearly  $400,000.  Added  to 
purchase  of  the  press  —  2  Mi 
stories  high,  more  than  70  feet 
long  and  weighing  400  tons  — 
together  with  related  equipment, 
the  new'spaper’s  total  invest¬ 
ment  was  $1.1  million. 

James  H.  Ottaway,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  TH-Record 
and  chief  executive  of  Ottaway 
Newspapers — Radio  Inc.,  started 
the  machine  on  its  first  “live” 
run  in  the  early  hours  of  Dec. 
3,  1964.  The  machine  is  a  much 
bigger  version  of  the  George 
Hantscho  Co.  press  which  previ¬ 
ously  printed  the  newspaper. 
The  printing  units  occupy  most 
of  the  upper  level  of  the  press. 
On  the  lower  level  are  the  reels, 
and  automatic  pasters.  Expiring 
rolls  of  newsprint  are  severed 
and  pasted  to  new  rolls  without 
loss  of  printing  continuity  or 
speed. 


In  other  departments,  how¬ 
ever,  it’s  all  systems  go.  To 
those  reared  on  hot-metal  letter- 
press  methods,  cold-type  print¬ 
ing  is  uncanny.  Gone  is  the  clat¬ 
ter  of  the  linos  as  paper,  paste 
and  camera  combine  to  produce 
the  offset  page.  The  only  sound 
in  the  composing  room,  if  you 
can  still  term  it  so,  is  that  of 
girls  operating  machines  similar 
to  typewriters  which  transform 
copy  to  columns  of  type  ready 
for  final  paste-up  prior  to  cam¬ 
era  operation  and  plate  print- 
down. 

Editorial  Work  Flow 

On  the  surface  the  editorial 
department  is  little  different 
from  the  norm.  Reporters  sweat 
over  notes  which  are  hard  to 
transcribe,  copy  editors  process 
the  incoming  flow  from  wires, 
bureaus  and  staff.  But  there  are 
differences  inherent  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  offset.  It  is  a  photo¬ 
graphic  process,  a  method  of  re¬ 
production  to  delight  the  cam¬ 
eraman. 

Thus,  the  comments  of  Manny 
Fuchs,  chief  photographer,  tell 
their  own  story:  “Everybody  on 
the  staff  has  a  camera.  They  are 
encouraged  to  think  pictorially. 
This  process  is  a  big  t)onus  for 
the  photographer.  He  is  the  man 
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A  GIANT  AMONG  OFFSET  PRESSES  the  Middletown  |N.Y.)  Times 
Herald  Record's  custom-built  Hantscho  cost  $700,000.  It  can  print 
25,000  copies  of  a  96-page  tabloid  paper  in  an  hour.  The  new  press  is 
housed  in  a  room  where  temperature  and  humidity  are  controlled.  Cylin¬ 
ders  take  four  tab  plates  across  or  two  standard-size  pages  for  printing 
of  afniiated  Port  Jervis  (N.Y.)  Union-Gazette. 


who  benefits  most  working  on  a 
full  offset  newspaper.  We’ve  had 
some  very  good  photographers 
come  through  here,  some  ex¬ 
cellent  ones.  Often  they  were 
young  and  restless,  moving  on 
to  bigger  newspapers,  but  they 
have  all  lost  something  in  leav¬ 
ing  they  would  like  to  come  back 
to  —  that  is  control  over  the 
picture. 

“They  can  see  a  shot,  a  par¬ 
ticular  picture,  know  exactly 
how  it  will  reproduce.  This  they 
do  not  have  on  a  conventional 
newspaper.  With  photo-offset 
newspapers  you  can  print  more 
for  effect,  control  the  picture  in 
the  dark  room,  shape  the  effect 
and  know  that  it  will  be  repro¬ 
duced  exactly.  It  is  fulfilling.” 

Mr.  Fuchs  works  closely  on 
layout  with  editor  A1  Romm, 
and  managing  editor  Ed  Dough¬ 
erty.  He  confers  with  report¬ 
ers,  guides  them  in  photographic 
technique,  originates  layouts, 
ensuring  balance  between  pic¬ 
tures  and  text.  He  also  helps 
plan  special  typographical  dis¬ 
play  —  the  use  of  type  over 
tints,  the  extraordinary  pictorial 
page  which  the  offset  process 
can  easily  and  inexpensively 
convey.  But  he  warns  against 
too  many  typographical  fire¬ 
works,  explaining  that  if  often 
repeated  they  become  pedes¬ 
trian. 

Returning  to  the  photogra¬ 
pher’s  view  of  offset,  Mr.  Fuchs 
—  an  ex-magazine  man  — 
summed  up  by  saying:  “In  the 


reproduction  of  a  photo-offset 
newspaper  I’ll  maintain  the  de¬ 
tail  that  I  would  not  normally 
have.  That’s  the  key  to  the  whole 
thing,  detail  that  will  appear 
in  the  paper  which  does  not 
show  up  by  conventional  print¬ 
ing  methods.” 

Consequent  upon  the  process, 
each  day  editorial  executives 
with  their  staff  face  a  compli¬ 
cated  schedule  of  deadlines,  some 
pages  going  to  press  early,  oth¬ 
ers  meeting  the  offset  rollers  in 
a  continuing  sequence  through¬ 
out  the  evening. 

Mr.  Dougherty  explained: 
“The  early  pages  are  not  such 
a  worry,  they  tend  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  First  deadline 
comes  at  6  p.m.  —  the  upper- 
deck  pages  —  comprising  fea¬ 
tures  and  editorials.  For  other 
pages  deadlines  run  from  8:30 
to  11:45  p.m.” 

The  TH-Record  has  an  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  28.  “A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  desk  people  is  required,” 
says  Mr.  Dougherty,  “each  page 
is  dummied.  Layouts  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  which  are  completely  ac¬ 
curate  down  to  the  last  para¬ 
graph.” 

He  noted  that  newsmen  work¬ 
ing  with  the  process  had  to  be 
on  their  toes  and  that  their 
work-load  was  probably  in¬ 
creased.  “Editing  is  very  close, 
you  have  to  edit  to  fit  exactly. 
With  letterpress  you  can  let 
(Continued  on  page  59) 
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Big  tv  Plans  Ahead 
For  Newspapers 


Chicago 

Promise  of  a  new  television 
concept  which  will  utilize  the 
talents  of  reporters  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News 
and  build  a  format  around  five- 
minute  newscasts  every  hour 
was  projected  by  Sterling  C. 
Quinlan,  general  manager  of 
Field  Communications  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Quinlan,  former  general 
manager  of  American  Broad¬ 
casting  Company’s  Chicago  op¬ 
erations,  dwelt  heavily  on  pro¬ 
gramming  techniques,  especially 
in  the  news  area,  that  ivill  evolve 
when  ultra  high  frequency  sta¬ 
tion  WFLD  takes  to  the  air¬ 
waves  this  year.  He  addressed 
the  Chicago  Federated  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  and  the  Chicago 
chapter  of  the  National  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Television  Arts  and  Sci¬ 
ences  late  last  week. 

He  said  the  new  station,  UHF 
channel  32,  recently  given  the 
go  ahead  by  the  FCC,  will  rely 
heavily  on  personalities,  some¬ 
thing,  he  noted,  that  has  not 
been  done  to  any  great  extent 
by  tv,  since,  “there  has  been  no 
need  to  do  this.” 

“We  will  have  news  on  the 
hour  .  .  .  short,  five-minute 
takes,”  Mr.  Quinlan  said.  “We 
will  work  closely  with  our  two 
great  newspapers  .  .  .  and  there 
will  be  some  surprises  in  this 
area.” 

Plans  for  cooperation  with 
the  editorial  departments  of  the 
newspapers  will  be  spelled  out 
later,  Mr.  Quinlan  indicated,  but 
he  did  have  some  specifics. 

“Daily,”  he  said,  “we  will 
have  an  Instant  News  Special, 
which  will  run  its  natural 
lengrth.  If  it  comes  out  43%  min¬ 
utes,  it  will  go  on  the  air  that 
way;  43%  minutes,  unabridged, 
un^ited. 

“We  expect  no  competition  in 
this  area  because  the  present 
stations  are  locked  into  the  ex¬ 
isting  system:  14%  minutes. 
Thus  we  will  be  doing  what  the 
competition  does  not  want  to  do, 
and  cannot  do.  They  can  have 
their  multiple  newsreel  crews 
and  their  tight  packing  of  a 
dozen  or  so  stories  into  a  trun¬ 
cated  form  of  14%  minutes. 

“We’ll  take  one  story  each 
day;  the  most  important  local 
story  we  can  find.  We’ll  develop 
this  story  fully.  We  will,  in 
many  cases,  build  these  Instant 
News  Specials  around  the  ex¬ 
cellent  reportorial  staffs  of  our 
newspapers.” 

Mr.  Quinlan  said  the  Instant 


News  Specials  will  go  on  in 
prime  time,  about  8  p.m.,  with 
re-runs  later  if  the  material 
warrants. 

The  station  will  be  heavily 
oriented  toward  local  sports  and 
viewers  will  be  given  the  choice 
of  seeing  what  goes  on,  in  terms 
of  entertainment,  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  such  as  a  minute- 
by-minute  schedule  of  every¬ 
thing  the  British  are  seeing  on 
BBC  the  same  night. 

Programs  will  have  a  ra¬ 
tionale;  a  reason  for  being  “on 
the  tube,”  Mr.  Quinlan  said, 
“rather  than  merely  the  mass 
denominated  reason  of  trjnng 
to  reach  the  largest  audience.” 

Live  News  Shows  Planned 

He  said  the  nightly  news  spe¬ 
cial  will  not  imitate  the  news 
efforts  of  other  Chicago  stations. 
“Our  news  on  the  hour  will  be 
a  service  they  cannot  provide,” 
he  continued.  “We’ll  be  at  City 
Hall  quite  a  bit,  picking  up,  live. 
City  Council  meetings.  We’ll  be 
in  courtrooms  if  there  is  ever 
any  break  in  Canon  35.  We’ll 
prowl,  perhaps,  with  a  police 
prowl  car.  And  go  to  the  fire 
with  real,  live  firemen.  We’ll 
cover  Board  of  Education  meet¬ 
ings  on  budget  and  other  mat¬ 
ters,  live  and  unabridged,  if  we 
can  get  access  with  our  cameras. 
None  of  it  will  be  filmed,  cut, 
shortened  and  given  to  you  later 
in  90-second  capsules. 

“We’ll  have  the  time  to  do 
these  things.  We’re  not  locked 
in  to  any  fat,  happy,  mass  de¬ 
nominated  system.  We’ll  be 
skinny  from  the  start  and  I 
see  no  signs  of  surplus  avoirdu¬ 
pois  in  our  future  for  many 
years.” 

The  station  will  also  have  an 
editorial  policy,  which,  Mr. 
Quinlan  said,  will  be  “fun,  very 
lively  and  friendly,  with  a  sense 
of  humor.” 

• 

On  Ohio  U.  StaflF 

Athens,  Ohio 

J.  W.  Click,  journalism  in¬ 
structor  at  Central  Michigan 
University,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michi¬ 
gan,  has  been  appointed  assist¬ 
ant  professor  and  workshop  di¬ 
rector  in  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  Ohio  University. 

• 

PR  for  Art  Gallery 

Detroit 

The  J.  L.  Hudson  store  has 
retained  Harshe-Rotman  & 
Druck  as  public  relations  coun¬ 
sel  for  its  fine  art  gallery. 


N.Y.  Times  Change 

The  New  York  Times  editorial 
page  has  a  new  look,  with  a 
column  rule  separating  the  edi¬ 
tor’s  opinions  from  columnists’ 
comment  and  readers’  letters. 
Krock,  Reston,  Baker,  et  al.  are 
being  set  102  picas  wide  and 
made  up  horizontally  on  four 
columns,  instead  of  running 
down  the  page  in  wide  measure. 

Duckett,  PR  Man,  Buys 
Negro  News  Agency 

Alfred  Duckett,  owner  of  a 
public  relations  company  —  Al¬ 
fred  Duckett  Associates  Inc.  — 
has  purchased  the  46-year-old 
Associated  Negro  Press.  The 
news  service,  previously  located 
in  Chicago,  has  moved  its  head¬ 
quarters  to  the  Sheraton-At- 
lantic  Hotel  in  New  York  City. 

On  Tuesday,  Mayor  Robert  F. 
Wagner  officially  welcomed  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  group  to  New 
York. 

Mr.  Duckett  purchased  the 
organization  from  Claude  A. 
Barnett,  of  Chicago,  who  estab¬ 
lished  ANP  in  1919.  He  remains 
with  ANP  as  consultant. 

Enlargement  and  expansion 
of  the  seiwice  will  include  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  supply  special  features 
to  non-negro  media  as  well  as 
the  50  negro  newspapers  which 
subscribe  to  the  service. 

Mr.  Druckett,  who  has  had  25 
years  experience  with  Negro 
publications,  has  handled  public 
relations  for  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.,  Mahalia  Jackson,  Duke 
Ellington  and  Harry  Belafonte. 
• 

Mauldin  in  Viet  Nam 

Chicago 

Bill  Mauldin,  Chicago  Sun- 
Tunes  cartoonist,  is  covering  the 
third  war  of  his  career:  Viet 
Nam.  His  cartoons  depict  two 
GI’s,  Willie  and  Joe,  amid  vari¬ 
ous  situations.  On  Feb.  15  the 
cartoonist’s  on-the-spot  cover¬ 
age  of  the  fighting  will  begin. 

• 

Old  Weekly  Folds 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

After  88  years  of  continuous 
publication,  the  weekly  New 
Cumberland  Independent  closed 
recently.  A.  W.  Brown  and  John 
Morrow  established  the  paper  in 
January,  1877.  It  had  been  run 
recently  by  Mrs.  Margaret 
Brown  and  her  son  Robert. 

• 

Nate  L.  Crabtree  Dies 

San  Diego 

Nate  L.  Crabtree,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations  for  General  Mills  Inc., 
died  here  Jan.  29,  while  on  a 
business  trip.  He  had  been  di¬ 
rector  of  PR  for  General  Mills 
since  1954. 


B.  Donogliue 
Still  Head:^ 
Fair’s  Press 


Press  relations  and  publicity 
for  the  second  season  of  the  New 
York  World’s  Fair,  which  opens 
April  21,  will  continued  to  be  di¬ 
rected  by  William  J.  Donoghue. 

Mr.  Donoghue,  president  of 
the  William  J.  Donoghue  Corpo¬ 
ration,  public  relations  firm,  will 
continue  to  have  as  his  chief 
assistant  the  vicepresident  of 
his  firm,  Edward  V.  O’Brien. 
Mr.  Donoghue  is  a  former  city 
editor  of  the  New  York  Journal- 
American. 

The  Donoghue  firm  handled 
press  relations  during  the  first 
season  of  the  Fair  and  also  in 
advance  of  its  opening. 

Joyce  M.  Martin  continues  as 
magazine  coordinator  at  the 
Fair.  Other  staff  appointments 
will  be  announced  shortly. 

Murray  Davis,  a  former  New 
York  World-Telegram  &  Sun 
reporter,  continues  as  assistant 
to  the  president  of  the  Fair, 
Robert  Moses,  and  serves  as  liai¬ 
son  between  the  president’s  of¬ 
fices  in  the  Administration 
Building  and  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  promotion  staffs  in 
the  Press  Building. 

Deegan  Withdraws 

Thomas  J.  Deegan  Jr.,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Fair,  announced  a  few 
weeks  ago  that  his  own  public 
relations  firm  would  handle  pub 
lie  relations  in  the  second  sea¬ 
son,  with  Mr.  Donoghue  re¬ 
tained  to  direct  press  relations. 
However,  in  policy  differences 
with  Mr.  Moses  over  the  raising 
of  adult  admissions  from  $2  to 
$2.50  and  over  a  disputed  lack 
of  financial  reports  to  the 
finance  committee,  Mr.  Deegan 
withdrew  his  firm  from  the  op¬ 
eration. 

Debs  Myers,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Deegan  firm,  on 
Feb.  23  will  take  a  leave  of 
absence  to  return  as  executive 
secretary  to  Mayor  Robert  F. 
Wagner  of  New  York  City.  He 
held  that  job  before  he  joined 
the  Deegan  firm.  Howard  John¬ 
son,  senior  vicepresident  of  the 
Deegan  firm,  recently  resigned 
to  join  an  advertising  agency. 
• 

Publisher  Appointed 

Janesville,  Wis. 

Robert  W.  Bliss,  editor  and 
copublisher  of  the  Janesville  Ga^ 
zette,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
migrant  affairs  committee  of  the 
Governor’s  Commission  on  Hu¬ 
man  Rights. 
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AIN  PA  Seeks  to  End 
Fair  Trial  Conflict 


The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  has  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  of  newspa¬ 
per  executiv'es  to  study  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  a  free  press 
and  fair  ti'ials. 

The  ai>pointments  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  ANPA  President 
Gene  Robb,  publisher  of  the  Al¬ 
bany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union  and 
Knickerbocker  News,  after  ap¬ 
proval  by  the  ANPA  Board  of 
Directors  at  a  meeting  Feb.  3. 

Itryan  Is  Chairman 

D.  Tennant  Bryan,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  Timcs-Dispatch  and  News 
Leader  and  a  past  president  of 
ANPA,  is  chairman  of  the 
ANPA  Committee  on  Free  Press 
and  Fair  Trial  which  is  arrang¬ 
ing  to  discuss  problems  with  the 
American  Bar  Association  and 
its  recently  appointed  Advisory 
Committee  on  Fair  Trial  and 
Free  Press. 

Liaison  has  been  established 
with  ABA  president  Lewis  F. 
Powell  Jr.,  and  the  chairman  of 
its  committee.  Judge  Paul  C. 
Reardon  of  the  Supreme  Judi¬ 
cial  Court  of  Massachusetts. 

The  ANPA  Committee  also 
will  cooperate  with  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States 
which  likewise  is  studying  this 
.subject,  Mr.  Robb  said. 

He  stated  the  ANPA  aim  as 
follows : 

“The  public  interest  is  para¬ 
mount  in  any  consideration  of 
these  two  constitutional  guar¬ 
antees  —  a  free  press  under  the 
First  Amendment  and  a  fair 
trial  under  the  Sixth  Amend¬ 
ment.  Those  few  instances  where 
they  appear  to  be  in  conflict 
should  be  resolved  without  any 
loss  of  our  liberties.  Indeed  the 
studies  now  embarked  upon  con¬ 
cerning  the  relationships  of  a 
fair  trial  and  a  free  press  in  the 
administration  of  justice  ought 
to  help  preserve  and  strengthen 
both.  That  is  our  purpose.” 

I.egal  Kesearch  Planned 

The  committee  will  arrange 
for  legal  research  into  consti¬ 
tutional  history  and  legal  prece¬ 
dents  to  help  guide  the  thinking 
of  the  newspaper  group.  Staff 
assistance  will  be  provided  by 
the  ANPA  office  in  New  York 
City  and  by  ANPA  General 
Counsel  Arthur  B.  Hanson  of 
Washington. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Bryan,  the 
members  of  the  committee  are: 

Otis  Chandler,  publisher  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
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Jack  R.  Howard,  president  of 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 

W.  D.  Maxwell,  first  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

Paul  Miller,  president  of  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  and  president  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press, 

Benjamin  M.  McKelway,  vice- 
president  and  editorial  chairman 
of  the  Washington  Star. 

Sam  A.  Ragan,  executive  news 
editor  of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
News  &  Observer  and  Raleigh 
Times. 

Vermont  C.  Royster,  editor  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Times. 

Robert  L.  Taylor,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin. 

Louis  A.  Weil  Jr.,  publisher 
and  editor  of  the  Lansing 
(Mich.)  State  Journal. 

Robert  M.  White  II,  president 
and  editor  of  the  Mexico  (Mo.) 
Ledger. 

Deplores  Ijenieney 

In  a  recent  talk,  ABA  presi¬ 
dent  Powell  deplored  the  trend 
to  judicial  leniency  in  behalf  of 
criminals,  as  expressed  in  Su¬ 
preme  Court  decisions.  He  re¬ 
marked:  “There  is  a  growing 
body  of  opinion  that  the  rights 
of  law-abiding  citizens  are  be¬ 
ing  subordinated.  The  pendulum 
may  have  swung  too  far  in  af¬ 
fording  rights  which  are  abused 
and  misused  by  criminals.” 

Felix  R.  McKnight,  executive 
vicepresident  and  editor  of  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald,  told  the 
Oklahoma  Press  Association  last 
week  that  efforts  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  bar  to  slip  a  bridle  on  pre¬ 
trial  coverage  by  the  communi¬ 
cations  media  are  dangerous. 

“No  more  cruel  irony  prevails 
in  this  country  than  the  shock¬ 
ing  increase  in  crime  and  the 
accompanying  demand  from  the 
bar  that  criminals,  and  their 
acts,  be  cloaked  in  the  silence 
of  secrecy,”  he  said. 

“Newspapers  respect  the  laws 
of  this  land,  and  understand  the 
validity  of  them,  but  we  also 
understand  that  public  opinion 
will  not  tolerate  known  and  con¬ 
victed  criminals  —  temporarily 
sprung  by  lax  bail  bond  laws  to 
strike  again  —  prowling  the 
streets  and  invading  homes.” 

It  is  senseless  and  dangerous 
—  “this  business  of  the  bar  vs. 
the  press,”  Mr.  McKnight  em¬ 
phasized. 

The  public,  not  the  criminal, 
needs  protection,  he  said. 
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District  Attorneys  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin  have  been  advised  by  State 
Attorney  General  Bronson  La 
Follette  to  critically  evaluate 
information  they  release  to  news 
media  concerning  pending  crimi¬ 
nal  cases. 

Mr.  La  Follette  cautioned  the 
prosecutors  at  the  midwinter 
Attorney  General’s  conference 
of  District  Attorneys  to  “be 
mindful  of  your  obligations  to 
ensure  a  fair  trial  for  the  ac¬ 
cused  by  not  releasing  prejudi¬ 
cial  information  to  the  press  in 
advance  of  trials  in  sensational 
criminal  cases.” 

Mr.  La  Follette  said:  “A  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney  has  the  duty  to 
convict,  but  to  convict  fairly. 
Oftentimes  newspaper  head¬ 
lines  go  to  an  attorney’s  head.” 

Plain  Dealer 
Joins  Cox  in 
tv  System 

Clbweland 

Cox  Cablevision  Corporation, 
subsidiary  of  Cox  Broadcasting 
Corp.,  and  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  propose  to  operate  com¬ 
munity  antenna  television 
(CATV)  systems  in  the  Greater 
(Cleveland  area  through  a  new 
corporation,  Cleveland  Area  TV 
Inc. 

J.  Leonard  Reinsch,  president 
of  Cox  Broadcasting  and  Thom¬ 
as  Vail,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Plain  Dealer,  said  permits 
to  operate  the  systems  are  being 
filed  in  Cleveland  and  surround¬ 
ing  communities. 

Cleveland  Area  TV  plans  to 
provide  nine  choices  of  undupli¬ 
cated  programming  service,  in¬ 
cluding  the  local  television  sta¬ 
tions  now  serving  the  Greater 
Cleveland  area.  The  system  will 
also  carry  the  new  educational 
television  channel  allocated  for 
Cleveland.  A  free  connection  to 
each  school  in  the  area  is  part 
of  the  proposal. 

Cox  operates  CATV  systems 
in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Oregon, 
and  Washington  serving  ap¬ 
proximately  30,000  subscribers. 

Cox  recently  purchased  an  in¬ 
terest  in  Trans-Video  Corpora¬ 
tion,  operator  of  CATV  systems 
in  San  Diego,  Calif.,  and 
Chanute,  Kan. 

Also  the  company  agreed  to 
purchase  a  common  carrier 
microwave  system  running  from 
Chicago  to  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Cox  also  operates  television 
and/or  radio  stations  in:  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga.;  Dayton,  Ohio;  San 
Francisco  —  Oakland,  CJalif.; 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Miami,  Fla., 
and  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


Philadelphia 
School  News 
Bottled  Up 

Philadelphu 

Press  censorship  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  recently  threatened  for 
police  and  court  news  under  the 
“guidelines”  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bar  Association,  has  become  a 
reality  here  for  news  from  the 
Board  of  Education. 

J.  Harry  LaBrum,  president 
of  the  Board,  announced  that 
the  curtain  of  secrecy  had  been 
dropped.  Following  a  board 
meeting,  he  told  reporters :  “You 
can’t  get  news  from  a  single 
person  in  this  system  about  ad¬ 
ministration  unless  it  is  cleared 
by  the  superintendent.  And  any¬ 
thing  about  policy  must  be 
cleared  by  the  board.” 

The  superintendent  then  sent 
a  directive  telling  school  per¬ 
sonnel  to  keep  quiet  on  all 
matters. 

Reporters  covering  the  Board 
of  Education  felt  this  had  re¬ 
sulted  from  a  recent  speech  of 
Harry  B.  Saunders,  the  board’s 
building  consultant,  who  stated 
he  didn’t  think  much  of  educa¬ 
tional  parks. 

The  first  the  board  knew  of 
Mr.  Saunders’  opinions  was 
when  they  read  it  in  the  news¬ 
papers. 

Joseph  G.  Feldman,  a  board 
member,  stated  “We’re  paying 
Saunders  to  tell  us  what  he 
thinks,  not  to  tell  the  public 
what  he  thinks.” 

When  the  Board  met  behind 
closed  doors  on  Jan.  27,  Mr. 
LaBrum  left  the  chambers  and 
blasted  Mr.  Saunders  when  he 
saw  him  talking  to  newsmen. 
“You  can’t  talk  to  reporters,” 
Mr.  LaBrum  declared  loudly. 
“That’s  when  we  get  into 
trouble.” 

Last  summer,  in  an  attempt  to 
refurbish  its  public  image,  the 
Board  started  a  “Division  of 
Informational  Services”  with  a 
budg;et  for  1965  for  $369,403. 
This  division  is  staffed  by  a  pub¬ 
lic  relations  specialist,  a  coor¬ 
dinator  of  internal  information, 
a  director,  an  illustrator,  several 
secretaries  and  an  informa¬ 
tional  specialist. 

• 

Starts  New  Service 

Chicago 

Robert  C.  Bullen,  former  vice- 
president  of  MacFarland  Ave- 
yard  agency,  has  formed  Robert 
C.  Bullen  &  Associates,  promo¬ 
tional  consultants  for  newspa¬ 
pers  which  do  not  have  fulltime 
promotion  departments.  The 
service  will  also  deal  in  copy 
and  ideas  for  advertisers. 
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CHEATING  SCANDAL 

Reporters  Faced 
Wall  Of  Secrecy 


Colorado  Springs 

A  wall  of  government  secrecy 
has  sharply  hampered  reporters’ 
efforts  in  covering  the  cheating 
scandal  at  the  Air  Force  Acad¬ 
emy. 

The  news  blackout,  reportedly 
ordered  by  the  Pentagon,  limited 
official  information  on  the  mass 
cadet  resignations  to  a  few  terse 
announcements.  It  has  spurred 
a  host  of  rumors  and  brought 
worry  to  relatives  and  friends  of 
students  left  wondering  exactly 
what  happene<l  at  the  ser\dce 
school. 

“They’re  handling  this  the 
way  they’d  handle  the  crash  of 
a  B52  or  a  case  of  sabotage  at 
a  missile  silo,’’  complained  one 
reporter  as  he  cooled  his  heels 
outside  the  office  of  Col.  Richard 
Haney,  Academy  information  di¬ 
rector. 

Reporters  hav'e  complainetl 
that  Col.  Haney’s  staff  has  re¬ 
fused  to  discuss  any  but  the  bar¬ 
est  details  of  the  scandal.  News¬ 
men  who  attempted  to  talk  to 
Academy  faculty  members  and 
cadets  met  only  silence. 

‘All  I  Know  .  . 

“I’m  sorry  but  all  I  know  is 
what  I  read  in  the  papers,”  was 
a  typical  reply  to  questions. 

The  Denver  Post  reported  that 
cadets  who  resigned  in  the  in¬ 
vestigation  were  threatened  with 
possible  courts-martial  by  the 
Air  Force  if  they  discussed  the 
matter  with  anyone.  The  new's- 
paper  reported  the  gag  rule  was 
disclosed  by  a  parent  of  one  of 
the  cadets. 

Col.  Christopher  Munch,  chief 
legal  officer  for  the  Academy, 
later  confirmed  that  cadets  were 
instructed  not  to  discuss  their 
cases  with  anyone  besides  their 
parents,  attorneys  and  minis¬ 
ters. 

Names  Trickled  Out 

Despite  strong  protests,  the 
Academy  refused  to  release  the 
names  of  resigning  cadets,  who 
as  of  Sunday  (Jan.  31)  totaled 
93.  It  is  school  policy,  a  spokes¬ 
man  explained,  never  to  reveal 
the  name  of  a  cadet  who  leaves 
the  wing. 

Nevertheless,  names  began  to 
trickle  out  as  outraged  parents 
of  boys  involved  in  the  scandal 
demanded  a  probe  of  the  school 
and  its  controversial  honor  code. 

Rep.  Frank  Evans  (D-Colo.) 
in  whose  district  the  school  lies, 
said  the  names  should  be  made 


public.  “These  are  cadets  being 
put  through  college  at  taxpay¬ 
ers  expense  and  they  know  the 
system.  They’ve  breached  their 
trust  and  should  expect  to  pay 
fully  and  to  not  be  protect^.” 

The  stoiy  broke  Jan.  19  with 
an  announcement  by  the  school 
that  it  was  investigating  “possi¬ 
ble  cheating”  by  a  group  of 
cadets.  Within  a  week  35  cadets 
had  resigned. 

The  storj'  was  one  of  the  best 
covered  in  the  Academy’s  10- 
year  history.  At  one  point,  16 
news  outlets  were  represented. 
•AP  and  UPI  .stationed  men  at 
the  school  and  the  tv  networks 
were  there  daily  to  make  filmed 
reports. 

DeUH’live  Tactics 

Newsmen  resorted  to  detec¬ 
tive  tactics  in  attempts  to  get 
to  the  core  of  the  scandal  and 
why  it  happened.  Local  airports 
were  staked  out  to  intercept  re¬ 
signing  cadets  as  they  traveled 
home.  Phone  inter\’iews  were  at¬ 
tempted  with  cadets  in  their 
dormitories. 

Col.  Haney’s  information  staff 
refused  to  disclose  who  was 
questioning  the  cadets  or  where 
ihe  probe  was  taking  place. 
There  were  reports  that  cadets 
under  suspicion  were  l>eing  con¬ 
fined  at  neighboring  Ft.  Carson, 
an  Army  base;  and  that  Air 
Force  investigators  had  bugged 
the  cadets’  dorms  with  cameras 
and  microphones. 

Dan  Partner,  Denver  Post  re¬ 
porter,  said  the  Academy,  “need¬ 
lessly  withheld  information 
throughout  the  investigation 
which  had  absolutely  no  bearing 
on  it.” 

Exam  Papers  Peddled 

Mr.  Partner  reported  that  the 
cribbing  scandal  started  when 
a  cadet  stole  a  key  to  a  file  con¬ 
taining  examination  papers  and 
then  recruited  10  cadet  “sales¬ 
men”  to  peddle  the  material. 

Reporters  seeking  general  in¬ 
formation  on  why  the  cheating 
occurred  w’ere  rebuffed  at  every 
turn.  Interviews  with  the  Acad¬ 
emy  superintendent  and  his  staff 
were  turned  down,  and  picture¬ 
taking  w'as  kept  at  a  minimum. 

At  one  point  the  entire  2,567- 
man  cadet  wing  was  confined  to 
base,  and  Air  Police  were  as¬ 
signed  to  parking  lots  to  ensure 
cadets’  cars  were  not  removed. 

First  reports  of  this  move 
w'ere  fiatly  denied  by  Col.  Haney. 


Later,  he  was  forced  to  retract 
his  denial.  He  said  he  hadn’t 
been  informed  of  the  measures 
at  the  time. 

Hostility  mounted  between 
press  and  public  information 
men  as  the  probe  wore  on.  Type¬ 
written  statements  of  one  or 
two  sentences  were  the  extent 
of  the  news  that  emanated  from 
the  information  office.  On  Jan. 
23,  Air  Force  Secretary  Eugene 
Zuckert  announced  that  more 
than  100  cadets,  including  30 
football  players,  appeared  to  be 
involved.  Shortly  afterward.  Col. 
Haney  went  into  hiding  for 
awhile,  refusing  to  have  any 
contact  with  reporters. 

It  was  not  until  eight  days 
after  the  scandal  broke  that  the 
Academy  w'ould  elaborate  to  any 
degree  on  its  investigation.  This 
came  at  a  press  conference  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  .school’s  legal  offi¬ 
cer. 

As  reporters  pressed  for  addi¬ 
tional  facts,  they  found  the  new’s 
channels  tightened  further.  “No 
admittance”  signs  were  posted 
in  the  administration  building, 
and  newsmen  were  given  a  room 
to  themselves  in  the  large  in¬ 
formation  office  suite. 

Information  Oiiiccr 

The  Pentagon  assigned  a  spe¬ 
cial  information  officer.  Col. 
Jesse  E.  Stay,  to  assist  Col. 
Haney  in  meeting  the  demands 
of  the  press  and  public.  A  tele¬ 
type  was  installed  to  Washing¬ 
ton. 

One  of  Col.  Stay’s  first  ac¬ 
tions  was  to  instruct  reporters 
to  submit  all  questions  in  writ¬ 
ing.  Ray  Herst,  city  editor  of 
the  Colorado  Springs  Gazette 
Telegraph,  reported  that:  “The 
only  trouble  was  that  99  percent 
of  the  questions”  fell  into  cate¬ 
gories  that  w'ere  answered  by 
“No  Comment,”  or  “We  can’t 
answer  that  question.” 

On  one  occasion  newsmen 
were  promised  a  statement  at 
10:30  a.m.,  but  it  was  not  forth¬ 
coming  until  nearly  six  hours 
later. 

Martin  Arnold,  New  York 
Times  reporter,  said  it  took  him 
three  days  to  find  out  there  was 
a  cafeteria  at  the  school  that 
w'as  open  to  the  public. 

Zeke  Scher,  Denver  Post  re¬ 
porter,  said  an  Academy  officer 
interrupted  his  conversation 
with  a  cadet  on  the  school 
grounds.  Mr.  Scher  was  ordered 
to  stop  questioning  him  on  the 
scandal. 

• 

Mail  Rate  Boosted 

Denver 

The  Denver  Post  has  increased 
its  Sunday-only  mail  subscrip¬ 
tion  rates  from  90  cents  to  $1.10 
monthly  and  from  $10.80  to  $13 
yearly. 


New  Jersey 
Tri- Weekly 
Goes  Daily 

Dovei;,  N.  J. 

The  Advance  of  Dover,  a  tri- 
weekly  newspaper  with  11,214 
ABC  circulation,  became  a  daily 
Feb.  1.  Editions  of  the  i)aper 
will  be  published  Monday 
through  Friday. 

The  newspaper,  which  will  be 
62  years  old  on  March  9,  is 
owned  by  the  Union  Building  & 
Investment  Company,  owners  of 
the  daily  Herald-News  of  Clifton 
and  Passaic.  Publisher  of  The 
Advance  is  Richard  Drukker, 
who  also  is  president  publisher 
of  the  Herald-News. 

In  Plant  Since  1912 

Union  Building  &  Investment 
Company  purchased  The  Ad¬ 
vance,  a  semi-weekly  for  most  of 
its  history,  in  February,  1962. 
In  November,  1962,  the  paper 
moved  up  to  three  times  per 
week  publication,  gearing  its 
letterpress  plant  operation  for 
eventual  daily  publication.  The 
Advance  has  been  printed  in  its 
own  plant  since  1912. 

Assisting  Mr.  Drukker  is  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  Philip  T.  Giala- 
nella,  formerly  with  the  Gannett 
group  and  more  recently  general 
manager  of  the  Palisades  News¬ 
paper  Group,  Englewood,  N.  J. 
Business  manager  is  Raymond 
D.  Gill.  The  editor  is  Fr^erick 
L.  Huck. 

Mr.  Huck,  formerly  with 
weeklies  and  dailies  in  North 
Jersey  and  associated  with  New 
York  City  trade  publishing, 
joined  the  Advance  two  yean 
ago  as  editor. 

Circulates  in  Boom  .Area 

Circulating  in  Morris  County, 
which  is  experiencing  a  sub¬ 
urban  boom,  the  new  daily  has 
expanded  its  entertainment  fea¬ 
tures,  syndicate  services  and 
United  Press  International  facil¬ 
ities.  Its  advertising  is  being 
offered  in  combination  with  the 
Herald-News. 

Since  1909,  the  Advance  has 
been  situated  at  87  E.  Blackwell 
St.,  where  it  occupies  two  floors. 
In  1914,  the  original  owners, 
under  the  guidance  of  Harry  R 
Gill  founder-publisher  (now  dfr 
ceased),  acquired  and  absorbed 
the  Iron  Era,  a  44-year-old 
weekly  in  Dover.  In  the  mid¬ 
twenties,  the  plant  of  the  Dover 
Evening  Mail  was  purchased.  In 
1933,  the  Dover  Index,  founded 
five  years  after  the  Era,  was 
bought  and  absorbed  by  the 
Advance. 
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V^'HILl  WORTHY  TRAVELS 


Supreme  Court  Hears 
Key  Passport  Issues 


Hy  Mark  Swann 

Washington 

A  i)a?sport  case  which  was 
arpued  last  week  before  the 
Supreme  Court  may  affect  the 
status  of  William  Worthy, 
Negro  free-lance  correspondent 
whose  i)assport  was  revoked  in 
1957  after  he  violated  a  State 
Department  ban  on  travel  in 
Red  China. 

Mr.  Worthy,  who  is  in  south¬ 
east  Asia  with  no  passport,  is 
trying  to  go  to  Red  China  again, 
according  to  Clifford  Mackay, 
managing  editor  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Afro-American.  He  said  it 
was  “problematical  that  Peking 
would  let  him  in.” 

Whether  or  not  Mr.  Worthy 
succeeds  in  entering  Red  China, 
he  will  be  in  Jakarta  for  the 
Afro-Asian  Islamic  Conference, 
which  l>egins  Feb.  20. 

The  passport  case,  Zemel  vs 
Rusk,  brings  up  the  issue  of 
whether  the  State  Department 
has  the  constitutional  right  to 
restrict  the  travel  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  citizen. 

Case  Involves  Cuba 

In  March  1962  Louis  Zemel,  a 
student,  applied  to  the  State 
Department  for  a  tourist  pass  to 
Cuba. 

Although  the  U.S.  broke  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  with  Cuba  in 
January  of  1961,  accredited 
newsmen  and  certain  business¬ 
men  have  been  allowed  to  visit 
the  island  with  a  specially  vali¬ 
dated  passport.  Mr.  Zemel  was 
denied  such  validation  on  the 
ground  that  his  travel  there  was 
not  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
U.S.  He  lost  in  District  Court 
and  appealed  directly  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

“If  the  decision  is  reversed. 
Worthy  must  be  given  back  his 
passport,”  said  Lawrence 
Speiser,  a  spokesman  for  Ameri¬ 
can  Civil  Liberties  Union.  Mr. 
Worthy’s  passport  renewal  was 
tentatively  denied  in  1957  be¬ 
cause  he  refused  to  promise  to 
stay  out  of  Red  China. 

State  Department  officials, 
however,  were  not  in  accord  on 
the  effect  of  a  reversal  in  the 
Zemel  decision.  One  said  that 
Mr.  Worthy  could  probably  plead 
that  the  State  Department, 
having  denied  his  passport  il¬ 
legally,  should  take  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  his  present  situation. 
Another  State  Department 
source  said  he  could  not  see  how 


a  reversal  of  the  Zemel  decision 
could  affect  Worthy’s  status. 

For  his  travel  right  now  in 
Asia,  all  Mr.  Worthy  has  is  an 
affidavit  saying  he  is  a  native- 
born  U.S.  citizen.  Mr.  Mackay 
explained  that  “the  New  York 
lawyers  had  fixed  this  up.” 

Cuniplicatiuns  Noted 

Assuming  that  the  Zemel  case 
either  does  not  affect  Mr. 
Worthy  or  else  is  not  decided  by 
the  time  he  returns,  sources  are 
not  agreed  what  will  happen  to 
him.  One  State  Department  offi¬ 
cial  said  Mr.  Worthy  may  not 
be  prosecuted  at  all.  Mr.  Speiser 
of  the  ACLU  said  the  State 
Department  might  indict  him  for 
leaving  his  country  without  a 
valid  passport. 

Another  source  in  the  State 
Department  said  Mr.  Worthy 
would  be  prosecuted,  probably 
on  the  same  criminal  charge  that 
was  brought  against  him  when 
he  travell^  to  Cuba  in  1962.  He 
was  indicted  in  Miami  for  enter¬ 
ing  the  country  without  a  valid 
passport.  He  appealed  and  two 
years  later  the  5th  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  in  New  Orleans  re¬ 
versed  the  decision,  saying:  “The 
government  cannot  say  to  its 
citizen,  standing  beyond  its 
borders,  that  his  re-entry  into 
the  land  of  his  allegiance  is  a 
criminal  offense.” 

Mr.  Mackay  said  officials  at 
the  Justice  Department  think 
the  law  prohibiting  a  citizen 
from  entering  the  U.S.  without  a 
valid  passport,  may  be  uncon¬ 
stitutional.  In  any  case,  the  State 
Department  has  not  yet  ap¬ 
pealed  the  decision  of  the  New 
Orleans  court. 

Several  issues  are  raised  by 
the  case  of  newsman  Worthy. 
The  specific  issue  is  whether  the 
State  Department  has  the 
authority  and  constitutional 
right  to  delimit  travel  to  citi¬ 
zens;  in  other  words,  whether 
the  passport  is  a  legal  tool  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy  or  whether 
the  passport  is  the  legal  right  of 
every  American  citizen. 

First  Amendment  Issue 

A  larger  issue  is  that  of  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  expressed 
in  the  First  Amendment.  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  Dulles  formulated 
his  stand  on  the  issue  in  1957. 
He  said  freedom  of  the  press 
could  best  be  understood  as  the 


freedom  to  print  news,  not  the 
freedom  to  gather  it. 

The  State  Department’s  policy 
has  changed  since  Worthy 
entered  Red  China  in  1956.  Since 
1959  bona  fide  newsmen  (not 
just  citizens)  may  apply  to 
Peking  for  visas.  If  they  are 
granted  these  visas,  they  have 
only  to  contact  the  State  De¬ 
partment  and  special  permis¬ 
sion  will  be  given  to  visit.  Only 
two  American  newsmen  have 
succeeding  in  obtaining  these 
visas.  More  than  40  have  ob¬ 
tained  tentative  State  Depart¬ 
ment  permission. 

In  1957,  an  exchange  plan 
was  proposed  by  Peking  to  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  Dulles.  For 
every  American  reporter  allowed 
into  Red  China,  there  would  be 
a  Red  Chinese  reporter  allowed 
into  the  U.S.  This  exchange  was 
at  that  time  unacceptable  to  the 
State  Department. 

Today,  however,  some  State 
Department  officials  say  such  an 
exchange  would  be  acceptable. 
Richard  Phillips,  State  Depart¬ 
ment  spokesman,  said  no  appli¬ 
cations  for  visas  had  been  made 
by  any  accredited  newsmen  from 
Red  China,  but  if  one  did  apply, 
there  was  a  good  chance  that  he 
would  be  allowed  in. 

Problems  in  Exchange 

Other  officials  say  there  are 
problems  in  such  an  exchange, 
although  every  such  application 
would  be  considered  on  its  indi¬ 
vidual  merits.  It  was  emphasized 
that  if  a  bona  fide  newsman 
from  Red  China  applied  for  a 
U.S.  visa,  he  would  obtain  it. 
But  officials  said  there  was  a 
strong  possibility  that  such  men 
would  be  agitators  and  propa¬ 
gandists  as  well  as  newsmen. 
Other  countries,  it  was  ex¬ 
plained,  have  had  difficulties 
with  agitators  posing  as  Chinese 
newsmen. 

Many  congressmen  have  been 
critical  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment’s  policy.  When  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Hubert  Humphrey  was  a 
Senator  in  1957,  he  made  some 
statements  on  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment’s  attitude  toward  the  three 
newsmen  who  illegally  entered 
China,  one  of  whom  was  Mr. 
Worthy.  He  said  freedom  of 
press  requires  freedom  of  in¬ 
quiry.  Another  comment  was, 
“If  the  Chinese  are  willing  to 
accept  them,  it  seems  incredibly 
short-sighted  for  us  to  deny 
them  the  opportunity  to  crack 
the  bamboo  curtain.” 

• 

Scharff  Retained 

Monroe  B.  Scharff  and  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  York  has  been  re¬ 
tained  by  Mobil  Oil  Company  to 
handle  public  relations  programs 
in  connection  with  the  Mobil 
Economy  Run  and  Mobil’s 
Pavillion  at  the  World’s  Fair. 


Newspaper  Items 
On  Tax  List  in 
Rockefeller  Plan 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  newspaper  business  in 
New  York  State  will  be  hit  with 
additional  taxes  on  machinery 
and  other  items  if  Governor  Nel¬ 
son  Rockefeller’s  multi-billion- 
dollar  program  is  approved  by 
the  Legislature. 

At  this  point  it  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  likely  the  Democratic 
majority  will  adopt  the  Gover¬ 
nor’s  tax  plan  in  full.  The  most 
controversial  section  is  that  call¬ 
ing  for  a  general  sales  tax  of 
2%  by  the  state  and  3%  per¬ 
missible  by  municipalities. 

Presses,  Type,  Etc. 

Presses,  typesetting  machines, 
type  metal  and  other  equipment 
used  in  producing  newspapers 
are  on  the  list  of  items  which 
would  be  subject  to  the  sales 
tax,  according  to  the  Budget 
Director’s  office.  Newsprint  and 
ink  would  not  be  included  nor 
would  advertising  mats  sup¬ 
plied  by  agencies. 

A  special  exemption  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  consumer  sales  tax 
for  newspapers  and  otner  peri¬ 
odicals. 

The  Budget  Director’s  spokes¬ 
man  denied  that  a  levy  on  the 
gross  receipts  from  advertising 
and  circulation  had  ever  been 
considered. 

• 

Baltimore  Papers 
Oppose  D.C.  Guild 

Baltimore 

The  Baltimore  Sunpapers  are 
challenging  the  right  of  the 
Washington  Newspaper  Guild  to 
represent  about  600  Sun  em¬ 
ployes. 

A  petition  to  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  for  a 
new  election  to  determine  the 
bargaining  agency  followed  a 
merger  of  the  Baltimore  local 
of  the  Guild  with  the  Washing¬ 
ton  local.  The  Baltimore  unit 
won  an  election  in  1949  by  a 
vote  of  141  to  52  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  department.  Three  years 
later  the  commercial  employes 
voted  for  the  Guild  by  311  to  40. 

The  company  told  the  NLRB 
that  it  does  not  believe  the  em¬ 
ployers  of  Washington  newspa¬ 
pers  have  any  place  in  the  Balti¬ 
more  negotiations.  The  guild 
merger,  its  petition  said, 
amounted  to  “absentee  repre¬ 
sentation.” 

Guild  officers  pointed  out  that 
Washington  contracts  provide 
weekly  pay  that  is  $50  more 
than  prevails  in  Baltimore 
scales,  plus  other  benefits. 
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RETAILERS’  CONFERENCE 


‘Voice  of  The  Store’ 
Advertising  Needed 


Chicago 

There  needs  to  be  a  lot  more 
communication  in  today’s  adver¬ 
tising:  than  there  used  to  be, 
according:  to  Reilly  Bird,  of 
Reilly  Bird  &  Associates,  Detroit 
advertising:  agency. 

“We’ve  got  to  understand  ad¬ 
vertising  communication  better,” 
he  said  at  a  retailers’  clinic  here 
recently,  “and  most  stores  have 
not  in  the  past.  I  believe  that 
most  stores  will  regard  their 
advertising  as  a  short-term 
proposition  with  the  major  em¬ 
phasis  on  immediate  response. 
The  more  enlightened  stores 
have  come  to  regard  it  as  a  long¬ 
term  proposition  with  immediate 
response.” 

Mr.  Bird  said  he  remembered 
when  the  idea  that  a  major  part 
of  a  major  store’s  volume  was 
attributed  to  people  who  like  to 
shop  at  that  store  rather  than 
at  some  other  was  considered 
wild-eyed  and  way-out.  Those 
were  the  days  when  market 
penetration  was  something  for 
national  advertisers  to  worry 
about. 

Such  is  not  the  case  today,  he 
said,  and  retail  stores  might  add 
the  words  “market  penetration” 
to  their  vocabularies. 

No  Room  For  Dullness 

In  advertising  that  communi¬ 
cates,  Mr.  Bird  said,  there  is  no 
room  for  the  dull  and  dreary, 
the  bromides  that  don’t  pene¬ 
trate  the  insulation  today’s  cus¬ 
tomer  has  acquired. 

“Freshness  and  charm  can 
break  through  the  reader’s  in¬ 
difference,”  he  observed.  “Who 
for  instance  can  resist  the  charm 
and  freshness  of  a  back-to-school 
ad  which  merely  said:  ‘We’re 
sorry,  but  our  back-to-school 
clothes  are  ready’.” 

Turning  to  co-op  advertising, 
Mr.  Bird  said  the  intelligent 
advertiser  can  use  it  to  enor¬ 
mous  advantage. 

“But  I  said  use,  not  funnel. 
One  of  our  clients,  for  example, 
puts  g:reat  emphasis  on  co-op 
advertising  to  help  tell  the  story 
of  complete  selections.  But  not 
once  have  they  run  a  co-op  ad 
.  .  .  even  when  they  g:ot  four- 
color  plates  for  nothing  .  .  . 
without  making  those  significant 
alterations  that  change  the  ad 
from  a  disembodied,  vag:ue  voice, 
to  the  voice  of  the  store,  talking 
to  their  customers,  in  their  way. 

The  store  can  never  permit 
the  resource  to  superimpose  its 
image  over  that  of  the  store. 
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Sure  it  takes  time  and  thought 
and  energy,  but  the  advertising 
department  or  agency  is  more 
than  a  mail  stop  between  the 
manufacturer  and  the  news¬ 
paper.  If  it  isn’t,  you’d  better 
get  out  of  there.” 

In  order  to  get  the  attention  of 
the  buyer  advertising  will  have 
to  get  better  and  better  and 
keep  getting  better,  Mr.  Bird 
said. 

Help  Wanted  Ads  Work 

Ross  Caldon,  sales  promotion 
manager  for  Weise’s,  which 
opened  a  new  store  in  a  shopping 
center  outside  Rockford,  Ill., 
said  a  help  wanted  series  cli¬ 
maxed  by  a  seven-column  dis¬ 
play  ad  asking  for  200  men  and 
women  produced  75  applicants 
from  which  40  qualified  people 
were  hired. 

Press  parties  for  local  and 
area  media  representatives  were 
held  on  afternoons  for  a  week 
prior  to  opening.  The  press 
toured  the  store,  met  company 
officials  and  enjoyed  refresh¬ 
ments.  Excellent  publicity  re¬ 
sulted.  Open  house  followed  with 
more  than  1,000  persons  showing 
up  on  invitation  for  a  look. 

After  an  extensive  newspaper 
advertising  campaign,  a  13-page 
newspaper  section  ran  the  day 
before  opening  with  news,  pic¬ 
tures  and  stories  of  Weises. 
Opening  ad  space  varied  in  size, 
with  most  ads  one-half  page  in 
size.  These  ads  sold  the  store,  its 
departments,  features,  conven¬ 
iences,  beauty.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  sell  merchandise. 

All  this  worked  toward  a  suc¬ 
cessful  opening,  Mr.  Caldon  said. 

Stanley  Marcus,  president  of 
Neiman-Marcus,  Dallas,  Tex., 
said  he  doesn’t  think  “many  of 
us  do  the  quality  of  advertising 
of  which  we  are  capable  and  to 
which  the  public  would  respond,” 
then  proceeded  to  tell  about  his 
public  relations  woman  who  re¬ 
ports  directly  to  management, 
not  the  advertising  department, 
and  helps  to  create  store  news. 

No  Advertiser  Pressure 

“Because  there  never  is  any 
advertiser  pressure  brought  to 
bear  upon  our  newspapers  or 
other  media,  I  think  we’ve 
earned  the  respect  of  the  people 
who  handle  news,”  Mr.  Marcus 
said. 

Neiman-Marcus  has  done  “a 
little”  experimentation  with  tv, 
he  said,  “but  we’re  not  convinced 
that  it’s  possible  to  project  a 


satisfactory  fashion  look  on  a 
consistent  basis  in  this  medium. 

“Maybe  someday  an  answer 
will  be  found,  but  when  you  real¬ 
ize  how  long  it  takes  a  top 
photographer  to  pose  a  model  to 
get  one  good  shot  that  looks 
natural,  but  isn’t,  then  you  real¬ 
ize  the  futility  of  hoping  to  get 
good  fashion  from  a  tv  camera 
crew.” 

Sections  Effective 

Effectiveness  of  sections,  slip- 
sheets  and  color  in  newspaper 
advertising  was  stressed  by 
Budd  Gore,  Halle  Bros.  Co.,  who 
is  president  and  co-founder  of 
the  Retail  Advertising  Confer¬ 
ence. 

“If  you  cannot  afford  sec¬ 
tions,”  he  said,  “use  slip-sheets, 
which  are  pullouts  of  one  sheet, 
or  tw'o  pages.  If  you  cannot 
afford  two  pages,  get  a  non¬ 
competitor  to  join  in  a  program 
and  buy  one  side — you  buy  the 
other.” 

Color  newsprint  always  stands 
out  in  newspapers,  he  said,  and 
numerous  stores  have  had  much 
success  with  pink  newsprint, 
using  it  in  sections  and  slip- 
sheets. 

• 

A<l  Art  Director 
To  Help  Retailers 

Detroit 

The  appointment  of  Glenn  E. 
Svikhart  as  advertising  art  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
has  been  announced  by  Adver¬ 
tising  Director  Elving  N.  An¬ 
derson. 

“We  intend  to  go  as  far  as 
necessary  in  order  to  provide 
convenient  professional  guidance 
and  assistance  to  advertisers 
whose  circumstances  might  not 
allow  them  to  get  maximum  ef¬ 
fectiveness  from  their  Free 
Press  ad  schedules  without  our 
help,”  Mr.  Anderson  said.  “Mr. 
Svikhart’s  broad  newspaper  and 
retail  advertising  experience  will 
be  extremely  valuable  to  Detroit 
area  retailers.” 

Mr.  Svikhart,  46,  comes  to  De¬ 
troit  from  Florida,  where  he  has 
been  graphic  arts  manager  of 
the  St.  Petersburg  Times  since 
1958.  He  was  with  the  retail 
advertising  art  department  of 
Montgomery  Ward  for  11  years. 

• 

Mortuary  Ads  Alive 

Los  Angeles 

A  firm  believer  in  newspaper 
advertising  from  a  background 
of  three  generations  of  family 
ownership  spanning  122  years, 
the  Utter-McKinley  Mortuaries 
in  Los  Angeles  will  utilize  news¬ 
papers  again  as  a  major  medium 
during  1965.  At  least  half  of 
the  advertising  budget  will  go 
into  newspapers  in  the  areas 
served  by  the  firm’s  18  mortu¬ 
aries. 
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New  Agency 
Fee  Desigiicd 
To  Cut  Costs 

A  new  method  of  advertising 
agency  compensation  by  the 
American  Tobacco  Company  and 
two  of  its  agencies.  Batten,  Bar¬ 
ton,  Durstine  &  Osborn  Inc., 
and  Sullivan,  Stauffer,  (’olwell 
and  Bayles  Inc.,  was  announced 
this  week. 

Robert  B.  Walker,  president 
of  American,  said  the  method 
provides : 

1.  Agency  profits  up  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  percentage  of  gross  billings 
will  be  guaranteed  by  the  ad¬ 
vertiser; 

2.  Agency  profits  in  excess  of 
a  certain  percentage  will  be 
shared  between  the  advertiser 
and  the  agency. 

The  new  system,  Mr.  Walker 
said,  eliminates  “the  classic 
bugaboos  —  and  evils  —  of  ex¬ 
cessive  profits  or  losses.  It  em¬ 
bodies  the  unique  condition  of 
parallel  incentives  —  both  profit 
and  cost  control  —  for  adver¬ 
tiser  and  agency  alike. 

“By  virtue  of  the  profit-split¬ 
ting  feature  above  the  minimum 
guarantee  level,”  Mr.  Walker 
said,  “the  new  system  avoids 
the  wastefulness  and  escalation 
tendencies  inherent  in  a  ‘cost- 
plus’  arrangement.” 

It  will  apply  to  all  media  ad¬ 
vertising  placed  for  American 
Tobacco  Co. 

BBDO  is  the  agency  for 
Tareyton  and  Lucky  Strike  ciga¬ 
rettes.  SSC&D  handles  Pall  Mall 
and  Half  and  Half  cigarettes. 

The  new  compensation  ar¬ 
rangement  is  expected  to  result 
in  substantial  reduction  of 
American’s  costs.  Where  the 
usual  cost-plus  compensation 
systems  produce  more  profit  for 
the  agency  only  through  higher 
cost  to  the  advertiser,  the  new 
system  provides  the  agency  with 
the  incentive  to  hold  down  costs 
and  operate  with  the  highest 
possible  efficiency,  Mr.  Walker 
said. 

“Also  removed,”  he  said,  “is 
the  advertiser’s  fear  of  exces¬ 
sive  profit  to  the  agency,  since 
profits  above  the  minimum  guar¬ 
antee  level  are  shared  by  both 
advertiser  and  agency.  And, 
equally,  the  agency’s  fear  of 
losing  money  on  the  account  is 
removed  with  the  result  that 
the  agency  continues  to  feel  free 
to  innovate,  test  and  experiment 
with  new  approaches  and  new 
ideas  on  the  client’s  behalf.” 

BBDO  said  another  client, 
Schafer  Brewing  Co.,  has 
agreed  to  take  part  in  the  test 
of  the  new  system. 
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Small-Town  Papers 
Are  Attractive  Now 


lly  Georfje  Gribhen 

Board  CJiaimian,  Youdk  &  Rubiram 


(Remarks  from  an  address  de¬ 
livered  to  the  Michigan  Press 
Association  Jan.  30.) 

In  the  last  20  years,  national 
advertisinR  has  quadrupled  in 
volume.  A  whole  new  medium, 
television,  has  come  into  being 
and  is  doing  a  billion  dollar  an¬ 
nual  national  network  business. 
While  newspapers  have  pros¬ 
pered  too,  you  have  not  pros¬ 
pered  to  the  degree  you  might 
have  or  should  have. 

Just  where  and  just  why  have 
you  lost  out?  I  don’t  think  you 
lose  out,  as  many  of  you  think, 
because  the  clerical  cost  to  an 
advertising  agency  for  a  news¬ 
paper  campaign  is  high  or  the 
work  inconvenient.  We  can  han¬ 
dle  this.  Nor  am  I  sure  that 
you  always  lose  out  simply  be¬ 
cause  your  prices  are  high, 
which  they  are. 

I  am  sure,  though,  that  you 
lose  out  because  your  prices  are 
inconsistent.  It’s  encouraging  to 
see  that  a  few  newspapers  have 
already  swung  around  to  a  sin¬ 
gle  rate.  The  results  that  seem 
to  follow  these  changes  will  in¬ 
fluence  many  other  papers  to 
come  closer  to  a  single  rate. 
But  in  the  meantime,  you  can¬ 
not  expect  me,  or  any  other 
advertising  executive  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  happy  with  a  rate 
structure  that,  in  effect,  costs 
us  business. 

Fail  to  Sell  the  Medium 

You  can  also  be  faulted  on 
your  collective  salesmanship. 
When  it  becomes  a  choice  as  to 
which  competing  paper  to  select 
in  one  market,  you  are  excellent 
salesmen.  But  you  do  not  do  so 
well  when  it  comes  to  selling 
yourselves  to  us  as  a  national 
medium.  Your  representatives, 
all  too  often,  sell  against  each 
other  rather  than  against  other 
media.  The  magazines,  in  the 
main,  have  been  sensible  enough 
to  stop  squabbling  among  them¬ 
selves  and  have  closed  ranks. 
You  could  profit  a  great  deal 
from  their  example.  Can’t  you 
get  together  and  come  to  us 


or  to  a  large  national  adver¬ 
tiser  and  say,  “We  have  looked 
at  your  problem.  Did  you  ever 
think  of  solving  it  this  way?” 

Up  to  this  point,  I  have  ladled 
out  vinegar  with  a  heavy  hand. 
I  have  been  candid  in  order  to 
be  helpful.  The  criticism  I  have 
voiced  is  widely  held,  and  you 
must  soon  discover  real,  mean¬ 
ingful  ways  to  counteract  it, 
if  you  seriously  want  to  in¬ 
crease  your  volume. 

Now,  while  I  still  plan  to 
be  candid  with  you,  I  am  going 
to  pour  some  spoonfuls  of 
honey. 

Knowing  the  needs  and  desires 
of  our  clients,  and  sensing  the 
requirements  of  other  large  na¬ 
tional  advertisers,  I  see  a  future 
for  you  that  can  only  be  more 
prosperous.  It’s  a  prosperity 
that  will  extend  beyond  the 
large  metropolitan  papers  to 
more  small  dailies  and  more 
weeklies. 

From  our  viewpoint,  the  first 
factor  that  is  working  in  your 
favor  is  the  forward  impetus 
of  the  United  States  economy 
itself.  The  second  is  that  large 
corporations,  every  year,  show 
a  growing  sophistication  in  their 
knowledge  of  their  markets. 
More  and  more  national  adver¬ 
tising  will  be  focused  on  sharply 
defined  markets  as  time  goes  on. 
More  and  more  of  it  will  thus 
be  channeled  into  newspapers. 

Consider  too  the  interaction 
of  these  two  forces:  Prosperity 
extending  to  more  people,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  an  expanding 
ability  to  define  markets.  In 
many  areas  and  for  many 
products,  the  result  will  be 
stepped-up  use  by  national  ad¬ 
vertiser  of  small  dailies  and 
weeklies. 

Emotional  Factor  at  Work 

There  is  an  emotional  factor 
that  will  affect  arvertising  al¬ 
locations,  too.  As  obvious  as  the 
growth  of  our  economy  is  the 
growth  of  our  suburbs  and  ex- 
urbs.  The  swelling  numbers  of 
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people  develop  a  heightened  in¬ 
terest  in  their  new  home  towns. 
They  develop  a  new  sense  of 
identification,  as  the  psychol¬ 
ogists  would  say. 

I  think  you  will  be  sensing 
this  emotional  factor  soon  in 
terms  of  increased  national 
newspaper  advertising  in  many 
weeklies. 

Newspapers,  particularly  small 
newspapers  and  weeklies,  main¬ 
tain  a  dialogue  that  other  media 
cannot.  There  is  an  intimacy 
between  the  opinion-maker,  or 
the  opinion  observ'er,  and  the 
common,  every  day  opinion- 
holder  that  exists  nowhere  else. 
Certainly  not  on  network  tele¬ 
vision.  Nor  in  the  mass  mag¬ 
azines. 

The  immediacy,  the  intimacy, 
of  communication  that  exists 
endows  newspaper  advertising 
with  a  power  that  is  quite  ex¬ 
ceptional.  Products,  particularly 
national  products,  take  on  a 
home-town  quality  when  adver¬ 
tised  right  beside  local  stores 
and  shops.  This  is  a  powerful 
advantage. 

However,  the  advantage  is 
not  automatic.  Your  prices  are 
high,  compared  to  much  of  your 
national  competition.  You  have 
fared  well  when  the  needs  of 
the  national  advertiser  are  spe¬ 
cial.  But  he  is  a  large-volume 
shopper.  To  get  him  away  from 
the  shopping  center  oftener  and 
into  your  store.  Tiffany’s,  of¬ 
tener,  you  have  got  to  give  him 
better  sales  arguments  and  offer 
him  better  service.  You  must 
show  him  a  far  better  under¬ 
standing  of  his  business  than 
you  have  in  the  past. 

Whal  Is  Needed 

Here  are  some  things  you 
can  do. 

•  You  can  do  some  cost  ac¬ 
counting  and  give  us  some  line 
rates  that  are  consistent. 

•  You  can  take  a  long,  fair- 
minded  look  at  your  local-na¬ 
tional  rate  differentials. 

•  When  you  yourselves  can¬ 
not  develop  new  techniques  to 
help  the  national  advertiser,  at 
least  don’t  be  so  reluctant  to 
accept  ours.  SpectaColor  offers 
an  unprecedented  opportunity. 
But  the  national  advertiser  can¬ 
not  use  it  for  a  nationwide  cam¬ 
paign  if  there  are  important 
markets  across  the  country 
where  newspapers  refuse  to 
provide  it. 

•  You  can  take  a  look  at 
your  circulation  lists.  You  can 
give  the  national  advertiser 


demographic  .segments  just  as 
the  magazines  have  done. 

•  You  can  give  the  national 
advertiser  a  great  deal  more 
help  in  such  things  as  copy  test¬ 
ing  and  the  distribution  of 
samples. 

Take  them  and  we  both  will 
prosper.  Take  them,  and  the 
free  press  will  l)e  more  inde¬ 
pendent,  because  it  will  be 
stronger. 

• 

Advertising’s 
True  Role; 
Build  Profits 

Companies  which  use  adver¬ 
tising  primarily  to  build  an 
“image”  are  “amateur  adver¬ 
tisers,”  according  to  Stephen 
Deitz,  executive  vicepresident  of 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt. 

In  an  address  to  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  of  Washington  last 
week,  Mr.  Deitz  said  advertising 
is  divided  into  two  groups — 
amateur  and  professionals,  with 
the  main  difference  being  that 
the  pros  “regard  advertising  as 
an  effective  business  tool  whose 
whole  reason  for  being  is  higher 
corporate  profits.” 

“Everytime  I  hear  that  the 
reason  for  an  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  is  to  ‘generate  good  will 
for  .  .  .’  or  ‘create  a  favorable 
attitude  toward  .  .  .’  or  ‘stimu¬ 
late  interest  in  .  .  .’  well  that’s 
when  I  reach  for  an  antacid,” 
he  remarked. 

Those  who  prefer  the  “old, 
high  flying,  slap-dash”  proced¬ 
ures  and  cling  to  the  view  that 
advertising  should  be  tied  only 
to  company  and  product  good 
will  are,  he  said,  “part  of  a 
vanishing  breed,  and  they’re 
voicing  a  view  of  advertising 
that’s  all  but  obsolete.” 

The  professional  approach  to 
advertising  offers  the  advertiser 
the  only  possible  way  to  combat 
rising  costs  of  selling  and  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  a  clear  competi¬ 
tive  edge  in  the  improvement  of 
profit  position,  he  said. 

• 

63-37  for  Industry 

Lafayette,  Ind. 

The  second  annual  Business 
and  Industry  Section  of  the  Lo- 
fayette  Journal  and  Courier  on 
Jan.  26  ran  63%  advertising 
(mostly  from  local  companies) 
and  37%  editorial  content  in 
36  pages. 
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Most  FC&B  Clients  Spending  More  in  ’65 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


By  now,  1965  advertising 
recommendations  for  clients  in 
the  New  York  office  of  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding  have  gone 
through  the  plans  board,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Rolland  W.  Taylor,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  agency  and  chairman 
of  the  New  York  Plans  Board. 

“While  there  are  no  dramatic 
changes  in  view,  most  clients 
are  planning  larger  expenditures 
this  year  than  in  1964,”  Mr. 
Taylor  said. 

Mr.  Taylor  said  he  was  reluc¬ 
tant  this  early  in  the  year  to 
make  exact  estimates  on  growth 
expectations.  He  thought,  how¬ 
ever,  that  overall,  total  adver¬ 
tising  expenditures  would  in¬ 
crease  through  1965  and  he  was 
hopeful  his  agency  would  get 
its  fair  share  of  the  increase. 

Last  year’s  billings,  including 
international,  of  FC&B 
amounted  to  more  than  $190,- 
000,000,  up  some  20%  over  1963. 

IS  on  Plans  Board 

There  are  15  top  agency  ex¬ 
ecutives  on  the  plans  board, 
including  Mr.  Taylor,  who  pre¬ 
sides.  The  board  meets  as  often 
as  necessary,  though  the  meet¬ 
ings  are  apt  to  be  more  frequent 
in  the  second  half  of  the  year 
than  in  the  first  six  months.  All 
facets  of  marketing  client  prod¬ 
ucts  are  considered  by  the  ac¬ 
count,  creative,  media,  market¬ 
ing,  research  and  merchandising 
executives  attending.  Sessions 
last  from  an  hour  to  as  long  as 
four  hours,  with  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  only  one  client  being 
considered  at  a  single  meeting. 

As  president,  Mr.  Taylor,  of 
course,  is  a  member  of  the  FC&B 
board  of  directors.  He  is  one  of 
the  three  members  of  the 
agency’s  executive  committee 
and  also  serves  on  the  inter¬ 
national,  finance  and  operations 
committees. 

The  approximate  breakdown 
of  total  client  billings  in  1964 
showed  that  television  got  about 
52%,  print  (newspapers  and 
magazines)  39%,  radio  7%,  and 
outdoor  2%. 

Mr.  Taylor  said  he  seeks  all 
possible  information  he  can  get 
on  media  and  advertising  in 
general.  He  has  an  open  door 
policy,  and  welcomes  visits  from 
top  media  executives. 

Newspapermen  Friends 

Mr.  Taylor  said  he  had  a 
number  of  friends  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field.  Early  in  his  career 
he  worked  in  the  merchandising 
department  of  Hearst’s  Ameri¬ 
can  Weekly.  In  summer  months 


83.  Founded  in  1938,  billings  in  | 
10  years  increased  from  $1.47  I 
million  in  1954.  ! 

In  1964,  FCB  Radar  of  .Milan,  i 
Italy,  and  FCB  Balling,  Copen-  ■ 
hagen,  Denmark  were  acquired. 
The  latter  makes  FC&B  the  first 
international  agency  to  be  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  Scandinavian  i 
market  with  its  own  office.  Dis-  I 
cussions  with  other  agencies  in  i 
Europe  are  in  progres.s,  Mr. 
Taylor  said. 

Last  year  the  first  step  was 
taken  into  the  Pacific  area,  with  I 
the  purchase  of  Briggs,  Canny,  ■ 
James  &  Paramor  with  offices  in 
Sydney  and  Melbourne,  Aus-  ■- 
tralia.  This  agency  is  now  - 
known  as  BCJP-Foote,  Cone  & 
Belding. 

In  addition  what  previously  ' 
had  been  a  Paris  branch  of  the  : 
New  York  office  was  reorganized  ■ 
so  that  it  now  operates  as  a  full- 
service  agency  in  France. 

New  Oients 

U.S,  offices,  each  of  which  is 
structured  as  an  independent 
agency,  are  located  in  New  ; 
York,  (Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  San  \ 
Francisco  and  Houston.  Other  j 


he  spends  weekends  at  his  home 
in  Southport,  Connecticut,  and 
he  said,  “plays  bad  golf”  some¬ 
times  with  Charles  T.  Lipscomb, 
Jr.,  president  of  tbe  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA. 

“I  do  not  have  many  news¬ 
papermen  calling  on  me,  but 
when  they  do  come  in  I  find  that 
their  visits  are  stimulating  and 
informative,”  Mr.  Taylor  said. 

Specifically,  he  mentioned  a 
visit  last  August  from  Frank 
McKenney,  General  Manager, 
and  W.  W.  Meyer,  Manager  of 
National  Advertising,  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star, 

“They  spent  about  an  hour  in 
my  office,”  he  said.  “It  was  one 
of  the  most  interesting  visits  of 
the  year.  They  told  me  a  great 
many  things  their  newspaper 
was  doing  which  otherwise  I 
wouldn’t  have  known  about.” 

Mr.  Taylor,  who  at  one  time 
was  advertising  director  of  Col¬ 
gate  Palmolive,  said  he  con¬ 
sidered  newspapers  extremely 
important  to  national  adver¬ 
tisers  for  moving  goods  and 
selling  services. 

“There  are  certain  jobs  that 
no  medium  can  do  as  well  as 
newspapers,”  Mr.  Taylor  said. 

“A  good  example  is  our  news¬ 
paper-placed  advertising  for 
TWA,  specifying  local  departure 
times  and  fares.” 

Planning  media  strategy  is 
one  of  the  most  important 
agency  functions,  Mr.  Taylor 


suggested,  calling  for  compre-  are  located  in  London, 

hensive  knowledge  of  all  avail-  Mexico  City,  Toronto  and  Frank- 


able  media. 

“This  knowledge,”  Mr.  Taylor 


furt. 

Mr.  Taylor  heads  an  organi- 


said,  “provides  the ’solid  founda-  “tion  with  more  than  1700  em- 
tion  for  an  agency’s  media  ployes,  of  whom  439  are  located 


recommendations  to  most  pro- 

ductively  reach  the  clients’  po-  clients  for  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding 
tential  customers.”  are  the  Capitol  Record  Distri^ 

uting  Corporation,  E.  &  J.  Gallo 
Growth  Plans  Winery,  Best  Foods  Division  of 

,  J  ,  ,  Corn  Products  Sales  Co.,  Booth 

that  Fisheries,  and  the  Hammond 
FC&B  had  Its  own  “growth  ^  Company, 
plans  and  ambitions,  but  we  New  York  clients  with  whom 
would  rather  not  discuss  them  Baylor  is  most  closely  con- 
outside  of  our  own  organiza-  the  Angostura- 

...  Wupperman  Corp.;  Best  Foods; 

International  expansion  m  Clairol,  Inc.;  the  Equitable  Life 
continuing.  The  approach  FC&B  Assurance  Society  of  the  United 
IS  taking  IS  through  outright  states;  some  brands  of  General 
purchase  of  established  foreign  poods  Corp.;  Health  Insurance 

Institute ;  Lanvin-Charles  of  the 
.  Ritz,  Inc.;  Menley  &  James 

mined,”  Mr.  Taylor  said,  “best  Laboratories;  S.  A.  Schonbrunn 
allows  the  apney  to  serve  its  ^  ^o.,  Inc.,  makers  of  Savarin 
clients  m  the  growing  inter-  Regular  and  Savarin  Instant 
national  markets.  Coffee;  Trans  World  Airlines; 


clients  m  the  growing  inter-  Regular  and  Savarin  Instant 
national  markets.  Coffee;  Trans  World  Airlines; 

“Because  of  the  acute  short-  and  the  United  States  Depart- 
age  of  trained  agency  personnel  ment  of  Labor,  for  the  Adver- 
abroad,  it  is  becoming  increas-  tising  Council’s  automation  edu- 
ingly  difficult  to  find  and  engrage  cation  campaign, 
competent  people  to  start,  estab-  “An  agency  president’s  prin- 
lish  and  manage  a  new  foreign  cipal  job  is  to  insure  that  his 


office,”  he  added. 


clients  get  the  best  work  pos- 


Latest  FC&B  foreign  pur-  sible,”  Mr.  Taylor  said. 


chase  was  Rygraards  AB, 


“This  requires  assembling  the 


major  advertising  agency  of  best  possible  talent  to  create, 
Stockholm  and  Malmo,  Sweden,  prepare  and  place  advertising 
It  has  annual  billings  of  more  and  maintaining  an  environment 
than  $3.6  million  and  a  staff  of  (Continued  on  page  22) 
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San  Diego,  California,  now  has  a  population  of  1,147,497' 
not  incluchng  our  koala  bears*  (we  oni,  count  people) 


Even  without  the  koalas,  San  Diego  is  the  *2  City  Newspaper 
Market  in  the  11  Western  States. 


Everybody  (even  the  koala  bears  in  the  Zoo) 
loves  San  Diego's  mild,  even  temperature. 
Advertisers  do,  too.  San  Diego  is  a  year-round 
market.  There  are  no  weather  problems 
affecting  sales  month  by  month:  Retail  Sales 
totaled  more  than  $1,400,715,000  last  year.t 

And  only  San  Diego  can  offer  advertisers  so 
many  buyers  through  just  one  medium— The 


San  Diego  Union/Evening  Tribune.  85®/o  of 
San  Diego  County  families  live  in  an  urban 
area  which  accounts  for  more  than  88®/o  of 
the  total  retail  sales.  80®/o  of  these  families 
regularly  read  The  San  Diego  Union/Evening 
Tribune,  unduplicated. 

*Coplvy  Newspapers  Economic  Research  Department 
^Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  1964 
ttfacfs  Consolidated  Market  Survey 


ailt  San  111(00  Union  |  EVENING  TRIBUNE 

Ccplaj  N<uisf«{ins  ■THE  RING  OF  TRUTH’ 

15  hometown  daily  newspapers  covering  San  Diego.  California  — Greater  Los  Angeles  — Springfield.  Illinois 
—and  Northern  Illinois.  Served  by  The  Copley  News  Service  with  a  Washington  bureau  and  bureaus  in  other 
maior  centers  of  the  world  REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  NELSON  ROBERTS  &  ASSOCIATES.  INC. 


Taylor 

{Continued  from  pane  20) 


AGENCY  ITEMS 


in  which  this  talent  can  work 
at  its  very  best.” 

4,300  Sliarrlinlilen 

FC&B  will  hold  its  second 
annual  stockholders’  meeting  in 
Chicago  in  May,  and  Mr.  Taylor 
said  he  was  pleased  with  the 
way  the  stock  was  going.  Shares 
were  split  five-for-four  last 
October  and  in  January  the 
agency  filed  an  application  for  a 
listing  of  its  Common  Stock  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

There  are  about  4,500  share¬ 
holders  in  44  states,  and  in  a 
number  of  foreign  countries.  The 
new  quarterly  dividend  is  14 
cents  on  each  split  share,  an 
increase  of  about  17%  from  the 
previous  rate,  which,  figured  on 
the  basis  of  the  split  shares,  was 
at  a  quarterly  rate  of  12  cents. 

“The  principal  reason  for 
going  public,”  Mr.  Taylor  said, 
“was  to  insure  a  stable  perpetu¬ 
ity  for  the  agency.  In  terms  of 
our  relations  with  clients,  it  has 
not  changed  our  mode  of  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  slightest.” 

• 

Rejoins  This  Week 

Michael  J.  Kelly  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  vicepresident  and  west¬ 
ern  advertising  manager  for 
This  Week  Magazine.  He  has 
been  with  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborn,  Chicago,  as  di¬ 
rector  of  marketing  services. 
Prior  to  joining  BBDO,  he  was 
a  member  of  the  This  Week 
sales  staff. 

• 

Changes  Metlia 

Boyce  McCoy,  formerly  with 
Sawyer-Ferguson- Walker  Com¬ 
pany,  national  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentatives,  has  joined  Better 
Hom^s  &  Gardens  magazine  as 
an  advertising  sales  representa¬ 
tive.  He  will  operate  out  of  Chi¬ 
cago. 

NO  LONGER  EXPERIMENTAL! 


McCANN  -  MARSCHALK-F. 
William  Free,  36,  has  been 
named  president  and  Bill  M. 
Sansing  has  been  named  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  and  general 
manager.  Stuart  D.  Watson, 
continues  as  chairman  and  chief 
operating  officer.  The  agency’s 
name  is  being  shortened  to  Mar- 
schalk  Company.  Founded  as 
Marschalk  and  Pratt  in  1923,  it 
became  affiliated  with  the  Inter¬ 
public  Group  of  Companies  in 
1954.  Billings  in  1954  totaled  $6 
million,  today  they  exceed  $50 
million.  (W.  T.  Grant,  Pillsbury, 
Bristol  Myers  and  Speidel,  etc.) 

*  *  • 

CLINTON  E.  FRANK— Rob¬ 
ert  N.  Bauer  has  been  promoted 
to  assistant  media  director  and 
Robert  Irvine  has  joined  the 
agency  as  a  media  buyer.  Mr. 
Bauer  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  School  of 
Journalism. 

*  *  « 

LENNEN  &  NEWELL  — 
Louis  S.  Benincasa  has  joined 
the  agency  from  McCall  Corpo¬ 
ration  as  an  account  executive 
on  the  P.  Lorillard  account. 

*  *  * 

NEEDHAM,  HARPER  & 
STEERS  has  announced  the 
promotions  of  Peter  A.  Nelson 
and  E.  Christian  Schoenleb  to 
account  supervisors  in  Chicago. 
Mr.  Nelson  started  in  1956  in 

the  mail  room. 

•  *  * 

KENYON  &  ECKHARDT, 
Chicago,  has  been  appointed  to 
handle  Ampex  audio  magnetic 
recorders. 

*  *  * 

MARSCHALK’s  Miami  office 
will  handle  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  for  the  Caddy  Cor¬ 
poration,  makers  of  a  new  unit 
for  disposing  of  kitchen  gar¬ 
bage.  The  agency  is  test  market¬ 
ing  the  unit  in  Florida. 


BOZELL  &  JACOBS,  Omaha, 
have  named  Omer  Dye,  formerly 
sales  and  ad  manager  for  Ral¬ 
ston  Purina  Company,  super¬ 
visor  of  account  services  for  the 
agricultural  division.  Mr.  Dye 
has  a  degree  in  agricultural 
journalism  from  the  University 
of  Missouri. 

*  *  • 

N.  W.  AYER  has  some  new 
faces.  Jack  J.  Shore,  a  former 
copywriter  with  the  Marc  Wyse 
agency  in  Cleveland,  has  joined 
the  copy  department  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Charles  F.  Lehwald, 
former  Leo  Burnett  media 
buyer,  has  joined  the  Chicago 
office  on  the  United  Airlines  ac¬ 
count.  Walter  O.  Koehler,  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  Motor  Magazine, 
has  been  assigned  to  the  public 
relations  department  in  New 
York,  and  E.  Phillip  LaBorie, 
formerly  of  the  sales  promo¬ 
tion  department  of  the  Provident 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  has 
joined  the  copy  department  in 
Philadelphia. 

*  *  « 

McCANN  -  ERICKSON’S  De¬ 
troit  office  opened  for  business 
at  a  new  address  —  three  of  the 
tower  floors  of  the  Fisher  Build¬ 
ing  previously  occupied  only  by 
the  Fisher  brothers. 

*  •  • 

D’ARCY,  St.  Louis,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Marvin  D.  McQueen  ad¬ 
ministrative  vicepresident  and 
assistant  to  the  president.  He 
will  head  the  new  business  de¬ 
partment. 

«  « 

REACH,  McCLINTON,  Bos¬ 
ton,  has  made  Richard  S. 
Humphrey  Jr.  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors. 

*  *  * 

BBDO-BUFFALO  —  J.  Paul 
Meegan  has  been  named  a  vice- 
president  and  manager  of  the 
Buffalo  office.  He  succeeds  Dale 
G.  Casto,  who  will  retire  July 
1  after  39  years  with  BBDO. 
Mr.  Meegan  is  a  graduate  of 
Dartmouth  and  a  former  Buffalo 
newspaperman.  He  joined  BBDO 
in  1952  as  a  copywriter. 

«  *  * 

H.  F.  (Hal)  Griswold,  vice- 
president,  senior  management 
officer  and  director  of  account 
service  with  McCann-Erickson, 
Los  Angeles,  has  been  named 
executive  assistant  to  the  mar¬ 
keting  department  vicepresident 
of  United  States  Borax  &  Chem¬ 
ical  Corporation.  He  attended 
the  University  of  Wisconsin 
where  he  obtained  a  B.A.  degree 
in  journalism-advertising.  Dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II  he  was  press 
chief.  Headquarters  Communi¬ 
cation  Zone  in  London  and  Paris, 


and  was  on  the  public  relations  1 
staff  in  the  Pentagon.  I 

♦  *  *  :| 

Vic  Collin,  West  Co:ut  ad- 
vertising  executive,  will  join  the 
management  staff  of  Dawson, 
Turner  &  Jenkins,  Portland- 
based  advertising  and  public  re¬ 
lations  agency,  as  viceprosident 
and  account  supervisor.  He  re¬ 
cently  resigned  from  Cole  & 
Weber. 

«  ♦  « 

C.  D.  Everhart  has  joined 
Bozell  &  Jacobs,  as  an  account 
executive.  He  formerly  was  as¬ 
sistant  public  relations  director 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change. 

*  *  * 

Colgate  -  Palmolive  Company 
announced  that  the  Domestic 

Division  is  placing  advertising 
for  all  Cashmere  products  with 
Lennen  &  Newell  Advertising 
Agency  in  keeping  with  the 

policy  of  concentrating  an  en¬ 
tire  product  line  within  one 
agency. 

«  «  * 

Sosnow  &  Weinstein,  of  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J.,  has  appointed  Sam 
Silverberg  an  account  executive. 
Edward  Boyle,  previously  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  Wiley  Kier- 

nan  Advertising  Agency,  re¬ 

places  Mr.  Silverberg  as  produc¬ 
tion  manager  of  S  &  W. 

*  *  « 

The  Goldman  and  Walter  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  of  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  has  changed  its  name  to 
Goldman,  Walter  and  Tillman 
Advertising  Agency,  with  Nor¬ 
man  D.  Tillman  becoming  a 
partner.  The  agency,  which  bills 
$1.5  million,  celebrates  its  20th 
anniversary  this  year. 

• 

L.  A.  Times  Income 
Tops  $100  Million 

For  the  first  time  in  its  his¬ 
tory,  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
last  year  passed  the  $100  mil¬ 
lion  line  in  total  revenue  from 
advertising  and  circulation. 

The  1964  income,  according 
to  Robert  D.  Nelson,  general 
manager,  was  more  than  double 
the  income  of  the  new'spaper 
operations  eight  years  ago.  The 
Times  carried  more  than  93  mil¬ 
lion  lines  of  advertising  and  its 
circulation  increased  more  than 
44,000  to  820,000  weekdays  and 
1,155,000  Sundays  during  1964. 

Mr.  Nelson  said  the  Times 
consumed  265,000  tons  of  news¬ 
print.  One  Sunday  edition  con¬ 
tained  more  than  600  pages  and 
a  weekday  edition  ran  to  180 
pages. 


We’ve  passed  the  lest  of  time — our  book  is  now  an  indis¬ 
pensable  media  tool,  used  continually  throughout  the  year  by 
newspaper  advertisers  and  agencies  across  the  country.  When 
our  first  book,  CIRCULATION  ’62,  made  its  appearance 
three  years  ago,  it  was  an  immediate  success  with  media 
and  advertising  people.  No  one  had  ever  seen  anything  like 
it.  A  comprehensive  analysis  of  newspaper  circulations:  in  one 
easy-to-use  book,  the  basic  circulation  and  coverage  facts  for 
all  U.  S.  daily  and  Sunday  newspapers,  arranged  in  a  useful 
and  orderly  fashion.  And  we  have  followed  the  identical 
format  for  three  annual  issues.  Your  prospects  have  formed 
the  useful  habit  of  looking  up  your  coverage  facts  in  our 
book  because  it’s  handy — ^right  at  their  desks — because  they 
have  confidence  in  our  publication.  And,  of  course,  this  is  the 
^st  time  to  promote — to  help  the  user — when  he  is  interested 
in  your  newspaper,  your  market,  your  area.  That’s  why  we 
have  had  a  gain  in  advertising  from  newspapers  for  each  of 
three  successive  years.  CIRCULATION  ’65  will  be  the  best 
yet!  Closing  date  is  March  15.  Send  your  space  reservation 
now  to  Tom  Sinding,  American  Newspaper  Markets,  Inc. 
Box  182,  Northfield,  Illinois. 
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THE  TRENTON  TIMES  ANNOUNCES  A 

SINGLE  RATE 

STARTING  APRIL  1, 1965 

DETAILS,  REQUEST  CARD  24  " 


PR  Men  Play  Sports 
Pages  for  Clients 


A  growing  number  of  public 
relations  people  are  turning  to 
sports  pages,  television  and  ra¬ 
dio  to  put  across  a  variety  of 
client  objectives. 

A  classic  example  of  what  the 
craft  is  doing  appeared  in  stories 
about  Jimmy  Brown,  fullback  of 
the  Cleveland  Browns,  being 
named  wdnner  of  the  S.  Rae 
Hickok  Pro  Athlete  of  the  Year 
Award. 

Behind  this  15-year-old  pub¬ 
licity  stunt  is  Murray  Goodman, 
a  former  sports  writer  who 
heads  the  sports  division  of 
Richard  Kerr  Inc.,  New  York 
ad  agency.  The  client  is  Hickok 
Inc.,  manufacturer  of  belts.  The 
award  is  a  diamond-studded  belt 
which  Mr.  Goodman  says  is 
worth  $10,000. 

Mr.  Goodman  is  also  running 
a  contest  among  news  photog¬ 
raphers  for  the  best  action  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  15  Hickok  belt  win¬ 
ners.  Prize  pictures  will  be  hung 
in  the  Hickok  Hall  of  Fame  in 
Rochester. 

From  Daytona  Beach,  Fla.  on 
Jan.  25  came  stories  of  the  Pure 
Oil  Co.  Performance  Trials 
sanctioned  by  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  for  Stock  Car  Racing. 
Pontiac,  Buick  Electra,  Olds 
Holiday,  Tempest,  Ford,  Ram¬ 
bler  and  Mustang  all  got  name 
publicity  in  advance  of  the  Feb. 
14  Daytona  500-mile  Classic. 

Since  1962,  Ford  dealers  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  have 
run  the  Thunderbird  Golf  Tour¬ 
nament  to  keep  the  name  of 
their  Thunderbird  model  before 
newspaper  readers  and  tv  view¬ 
ers. 

Shell  Oil  has  Gene  Sarazen 
under  contract  and  getting  into 
local  sports  pages  to  promote 
the  tv  show,  “Shell’s  Wide 
World  of  Golf.” 


This  month  Tidewater  Oil, 
client  of  Grey  Public  Relations 
Inc.,  an  affiliate  of  Grey  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  announced  it  had 
become  a  participating  sponsor 
in  the  New  York  Yankees  tv  and 
radio  broadcasts  for  the  1966 
season. 

“Sports  personalities  sell 
products  and  put  everyone  con¬ 
cerned  in  a  pleasant  environ¬ 
ment,”  Warren  W.  Schwed, 
president  of  Grey  PR,  said.  He 
wrote  sports  for  United  Press 
following  World  War  II.  At 
Grey  he  organized  a  sports  bu¬ 
reau  which  operates  sports  pub¬ 
licity-promotion  for  The  Men- 
nen  Co.,  Ward  Foods  Inc.,  Grey¬ 
hound  Lines  Inc.,  and  P.  Loril- 
lard  Co.,  besides  Tidewater. 

To  “strengthen  M  e  n  n  e  n  ’  s 
identity  with  sports,”  Grey  re¬ 
cently  launched  a  Mennen  Mile 
Trophy  Race  at  Florida’s  Tropi¬ 
cal  Park.  For  a  “Mennen  Sweep- 
stakes”  selection  of  pickers  of 
professional  football  winners. 
Grey  arranged  home-town  inter¬ 
views,  award  presentations,  and 


Cleveland 
Walter  Jackson,  guardian  of 
Chessie  during  his  28  years  as 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway, 
is  looking  forward  to  a  “fishing” 
retirement  in  Florida  come 
April. 

In  the  company  magazine  he 
recalls  how  L.  C.  Probert,  a  for¬ 
mer  reporter  who  was  C&O  vice- 
president  in  1929,  discovered 
Chessie  in  the  Sunday  Magazine 
section  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.  He  tore  out  the  page 


other  local  stunts  to  get  into 
tyi)e  and  on  the  air. 

Althea  Gibson,  former  tennis 
star,  wields  a  racquet  for  Tip 
Top  bread.  Her  clinics  have 
made  copy  for  magazine  and 
newspaper  features. 

For  Greyhound,  Grey  utilizes 
Joe  Black,  one-time  Dodger 
pitching  ace.  He  writes  guest 
columns  on  baseball  events,  ap¬ 
pears  on  tv  and  radio  sports 
shows,  and  talks  on  youth  prob¬ 
lems. 

Five  men  working  at  Grey 
PR  have  had  sports  writing 
backgrounds:  Tom  Noonan,  UPI 
Boston;  Ir\’ing  Mandell,  New¬ 
ark  Star  Eagle  and  Miami 
Beach  Sun;  Arthur  Richman, 
New  York  Mirror;  A1  Taylor, 
San  Gabriel  Valley  Tribune; 
and  Mike  Finn,  Baltimore  Sun. 

James  Hearn,  former  profes¬ 
sional  baseball  player,  now  a 
sales  manager  for  Phillips-Van 
Heusen  Corp.,  makers  of  Van 
Heusen  shirts,  runs  an  annual 
Van  Heusen  Baseball  Achieve¬ 
ment  Award. 

Judges  for  the  Van  Heusen 
and  Hickok  Awards  include 
newspaper  sports  writers.  Mr. 
Goodman  has  a  panel  of  136 
newspapermen;  Mr.  Hearn  has 
300  sports  writers  and  50 
sportscasters  on  call. 


and  threw  it  on  his  desk  with 
all  the  other  papers  .  .  .  then 
one  day  Mr.  Probert  walked 
into  the  office  and  said  to  me: 
“Walter,  which  expression  re¬ 
minds  you  more  of  restfulness — 
‘sleep  like  a  top’  or  ‘sleep  like  a 
kitten?’  ” 

“Remembering  the  picture  on 
his  desk,  I  chose  ‘sleep  like  a 
kitten.’  Shortly  after  that  the 
first  C&O  ad  with  the  kitten  ap¬ 
peared  in  Fortune  magazine.  It 
was  in  September,  1933,  and  we 
had  paid  an  art  galley  $5  for 
the  right  to  use  Chessie  one 
time  in  an  ad  about  our  new 
air-conditioned  cars  on  The 
George  Washington,”  Jackson 
said. 

“It  was  much  like  buying 
Manhattan  Island  for  $24.  Ches¬ 
sie  was  an  immediate  hit  with 
the  public  and  within  three  days 
after  that  issue  of  Fortune  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  readers  C&O 
had  100  requests  for  reprints. 

“When  we  started  getting 
those  letters,”  Jackson  added, 
“I  knew  we  had  something.  Mr. 
Probert  was  in  New  York  and 
I  called  him  to  let  him  know  of 
the  response.  He  immediately 
went  to  the  art  gallery  and 
bought  exclusive  commercial 
rights  for  C&O.” 


2  Railroads 
Unify  Their 
PR  Operation 

Unification  of  the  public  re¬ 
lations  staffs  of  the  affiliated 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  and  Balti-  i 
more  and  Ohio  railroads  was 
effected  this  week  by  Howard 
Skidmore,  vicepresident  in  ' 
charge  of  public  relations  for  . 
both  companies. 

William  E.  Pyne  was  named 
director  of  public  relations  and 
advertising  of  both  the  C&O  and  i 
B&O,  and  second  in  charge  in  ' 
the  combined  department.  He 
has  been  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  advertising  of  the 
B&O.  j 

Miss  M.  Virginia  Tanner  was  I 
named  assistant  to  Mr.  Pyne. 
She  was  B&O  manager  of  press  \ 
relations  and  publications.  Mr.  j 
Pyne  and  Miss  Tanner  are  in  | 
Baltimore.  ' 

Edwin  G.  Long  was  appointed 
executive  assistant,  public  re-  j 
lations;  George  F.  McCann,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  corporate  com¬ 
munications,  and  Milton  B.  Dol-  : 
inger,  general  manager,  news 
division.  They  are  in  Cleveland. 

Ad  Manager  Named 

Joe  D.  Singer  has  been  named 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  and  Balti¬ 
more  and  Ohio  railroads.  He 
was  assistant  advertising  man-  f 
ager  of  the  C&O. 

G.  Vernon  Frederick  was  ) 
named  assistant  advertising  f 
manager  of  the  two  railroads.  | 
He  has  been  advertising  man-  i 
ager  of  the  B&O. 

Mr.  Singer  joined  C&O  in 
1937  after  working  on  the  C&O 
account  as  service  manager  with 
the  Campbell-Ewald  Advertising 
Agency.  Before  that  he  was  a 
reporter  on  the  Alpena  (Mich.) 
News  and  later  a  sports  writer 
for  the  Akron  (O.)  Beacon 
Journal.  i 

Other  C&O  or  B&O  staff  mem-  L 
bers  and  their  new  joint  titles  * 
include  the  following:  ; 

In  the  corporate  communica-  | 
tions  division,  L.  Gordon  Huf-  i 
fines  is  manager,  communica¬ 
tions  services,  and  William  J. 
Girgash  is  manager,  employe 
communications,  and  editor  of 
Chessie-B&O  News,  the  com¬ 
bined  tabloid  newspaper.  Tom 
Mick  is  managing  editor,  Mrs. 
Harriett  Cobb  is  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  Miss  Jean  Sad¬ 
ler  is  assistant  editor. 

Fred  Costello  is  manager, 
public  affairs  and  S.  D.  Lee  is 
manager,  promotion  and  special 
events  of  both  railroads. 

{Continued  on  page  26) 


A  PAPER  DOESN'T  HAVE  TO 
BE  BIG  TO  BE  GREAT  .  .  . 

there  being  nothing  else  to,  and  that  unnecessary,  because  he  saw 
the  man  was  making  out  a  check.  He  handed  it  to  the  editor  and  the 
editor  didn't  thank  him.  First,  how  do  you  give  thanks  for  a  miracle, 
and  next,  how  can  you  with  your  throat  all  clogged?”  Besides  there 
was  a  call  to  make  to  Johnstown,  Pa.  before  the  bank  closed.  “What's 
wrong  with  you  down  there?”  roared  the  banker,  “Always  wanting  to 
know  if  the  Crichtons'  checks  are  good.  Sure  it's  good.”  So  Jim 
Comstock  returned  to  the  shop.  Bronson  and  the  truck  driver  were 
washing  their  hands.  Bronson  was  uking  him  to  dinner.  Jim  Com¬ 
stock  endorsed  the  check  over  to  the  driver.  “What  kept  you?” 
Bronson  wanted  to  know,  “We  finished  unloading  half  hour  or  so 
ago.”  The  next  day  Jim  Comstock  went  to  the  bank  again  with  his 
b^efactor.  “Oh,  1  suppose,  we  can  accept  for  collateral  that  machine. 
What  did  you  say  it  was?”  Jim  Comstock,  the  West  Virginia  Hillbilly's 
crusauing  editor,  says  if  an  editor  doesn't  feel  he  is  an  instrument  in 
God's  hands  to  right  wrongs,  then  he  had  better  go  straight.  Maybe 
get  into  politics.  That  courageous  drive  is  how  come  he  got  in¬ 
volved  with  the  late  Ur  Alfred  kinsey  who  wrote  a  book  dealing 
with  the  sexual  behavior  of  the  American  male  and  followed  it  up  with 
one  on  the  sexual  behavior  of  the  American  female.  It  wasn't  the 
obvious  possibilities  of  a  third  book  that  alarmed  Jim  Comstock,  but 
the  fact  that  the  day  the  book  appeared,  also  appeared  reviews  of  the 

. . .  WEST  VIRGINIA  HILLBILLY,  Richwood,  W.  Vo. 

Advertisement 
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Jackson  Tells  How  Ex-Reporter 
Sparked  Idea  for  ‘Chessie  ’  Ad 
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Simple  as 
sipping 
through  a 
straw 


^mple?  You  bet.  Color  changeovers  can  be  colj  mpleted  in  five  minutes  or  less.  Sophiiticated? 
Right  again.  The  inh  pump  is  so  extremely  acc  p  urate  that  the  inh  placed  on  the  plate  cylinder 
can  be  controlled  in  minute  degrees  over  the  i  entire  range  from  maximum  capacity  dotvn  to  a 
film  that  is  four  times  as  fine  as  previously  po‘^ssible.  Flexible?  Of  course.  You  can  print  color 
on  any  and  every  unit  at  any  time.  Naturally,Kjwe're  talking  about  the  neWf  exclusive  Hoe  Col 
ormatic  inh  supply  system . . .  the  most  refined^  yet  trouble-free,  inking  technique  ever  developed 
for  high  speed  newspaper  printing.. .in  HOP  color,  spot  color  or  monotone.  A  press  is  no  better 
than  its  inking  system... and  the  HoeColormatic  offers  the  best.  Another  example  of  m  p 
the  type  of  continuing  product  improvement  you  can  expect  from  America*s  oldest  ^ 

ond  most  progressive  press  manufacturer.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  qio  E.  138  St.,  Bx.  54$  N.Y.  colormatic 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


From  ‘Scratch’  in’  62: 
Now  4  Pages  Every  Day 

By  Stan  Fin^netM. 

(lAM.  Pruvidcm'c  Juurnul  and  Bulletin 


The  Woodland  (Calif.)  Daily 
Democrat  started  fi-om  scratch 
two  years  ago  after  deciding  to 
“do  something”  about  Classified. 

Quite  a  lot  happened. 

“Scratch,”  in  Dec-ember,  1962, 
meant  7  columns  of  voluntary 
advertising  for  this  7,000  cir¬ 
culation  daily  in  a  town  of  l.'i,- 
000. 

The  department  was  then  a 
part  of  Display  advertising  but 
was  receiving  no  active  interest 
or  attention. 

By  Deceml)ei-,  1964,  the  Demo¬ 
crat  was  running  four  full  pages 
a  day,  had  100  daily  contract 
advertisers,  readership  was  high 
and  response  was  enthusiastic. 

Pul  on  Its  Omu 

Here’s  how  it  was  done: 

First,  the  department  was 
separated  from  Display  adver¬ 
tising  and  put  on  its  own. 

Editor-Publisher  Kenneth 
Leake  named  Roberta  Deere  as 
Classified  Advertising  Manager. 
In  six  years.  Miss  Deere  had 
worked  her  way  up  from  proof¬ 
reader  to  manager  of  the  Tele¬ 
type  department.  She  had  never 
seen  an  ad  layout,  never  sold 
an  ad,  never  dreamed  of  man¬ 
aging  a  Cla.ssified  Advertising 
Department. 

As  she  puts  it,  “I  was  l)e- 
wildered  and  flying  blind,  but 
I  got  all  kinds  of  help,  and 
pretty  soon  we  started  to  make 
progress.” 

She  got  help  from  the  Display 
department,  the  composing  room 
foreman,  the  city  editor,  the 
press  foreman  and  the  business 
manager. 

IS  ork.  Work,  IS  ork 

Miss  Deere  says,  “We  hired 
one  person  to  assist  with  the 
office  detail  and  the  outside  sell¬ 
ing.  Files  were  set  up,  and  from 
then  on  it  was  just  work,  work, 
work.  We  got  out  to  see  the 
people,  and  we  beat  the  bushes 
for  new  accounts. 

“W’e  called  on  them  for  fre¬ 
quent  changes  of  copy.  We 
proved  reliability.  We  compen¬ 
sated  for  any  errors  immediate¬ 
ly.  We  tried  to  handle  every  ac¬ 
count  on  an  individual  basis. 

“W’ith  every  month  that  went 
by,  we  were  leaching  out  fur¬ 
ther.” 

Three  full  time  and  one  part 
time  employe,  all  of  them  wom- 
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en,  handle  the  still-growing  sec¬ 
tion,  which  now  has  accounts 
throughout  the  county. 

They  handle  the  daily  “kill 
sheet,”  telephone  solicitation, 
automatic  call-backs  on  all  ex¬ 
pirations,  regular  card  mail  .so¬ 
licitation,  po.sting  for  billing  of 
all  contract  copy,  all  outside 
.selling  and  copy  preparation  — 
PLUS  special  promotions. 

A  daily  Page  One  testimonial 
box  has,  according  to  Miss 
Deere,  been  the  most  effective 
promotion  tool. 

The  Democrat’s  dedicated 
Classified  staff  turned  a  dead 
section  into  a  lively  and  pro¬ 
ductive  one  in  those  two  short 
years.  No  wonder  they  won  an 
“Excellence  For  Promotion” 
award  at  the  1964  WCAA 
.4NC.4M  meeting  in  Las  Vegas. 
*  *  * 

OVER  A  $  BILLION 

The  Parish  .Associates’  Index 
puts  a  figure  of  one  billion  fifty 
million  dollars  on  1964  classi¬ 
fied  volume  in  U.  S.  dailies.  The 
.')%  gain  in  linage  for  the  year 
broke  the  billion  barrier  in  dol¬ 
lar  volume. 

A  chart  fashioned  by  the  Par¬ 
ish  Index  showed  dollar  volume 
of  $434  million  in  1960,  $764 
million  in  19.')5  and  $941  million 
in  1960. 

The  figures  are  the  i-esults 
of  estimates  and  projections,  on 
the  assumption  that  the  average 
rate  for  Classified  is  the  same 
as  for  total  display  (including 
local  and  national). 

*  *  * 

GREEN  SHEET  REPORTS 

While  the  Los  Anyelex  Timen 
led  the  nation’s  dailies  with  29 
million  lines  of  Classified  (over 
4  million  ads)  last  year,  in  the 
Media  Records  measurements, 
the  Van  SuyK  Newx  and  Valley 
Green  Sheet  reported  a  total  of 
19,212,368  lines  with  1,161,193 
individual  ads.  Alice  Duba  is 
C.AM  of  the  News,  which  is  not 
on  the  Media  Records  list.  It 
publishes  Sunday,  Tuesday, 
Thursday  and  Friday  mornings. 
*  *  * 

SETTING  A  RECORD 

S|)eaking  of  records,  Joseph 
C.  Sharpe,  advertising  director 
of  the  Joplin  (Mo.)  Globe  and 
AVm’.s  Herald,  leported  a  new- 
one  for  those  papers,  with  3,- 
.347,603  lines  of  Classified  —  up 
from  2,855,606  in  1963.  And 


CAM  Victor  Trease  added: 
“Early  indications  for  1965  look 
good.  January-’s  running  ahead 
of  last  year  in  linage.” 

«  »  « 

ViORLD  RECORD 

Brazil’s  O  Estado  de  Sao 
Paulo  claimed  a  new-  w-orld  rec¬ 
ord  Jan.  10  when  its  Sunday 
edition  came  out  w-ith  117  pages 
of  classified  ads.  The  edition 
broke  another  of  O  Estado’s  ow-n 
records  w-ith  a  total  of  168  stand¬ 
ard  pages  published  in  its  eight 
sections. 

New-s  matter  and  display  ad¬ 
vertising  w-ere  carried  in  the 


The  United  States  Tiademark 
.Association  is  hailing  “a  land¬ 
mark  decision  for  the  w-orld  of 
advertising”  in  a  case  recently- 
decided  by  the  U.  S.  Court  of 
.Appeals  in  the  Fifth  Circuit 
(New-  Orleans). 

In  essence,  this  is  w-hat  the 
court  said: 

Customers  at  the  retail  level 
are  w-illing  to  pay  more  for  an 
advertised  brand  name  item 
than  for  a  private  label  item. 

In  effect,  the  court  reversed 
a  ruling  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  of  a  year  ago  w-hich 
w-ould  have  compelled  the  Bor¬ 
den  Company-  to  eliminate  a 
price  differential  between  its 
branded  products  and  its  iden¬ 
tical  products  sold  under  jirivate 
labels. 

Price  Doesn'l  Mailer 

The  court  made  a  note  of  tes¬ 
timony  by  one  retail  grocer  that 
customers  call  for  a  certain  can 
of  milk  by  brand  name  (Boi-den’s 
Silver  Cow-,  Pet  or  Carnation) 
because  they  know-  them  and 
they  w-on’t  take  anything  else, 
no  matter  w-hat  the  price  differ¬ 
ence  may  be. 

“The  record  clearly  e.stab- 
lishes,”  the  court  said,  “that 
Borden  brand  evaporated  milk 
does  command  a  higher  price 
than  private  label  milk  at  all 
levels  of  distribution  .  .  . 

“That  the  Borden  brand  is 
recognized  at  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  level  as  a  pi-emium  prod¬ 
uct  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
the  wholesalers  and  retailers 
w-ho  bought  private  label  milk 
from  Borden  at  the  low-er  prices 
nevertheless  kept  on  buying 
Borden  brand,  at  the  higher 
price,  in  approximately  the  same 
quantities.  They,  in  effect,  treat¬ 
ed  one  as  a  premium  line,  recog¬ 
nizing  that  the  Borden  brand 
milk  w-ould  command  a  higher 
price  on  resale  than  w-ould  the 
private  label  milk.” 


first  tw’o  sections  and  <  first 
and  last  pages  of  most  ’  the 
remaining  sections  of  lassi- 
fieds. 

The  117  pages  of  cla.'^  fieds, 
it  said,  “repre.sent  not  na¬ 
tional,  not  a  continental,  lut  a 
w-orld  l  ecord  —  a  succes.-  lever 
before  attained  by  a  publi  ation 
of  this  Hemisphere.” 

The  Los  Angeles  Tin  s  of 
Jan.  6,  1963  carried  146  pa  ,es  of 
classified  advertising  —  .3  ;4,193 
lines  of  S'a-jioint  (14  lines  to 
the  inch)  on  9  column.^.  C.AM 
Frank  Lester  offers  this  as  a 
claim  to  a  w-orld’s  record  in 
actual  linage. 


The  “demonstrated  commer¬ 
cial  significance  of  the  Borden 
brand”  must  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration,  the  court  declared. 

Brand  Name  Hus  Value 

“The  recoi-d  show-s,”  it  con¬ 
cluded,  “that  identification  w-ith 
the  Borden  Company  through 
its  brand  name  has  value  in  the 
evaporated  milk  market.  That 
value  has  been  clearly  proven 
by-  Borden  in  this  case  and  it 
should  be  allow-ed  to  take  it  into 
account  in  pricing  its  products.” 

The  Trademark  Association 
added  this  comment: 

“That’s  w-hat  advertisers  and 
agencies  handling  brand  name 
products  have  known  all  along. 
It  is  encouraging  to  .see  these 
facts  of  the  marketplace  spelled 
out  by  the  appeals  court.” 


Unify  PR  Staff 

(Con'tinned  from  page  24) 


The  three  C&O-B&O  regional 
public  relations  managers  are 
Albert  J.  Sicnolf,  at  Detroit; 
Willis  W.  Cook,  at  Huntington, 
W.  Va,,  and  Ted  O’Meara,  at 
Richmond,  Va. 

Charles  Wilk  is  chief  photog¬ 
rapher,  David  Borros,  'Thomas 
Tucker  and  Howard  King  are 
photographers,  and  Charles 
Ai  nold  is  jjhotographer  -  tech¬ 
nician. 

• 

Reef  .Appointed 

The  appointment  of  Arthur 
Reef  as  director  of  corporate 
l)ublic  relations  of  American 
Metal  Climax  Inc.,  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Walter  Hochschild, 
chairman  of  the  Iward.  Mr. 
Reef’s  responsibilities  will  in¬ 
clude  corporate  advertising, 
public  relations,  corporate  mar¬ 
keting  services  and  employee 
communications. 
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Court  Says  Brand  Name 
Justifies  Premium  Price 


Styrofoam^earns  its  letter.  That  capital  “S.” 

Styrofoam  is  a  registered  trademark  for  the  specific 
brand  of  polyst3n*ene  expanded  plastic  foam  made 
by  The  Dow  Chemical  Company.  Only  Dow  makes 
StjTofoam  brand  insulation  and  buoyancy  billets! 
So  it  always  deserves  the  initial  cap. 

All  the  other  rules  for  proper  trademark  usage 


also  apply  to  Styrofoam.  Like  other  good  trade¬ 
marks,  Styrofoam  should  be  guarded  by  correct 
identification.  This  avoids  confusing  people  about 
the  true  source  of  a  product. 

Please,  hit  that  capital  S  when  typing  Styrofoam 
or  mark  it  uc  on  proofs.  We’ll  appreciate  it.  So 
will  the  trade.  Thank  you. 


THE  DOW  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


Midland,  Michigan 


NEWSPAPER 

Banks  Use  tv  News, 
Newspaper  Tie-Ins 

Atlanta 

Television  advertisinf?  will 
spearhead  the  new  “Full  Serv¬ 
ice”  campaign  jointly  sponsored 
by  the  five  banks  here  in  a  two- 
year  $200,000  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  which  was  started  in  1963. 

A  two-day-a-week  sponsorship 
of  a  news  program  on  a  local 
station  at  6  p.m.  will  make  up 
the  principal  portion  of  the  new 
campaign. 

About  16  percent  of  the 
budget  is  allocated  to  newspaper 
space  to  tie  in  with  the  television 
campaign.  Two  one-column  black 
and  white  ads  will  appear  each 
week  for  26  weeks  in  Atlanta 
newspapers. 

Most  of  the  newspaper  ads  in 
the  new  series  will  use  straight 
text  with  vertical  headlines  to 
attract  the  reader. 

Guild,  Bascom  and  Bonfigli 
advertising  agency  created  the 
campaign.  The  agency  also  han¬ 
dles  the  national  advertising 
program  for  the  Foundation  for 
Commercial  Banks. 

•  *  * 

U.S.  Steel 

U.S.  Steel  will  conduct  local 
campaigns  in  12  markets:  At¬ 
lanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Denver,  Houston,  Kansas 
City  (Mo.),  Milwaukee,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh 
and  St.  Louis  during  the  auto¬ 
matic  range  promotion  in  April. 
A  key  activity  in  each  market 
will  be  2200  lines  of  newspaper 
advertising.  In  addition,  spot 
television — eight  spots  a  week 
for  three  weeks — will  be  used 
for  the  first  time.  A  newspaper 
service  of  advertising  and  edi¬ 
torial  materials  will  be  provided 
in  the  12  markets  and  will  also 
be  distributed  to  all  daily  and 


CAMPAIGNS 

2500  weekly  papers.  This  is  U.S. 
Steel’s  first  major  appliance 
promotion  in  1965. 

«  «  * 


GENERAL  AND  AUTOMOTIVE 
NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  UNAGE 

DECEMBER  AND  YEAR 


Cutty  Sark 

That  traditional  Cutty  Sark 
ad  featuring  the  clipper  ship, 
which  has  remained  virtually  un¬ 
changed  for  27  years,  will  be 
augmented  with  several  new  ads 
this  year.  The  ads  boasting 
Cutty  Sark’s  position  as  Amer¬ 
ica’s  number  one  selling  Scotch 
will  be  represented  by  two  new 
two-color  consumer  ads  for  na¬ 
tional  magazines,  two  b&w 
newspaper  ads  and  a  new  four- 
color  ad.  Newspaper  ads  are 
scheduled  to  appear  nationally, 
and  full-page,  four-color  ads 
have  been  scheduled  for  the 
New  York  Times  Sunday  Mag¬ 
azine  and  the  Herald-Tribune’s 
New  York  Magazine.  Maxon  Inc. 
is  the  agency  for  the  Buck¬ 
ingham  Corporation. 

*  •  « 

Air  France 

“Newspapers  are  a  major  part 
of  the  support  program  and 
will  be  used  heavily  in  1965,” 
said  Tom  Shea,  Fuller  &  Smith 
&  Ross  vicepresident  and  ac¬ 
count  supervisor,  after  an  Air 
France  sales  meeting.  “During 
the  coming  year  Air  France  will 
be  running  black-and-white  ads 
in  41  newspapers  in  32  mar¬ 
kets.”  The  drive,  just  launched, 
is  aimed  at  Spring  and  Summer 
trans-Atlantic  travel.  Newspa¬ 
pers  support  a  heavy  campaign 
in  magrazines. 

•  «  « 


( 14  City  Total— 6  and  7  Day  Basis) — Media  Records 

DECEMBER  YEAR 


1964  vs.  1963 

1 964  vs.  1 

963 

% 

%of 

% 

%  of 

GENERAL 

Gain  or  Loss 

Total 

Gain  or  Loss 

Total 

Alcoholic  Beverages  . 

.  +  12.1 

21.9 

+  1.2 

9.8 

Foods  . 

.  -  6.7 

II.O 

-  2.5 

II. 1 

Baby  Foods  . 

.  -  27.7 

0.2 

-26.6 

0.2 

Baking  Products  . 

.  -  17.3 

0.8 

-  5.2 

l.l 

Beverages  . 

.  +  7.4 

2.6 

+  1.7 

2.3 

Cereals  &  Breakfast  Foods  . 

.  -  59.3 

0.3 

+  29.6 

0.5 

Coitdiments  . 

.  -  43.0 

0.4 

+  10.9 

0.7 

Dairy  Products  . 

.  +  12.3 

1.4 

+  3.9 

1.4 

Frozen  Foods . 

.  +  63.6 

l.l 

+  12.2 

1.0 

Meats  &  Rsh  . 

.  +  31.0 

1.7 

+  2.1 

1.0 

Industrial  . 

.  +  19.6 

1.5 

-13.9 

1.6 

Insurance  . 

.  -  16.3 

0.9 

-  5.6 

1.3 

Medical  . 

.  -  36.6 

1.3 

-12.7 

1.8 

Public  Utilities  . 

.  -F  11.3 

3.8 

+  5.9 

3.4 

Publishing  &  Media  . 

.  +  16.6 

11.5 

+  18.1 

9.7 

Radio,  TV  &  Phonographs  . . . . 
Sporting  Goods, 

.  -  14.5 

2.2 

+  38.3 

1.5 

Cam.  &  Photo  SuppI . 

.  -  22.1 

1.2 

-  6.7 

0.6 

Tobacco  . 

-  62.3 

1.0 

+42.5 

3.3 

Toilet  Requisites  . 

.  -  17.5 

2.7 

-  4.1 

1.8 

Dentifrices  . 

.  +  13.5 

0.1 

+  10.2 

0.3 

Men's  Toiletries  . 

-  56.4 

0.8 

-13.8 

0.4 

Perfumes  &  Cosmetics . 

-  6.1 

0.9 

+  3.9 

0.7 

Toilet  Soaps  . 

.  +528.2 

0.2 

+  9.2 

0.1 

Transportation  . 

.  -  13.8 

8.3 

+  0.1 

II. 1 

Airways  . 

.  -  10.7 

5.0 

+  2.1 

7.3 

Bus  Lines  . 

.  -  7.8 

0.3 

-13.6 

0.4 

Railroads  . 

.  -  37.5 

0.8 

-10.0 

0.8 

Steamships  . 

.  +  15.3 

0.9 

-  0.4 

1.2 

Tours  . 

.  -  8.3 

1.2 

+  23.1 

l.l 

Wearing  Apparel  . 

.  -  33.0 

0.8 

+  10.5 

1.6 

TOTAL  GENERAL  . 

AUTOMOTIVE 

.  -  7.8 

79.3 

+  2.4 

73.2 

Gasolines  &  Oils  . 

.  -  4.6 

1.2 

+  16.0 

2.3 

Passenger  Cars — New  . 

.  +  3.9 

9.2 

+  5.0 

13.8 

Tires  4  Tubes  . 

.  -  2.2 

1.4 

+  15.4 

2.4 

Trucks  4  Tractors  . 

.  +102.1 

0.2 

+  2.6 

0.6 

TOTAL  AUTOMOTIVE  . 

TOTAL  GENERAL  AND 

.  +  6.7 

20.7 

+  6.1 

26.8 

AUTOMOTIVE  . 

..  -  4.0 

100.0 

+  3.7 

100.0 

I 


Bumble  Bee 

Newspapers  in  16  markets  on 
the  East  Coast,  Pacific  North¬ 
west,  Southern  California  and 
some  areas  of  the  Midwest  will 
get  new  business  from  Bumble 
Bee  Pink  Salmon.  The  campaign 
includes  1500-line  and  1000-line 
size  ads  through  the  Lenten 
period.  Spot  color  will  be  used 
where  it  is  available.  The  agency 


is  Richard  K.  Manoff  Inc.,  New 
York. 

«  *  « 

Aqua  Velva 

J.  B.  Williams  Inc.,  makers 
of  men’s  toiletries,  will  unveil 
an  extensive  campaign  this 
month  on  behalf  of  a  new 
product — Aqua  Velva  Silicone 
Lather.  The  introduction  will  be 


backed  by  tv  spots  and  600  and 
300  line  ads  in  newspapers. 
Parkson  Advertising,  New  York, 
is  the  agency. 

Entertainment  Ads 
Subject  to  Review 

The  Boston  Globe  has  initi¬ 
ated  a  policy  of  advance  screen¬ 
ing  of  advertisements  for  mo¬ 
tion  pictures  and  plays. 

The  Globe  will  require  all 
entertainment  ads  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  by  noon  of  the  day  before 
the  date  of  insertion.  Adver¬ 
tisements  for  the  Sunday  Globe 
must  be  turned  in  by  3  P.M.  of 
the  Thursday  preceding. 

Agencies  handling  amusement 
advertisements  have  been  given 
a  list  of  suggestions  regarding 
their  copy  and  illustrations  in 
an  effort  to  set  standards  for 
publicizing  films  and  plays  fea¬ 
turing  subjects  intend^  for 
adult  audiences. 

Restraint  has  been  called  for 
in  the  preparation  of  copy  and/ 
or  cuts  featuring  suggestive 
elements  of  extreme  violence, 
nudity  or  abnormal  behavior. 

for  February  6,  1965 
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BUET  FOR 
COMPUm 


FAIRCHILD  TELETYPESETTER*  COMPUTER  PERFORATOR 


Specially  designed  for  computerized  com¬ 
posing  room  operation.  Its  high  speed 
LIGHT-TOUCH  KEYBOARD  has  a  capa¬ 
bility  far  in  excess  of  that  of  the  fastest 
operator  ...  up  to  62,000  key-strokes 
per  hour— the  equivalent  of  26,000  ems 
or  1600  newspaper  lines  per  hour. 
COMPLETE  CODE  SELECTION  ...  Its  64 
keys  permit  selection  of  every  code  pos¬ 
sibility  available  in  6-channel  tape.  Color- 
coded  signal  lights  indicate  “shift", 
"Upper  Rail",  "Upper  Magazine". 

EASY  TO  USE ...  A  minimum  of  operator 


training  is  necessary.  No  justification 
and  no  hyphenation  mean  that  operators 
achieve  proficiency  quickly  and  easily. 
Keyboard  touch  is  adjustable  for  maxi¬ 
mum  speed  and  operator  comfort. 
ANOTHER  TTS®  MATCHED  COMPONENT 
.  .  .  The  Fairchild  Computer  Perforator 
is  part  of  the  complete  line  of  matched 
components  comprising  the  Teletype¬ 
setter  Cost  Reduction  System  for  the 
tape-operation  of  linecasting  machines. 
Other  components  include  the  Comp/Set 
Computer,  four  basic  models  of  TTS 


Operating  Units,  five  Perforator  models, 
the  TTS  Rule  Dropper,  Mat  Detector,  and 
the  Selective  Allotter  for  automatically 
routing  perforated  tape  to  a  battery  of 
linecasting  machines.  Specific  informa¬ 
tion  is  available  on  any  one  of  these 
matched  components— on  request. 

Or,  for  an  analysis  of  your  individual 
requirements,  consult  your  local  Fair- 
child  Teletypesetter  Production  Engineer 
or  contact  Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment. 
Dept.  TTS  51,  221  Fairchild  Avenue, 
Plainview,  New  York. 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

A  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION 
DISTRICT  OFFICES:  EASTCNESTER.  N.  Y.  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO 
OVERSEAS:  AMSTERDAM,  THE  NnHERlANOS  •  LONDON,  ENGLAND 


■MEED  ADDED  REVENUE? 
THE  SUBURBAN  DELIVERS! 


If  you’re  missing  profitable  com¬ 
mercial  printing  jobs  because  you 
don’t  have  time  for  them,  you 
need  the  Goss  suburban®  web 
offset  press.  This  is  the  favorite 
press  of  daily  and  weekly  suburban 
publishers— with  good  reasons. 

Versatility  and  adaptability  are 
two.  The  SUBURBAN  press — at 
18,000  pph  and  with  30  different 
arrangements— gets  regular  pub¬ 


lishing  jobs  done  quickly,  leaves 
you  free  for  commercial  jobs  that 
give  you  added  profit.  And  the 
SUBURBAN  prints  spot  or  multi¬ 
color  as  you  choose— reproduces 
photos,  type  and  drawings  with 
brilliant  clarity. 

The  SUBURBAN  grows  as  your 
needs  grow.  You  can  start  with  a 
basic  four-page  unit  and  later  ex¬ 
pand  to  six  units  in  line — or  eight 


units  stacked,  with  upper  units  for 
additional  color.  There  are  more 
than  1500  Goss  web  offset  press 
units  in  operation  today.  Join 
this  strong  preference  for  Goss. 
Write  us— use  coupon  on  adjoin¬ 
ing  page. 


A  division  of  Miehie-Goss-Oexter,  inc. 
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topped  streets  to  deliver  the 
Los  Angeles  Times. 

Times  dealer  John  Hargaden 
has  solved  a  tricky  problem 
with  Hope's  golf  cart — and  seven 
other  similar  carts  not  quite 
so  famous  as  the  one  the  come¬ 
dian  used  to  pilot.  He  uses  them 
to  deliver  copies  of  the  Times 
every  morning  to  residents  of 
the  retirement  community  of 
Leisure  World  in  Seal  Beach, 
California. 

To  cut  down  on  vehicular 
traffic  within  the  confines  of 
Leisure  World,  designers  of  the 
senior  citizens’  development  ar¬ 
ranged  the  homes  in  rows  like 
spokes  radiating  from  central, 
landscaped  hubs.  There  are  no 
streets  in  front  of  the  homes 
and,  though  they  are  accessible 
from  sidewalks,  paved  walkways 
bend  at  angles  too  sharp  to  be 

years  aKu  u.e  u.uy  ounuay  eu.-  ^  •.  r  .1,  negotiated  by  newspaper-laden 

tions  eligible  for  listing  were  Community  Growth  bicycles. 

those  published  by  daily  news-  A  study  made  by  Prof.  Ken-  Drivers  of  Hargaden’s  golf 
papers  or  in  a  city  which  has  neth  R.  Byerly  of  the  Univer-  cart  fleet,  however,  take  to  the 
a  daily  newspaper.  sity  of  North  Carolina,  who  sidewalks — curves  and  all — and 

That  accounts  for  the  fact  examined  the  sales  of  daily  and  do  the  early  morning  twists  to 
that  half  a  dozen  Sunday-only  Sunday  newspapers  in  10  metro-  deliver  the  Times  on  schedule 
newspapers  show  up  in  the  gen-  politan  areas,  pointed  up  the  easier  than  shooting  nine  holes 
eral  listing.  They  happen  to  be  fact  that  socalled  community  before  breakfast, 

published  in  cities  where  dailies  dailies  published  on  Sunday  in-  The  sturdy  little  vehicles  will 

are  published.  creased  both  in  number  and  cir-  run  for  hours,  at  speeds  up  to 

So,  in  the  1965  Year  Book  culation  while  there  were  de-  12  miles  per  hour,  on  a  single 
which  is  in  preparation  to  go  clines  among  the  “mets.”  charge. 

to  the  printer  soon,  there  will  His  report  made  these  notes;  «  indenpndcnt 

be  about  a  dozen  newcomer  to  Community  dailies  published  territS  which 

the  Sunday  listing.  Most  of  on  Sunday  increased  from  1946  s  Times’  head- 

them  are  Sunday  editions  added  19  to  1962’s  23;  metropolitan  quarters  in  downtown  Los 

by  daily  newspapers,  notably  ones  dropped  from  31  to  27.  They  Sernearly 

the  RouWer  (C^o.)  Camera,  the  Community  daily  circulation  700,000  copies  of  the  paper  to 
Goldsboro  (N  C.)  News- Argus,  grew  2%  times  as  fast  on  Sun-  Southern  Cali- 

the  Pascagmila  (Miss.)  Chron-  day  (203.4%)  as  weekdays  foi.nja  counties 
tele,  and  the  Dover  (Dela.)  Sfote  (80.5%).  T^  1  i  -  j  ^ 

News.  Others  are  entirely  new  The  average  Sunday  circu-  Dealere  use  every  kind  of 
papers,  such  as  the  Sunday  Dis-  lation  increased  from  1945  to  transpoi^tion  from  Cadillacs 
patch  in  Erie,  Pa.  Offsetting  1962  for  both  community  and  sports  cars  to  tracks  and 

the  gains,  there  are  several  de-  metropolitan  dailies  in  the  10  bicycles  to  do  the  job. 
partures  from  the  Sunday  scene,  areas,  but  the  community  gain  It  takes  a  fleet  of  160  tracks 

160.6%  compared  with  operating  out  of  the  Times  plant 
140  Among  Weeklies  10.2%  for  the  big  mets.  on  a  rigid,  minute-by-minute 

But,  the  whole  Sunday  edition  The  average  Sunday  circu-  schedule  from  3:30  every  after- 
picture  is  filled  in  by  checking  lation  of  community  dailies  noon  until  4  o  clock  the  next 
the  registry  of  Weekly  News-  jumped  from  36,494  to  91,461.  monimg  to  get  copies  of  the 
papers  which  has  become  a  new  Tht^  of  metropolitan  dailies  Times  delivered  to  dealers  so 
feature  of  the  Year  Book  in  climbed  from  643,071  to  708,516  .  ey  in  turn  can  deliver  them  to 
recent  years.  There,  among  the  during  the  17  postwar  years.  individual  homes  on  their  routes 
8.000  or  <50  nnnora  •unli  Ka  Cniin/i  Siindav  circulation  of  com-  before  6  a.m. 


Weeklies  Put  Fring 
Oii  Sunday  Picture 


Goss  MCTRO-OFFSET  Wab-Fed  Prats 
—50,000  pph 


The  Goss  Company,  Offset  Press  Div. 
5601  W.  31st  SL,  Chicago.  III.  60650 
Gentlemen:  Please  send  your  recommen¬ 
dations  for  Web  Offset  Printing. 

We  now  print  (please  fill  in  numbers): 

Total  Ho.  Popora _ 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Picture  Agency  Head 
Puts  Stress  on  Ideas 


By  Rirk  Frieilman 

A  story  came  across  our  desk 
the  same  day  we  interviewed 
Howard  Chapnick,  president  of 
the  Black  Star  photo  agency.  It 
described  a  New  Mexico  news¬ 
paper  photographer  who  had 
three  ambitions  when  he  retired. 
One  was  to  work  for  his  church. 
The  second  was  to  enjoy  his 
social  security  benefits.  The 
third  was  to  try  some  free¬ 
lancing  for  magazines. 

Howard  Chapnick  sat  in  his 
office  and  formed  answers  to  a 
hypothetical  question  which  had 
b^n  put  to  him:  I’m  a  news¬ 
paper  photographer  who  wants 
to  do  some  freelancing.  How  do 
I  go  about  it? 

His  answers  always  came  back 
to  what  Flip  Schulke  a  Black- 
Star  photographer,  had  stressed 
in  his  NPPA  Flyinj?  Short 
Course  talk  last  November. 
Ideas. 

“Johnson  talked  about  a  ‘leg¬ 
acy  of  green’  in  his  inaugura¬ 


tion  speech,”  Mr.  Chapnick  said. 
“That  was  an  idea  for  a  free¬ 
lancer — photographing  the  ‘leg¬ 
acy  of  green’  in  the  United 
States.  And  there  were  49  other 
ideas  in  that  speech  for  the 
right  photographer  to  pick  up 
and  run  with. 

“Freelance  photo  stories  are 
there  for  anybody  who  takes  the 
time  to  look  for  them,  for  photo¬ 
journalists  who  have  something 
to  say.  The  trouble  is  that  too 
many  photographers  sit  around 
and  whine  that  they  can’t  sell 
anything  when  the  truth  is  they 
have  nothing  to  say  in  their 
own  little  environments.” 

Unique  Oppurlunily 

Mr.  Chapnick  pointed  out  that 
newspaper  photographers  have 
the  unique  opportunity  to  sell 
freelance  photo  stories  in  their 
home  areas.  And  that  this  was  a 
good  way  to  supplement  their 
incomes. 

“Yesterday,”  he  remarked. 


Editor  &  Publisher  will  help  you  solve  the  problems 
of  position.  Make  it  a  weekly  habit  to  relax  and 
enjoy  timely  E  &  P  reporting. 
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“we  received  a  call  from  an  edi-  Expenses  are  usually  paid  by 
tor  of  a  German  magazine  about  the  media  client  in  full.  When 
a  man  who  had  willed  the  cor-  they  don’t,  we  share  the  cost 
neas  of  his  eyes  to  two  different  with  the  photographer.” 
people.  The  story  involved  the  He  pointed  out  that  w  ave- 
University  of  Alabama.  Some  nues  are  opening  up  every  day 
newspaper  photographer  down  for  the  freelancer.  In  books,  in- 
in  Alabama  must  have  heard  dustrial  publications,  advertis- 
about  it.  A  good  photojournalist  ing,  record  album  cover.s,  public 
there  would  have  sent  up  the  relations,  foreign  markets, 
idea.  Instead,  we  had  to  hear  “For  a  photographer  with 
about  it  from  Germany.”  ideas,”  Mr.  Chapnick  repeated, 

Mr.  Chapnick  described  how  “the  field  of  freelance  photo- 
one  photo  idea  sometimes  pro-  journalism  is  wide  open.” 
duces  others.  He  used  farming  • 

as  an  example.  “There  are  not  Council  Delays  Action 
only  the  probUm  stories,  there  ^  I,|„„ 

are  also  people  stories.  Interpre-  I'^ews  tee  lUea 

tive  photo  essays  on  farm  life.  Houston 

The  vanishing  small  farmer.  The  The  El  Lago  City  Council 
bachelor  farmer.  The  farmer  has  postponed  action  on  a  pro¬ 
takes  a  wife.  The  small  farmer  posed  ordinance  that  would  re- 
who  has  to  work  in  the  city  to  quire  a  minimum  $750  fee  to 
maintain  his  farm  way  of  life,  set  up  mobile  broadcasting  and 
These  are  just  a  few  ideas  that  telecasting  units  outside  the 
build  out  of  the  original  theme.”  homes  of  astronauts  living  here. 

Mr.  Chapnick  emphasized:  “A  Instead,  a  three-man  commit- 
freelancer  can’t  sit  back  and  tee  of  councilmen  will  meet  with 
wait  for  the  agency  to  get  him  newsmen  to  discuss  the  pro¬ 
work.  He  has  to  think  about  the  posal.  Twenty-two  per.sons  at- 
world  around  him  and  to  form  tended  the  council  meeting  (Jan. 
special  photographic  approaches  21)  when  the  bill  was  up  for 
to  that  world.”  discussion. 

Here.  Mr.  Chapnick  recalled  Mayor  George  Walraven,  dur- 
what  the  late  Kosti  Ruohomaa,  ing  the  quiet  discussion,  said, 
a  Black  Star  photographer,  had  “Our  purpose  is  to  offset  the 
once  told  him:  “Instruct  your  expenses.  We  are  not  out  to 
young  photographers  that  any-  make  a  dollar.  If  we  protect  our 
one  can  learn  to  use  a  camera,  property  and  the  little  people 
but  an  empty  head  can’t  do  a  and  make  $100  on  it,  we  will 
damn  thing  with  a  camera.”  have  done  mai-velously.”  Pro- 
Mr.  Chapnick  enlarged  on  this  fessional  police  would  be  hired 
thought.  “Ruohomaa  pleaded  for  to  control  expected  “crowds”  of 
photographers  to  get  a  thorough  newsmen  and  sightseers  around 
training  in  the  arts,  philosophy,  astronauts’  homes  during  a 
history,  literature  and  the  other  flight,  he  said, 
disciplines  that  make  for  a  per-  • 

ceptive  mind.  A  g^d  freelance  p,,  Accepts  Album 
photographer  has  to  be  a  well-  w  .. 

rounded  individual  with  an  abid-  ilioia  r  notograplis 
ing  interest  in  all  of  life.”  Vatican  City 

How  to  Sell  ..  VI  has  accepted, 

with  deep  appreciation,  a 

Another  hypothetical  question  specially  print^  collection  of 
was  put  to  Mr.  Chapnick.  I’m  a  Associated  Press  photos  of  his 
young  newspaper  photographer  trip  to  India.  The  pictures  were 
from  the  midwest  who  has  a  personally  present^  to  the  pon- 
good  idea.  How  do  I  approach  tiff  recently  by  AP’s  Rome  chief 
one  of  the  agencies  with  this  of  bureau,  Allan  Jacks. 
idea?  Pope  Paul  received  Mr.  Jacks, 

“Send  in  the  idea,”  Mr.  Chap-  his  wife  and  two  sons  in  the 

nick  answered.  “And  send  along  papal  apartment.  After  accept- 

some  contract  sheets  of  your  ing  the  pictures  the  Pope  pre¬ 
work — not  necessarily  on  the  sented  papal  medals  to  each 
idea  itself,  but  something  that  member  of  the  Jacks  family, 
shows  what  kind  of  a  photogra-  The  collection  of  24  pictures 
pher  you  are.  covered  the  Pope’s  trip  from  his 

“The  agency  will  evaluate  departure  from  Rome  Dec.  2  un- 
your  idea.  If  it’s  a  good  one,  it  til  his  return  Dec.  5,  all  by  AP 
will  try  to  line  up  a  commit-  photographers, 
ment  with  a  guarantee  from  , 

^mira^'t^'lgeney  fees?  Paper  in  KPA 

“The  split  on  any  sale  for  a  Louisville 

black-and-white  assignment  The  Kentucky  Press  Associ- 
through  Black  Star  is  60  per-  ation,  for  the  first  time,  has 
cent  to  the  photographer  and  40  admitted  a  Negro  newspaper  to 
percent  to  the  agency,”  Mr.  membership.  Joining  KPA  was 
Chapnick  answered.  “For  color  the  Louisville  Defender,  a 
assignments,  the  split  is  65/35.  weekly. 
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Our  shopping  list 

for  34  million  homes’ 
now  takes  us  to 
41  states 


When  The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson 
Company  goes  shopping  for  merchan¬ 
dise  to  offer  shoppers  who  save  S&H 
Green  Stamps,  it  looks  for  top  quality 
and  for  good  value.  It  simply  makes 
good  business  sense  to  offer  products 
that  people  will  want  for  themselves 
and  for  their  homes. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  no  accident 
that  S&H  buys  rocking  chairs  from 
Tennessee,  or  luggage  from  Colorado, 
or  lamps  from  five  different  states.  The 
company  follows  a  long-established 
policy  of  buying  its  merchandise,  as 
much  as  possible,  in  every  state  where 
it  does  business.  In  fact,  S&H  “went 
shopping”  in  41  different  states,  buy¬ 
ing  large  quantities  of  some  1,700 
products  from  more  than  600  manu¬ 
facturers  to  fill  its  1965  Ideabook. 


S&H  expects  to  expand  its  shopping  list 
to  even  more  states  and  products  be¬ 
cause: 

Sales  volume  for  1964  was  the  high¬ 
est  in  the  company’s  history— with  a 
bigger  ’65  anticipated. 

At  the  same  time,  the  company’s 
redemptions  have  risen,  too.  People 
are  getting  more  merchandise  with 
S&H  Green  Stamps  than  ever  before. 

More  families  are  saving  S&H 
Green  Stamps.  Right  now  over  34  mil¬ 
lion  homes  save  S&H.  An  increasing 
population  and  a  wider  family  of  S&H 
merchants  will  make  this  figure  grow 
even  larger. 

■"Based  on  latest  nationwide  survey  of  consumer  attitudes 
toward  trading  stamps  conducted  by  Benson  &  Benson,  Inc., 
Princeton,  N.  J. 
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YEAR-1954 

UNES 

1.  Milwaukee  Jounial 

49,370.297 

2.  Los  Aageles  Tines 

48,662,579 

3.  Cbicato  Tribune 

48,151,079 

4.  Miami  Herald 

45,020,139 

5.  New  York  Times 

44,124,630 

6.  Washington  Star 

43,942,639 

7.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

41,011,637 

8.  Detroit  Nows 

38,999,424 

9.  Houston  Chronicle 

38,823,178 

10.  Baltimore  Sun 

38,646,281 

11.  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

37,095,082 

12.  New  Orleans  Times-Pic. 

35,280,081 

13.  Minneapolis  Star  &  Trib. 

34,988,814 

14.  Akron  Beacon-Journal 

34,746,774 

15.  St  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

34,692,252 

16.  Now  York  News 

33,606,132 

17.  Dallas  Times-Herald 

32,935,681 

18.  Atlanta  Journal  t  Const 

32,627,777 

19.  Washington  Post 

32,503,270 

20.  Cincinnati  Enquirer 

32,390,752 

21.  Toronto  Star 

31,714,904 

22.  Dayton  News 

30,470,957 

23.  Columbus  Dispatch 

30,349,774 

24.  Memphis  Commercial-Appeal 

30,338,638 

25.  Dallas  News 

30,265,931 

YEAR-1956 

LINES 

1.  Los  Angeles  Times 

66,295,285 

2.  Milwaukee  Journal 

58,132,817 

3.  Chicago  Tribune 

55,287,527 

4-  Miami  Herald 

54,210,531 

5.  New  York  Times 

54,060,574 

6.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

46,075,535 

7.  Washington  Star 

45,411,969 

8.  Houston  Chronicle 

44,756,817 

9.  Baltimore  Sun 

43,947,442 

10.  Detroit  News 

43,554,089 

11.  New  Orleans  Times-Pic. 

40,830,801 

12.  Cincinnati  Enquirer 

40,826,237 

13.  Minneapolis  Star  &  Trib. 

39,930,562 

14.  St  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

39,489,391 

15.  Akron  Beacon-Journal 

39,463,061 

16.  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

39,291,237 

17.  Washington  Post 

39,041,540 

18.  Atlanta  Journal  &  Const 

37,503,379 

19.  New  York  News 

37,309,052 

20.  Dallas  Times-Herald 

36,579,910 

21.  Los  Angeles  Examiner 

36,288,275 

22.  Columbus  Dispatch 

35,462,478 

23.  Denver  Post 

35,004,452 

24.  Dayton  News 

34,819,386 

25.  Newark  News 

34,442,240 

YEAR-1958 

LINES 

1.  Los  Angeles  Times 

65,378,199 

2.  Miami  Herald 

56,037,633 

3.  Milwaukee  Journal 

50,974,383 

4.  New  York  Times 

50,655,463 

5.  Chicago  Tribune 

50,080,535 

6.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

43,928271 

7.  Washington  Star 

41,798,927 

8.  New  Drieans  Times-Pic. 

41,191,758 

9.  Houston  Chronicle 

40,473,648 

ID.  Baltimore  Sun 

39,956,386 

11.  Cincinnati  Enquirer 

39,316,398 

12.  Washington  Post 

38,757,290 

13.  Minneapolis  Star  &  Trib. 

38,478,556 

14.  St  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

36,949,715 

15.  Akron  Beacon-Journal 

36,949,067 

16.  Detroit  News 

36,727,034 

17.  New  York  News 

36,005,993 

18.  Atlanta  Journal  &  Const 

35,911,736 

19.  Phoenix  Republic 

34,675,824 

20.  Columbus  Dispatch 

34,487,836 

21.  St  Petersburg  Times 

34,474,525 

22.  Denver  Post 

33,881,883 

23.  Dallas  Times-Herald 

33,523,314 

24.  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

33,114,737 

25.  Tampa  Tribune 

32,945,318 

p 

vspapers 

01 
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rSTNO  LINAOE 

i 

Records) 

1 

YEAR-1960 

YEAR-1962 

1  YEAR-1964 

j 

ES 

LINES 

LINES 

1 

LINES 

,199 

1.  Los  Angeles  Times 

80,356,751 

1.  Los  Angeles  Times 

88,885,024 

1.  Los  Angeles  Times 

93,017,699 

,633 

2.  New  York  Times 

61,922,811 

2.  New  York  Times 

60,675,639 

2.  New  York  Times 

67,703,462 

1,383 

3.  Miami  Herald 

59,879,423 

3.  Miami  Herald 

57,505,753 

3.  Miami  Herald 

63,531,623 

,483 

4.  Chicago  Tribune 

56,365,279 

4.  Chicago  Tribune 

57,261,598 

4.  Chicago  Tribune 

61,610,031 

,535 

:  5.  Milwaukee  Journal 

56,142,596 

5.  Milwaukee  Journal 

53,884,628 

5.  Washington  Post 

61,165,915 

;7I 

' 

6.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

51,614,002 

6.  Washington  Post 

48,821,681 

6.  Milwaukee  Journal 

55,114208 

,927 

' 

7.  Washington  Post 

45,390,776 

7.  Houston  Chronicle 

45,272,234 

7.  Houston  Chronicle 

52,147,392 

,750 

8.  New  Orleans  Times-Pic. 

44,228,641 

8.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

44,066,764 

8.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

50,422,341 

,641 

9.  Washington  Star 

43,125,202 

9.  New  Orleans  TImes-Pi?. 

43,430,421 

9.  San  Jose  Mercury  ft  Mer.  News 

46,302,494 

,388 

10.  Phoenix  Republic 

42,697,171 

10.  Baltimore  Sun 

43,269,735 

10.  New  Orleans  Times-Pic. 

46236377 

,398 

11.  Cincinnati  Enquirer 

42,489,941 

11.  Columbus  Dispatch 

41,428,133 

11.  Minneapolis  Star  ft  Trib. 

45,864,391 

,290 

12.  Houston  Chronicle 

42,384,325 

12.  Washington  Star 

41,418,067 

12.  Phoenix  Republic 

45,624,712 

,556 

13.  Minneapolis  Star  &  Trib. 

42,367,178 

13.  Phoenix  Republic 

41,312,695 

13.  Columbus  Dispatch 

45261,920 

,715 

14.  Detroit  News 

41,492,236 

14.  Detroit  News 

40,304,083 

14.  Baltimore  Sun 

44,734,125 

,067 

15.  Baltimore  Sun 

41,320,520 

15.  Atlanta  Journal  8i  Const 

39,994,826 

15.  Washington  Star 

43,681230 

,834 

16.  Columbus  Dispatch 

41,008,077 

16.  Denver  Post 

39,981,036 

16.  St  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

43,080210 

,993 

17.  Akron  Beacon-Journal 

40,920,592 

17.  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

39,643,472 

17.  Orlando  Sentinel 

42,990,716 

,736 

18.  New  York  News 

40,178,376 

18.  Cincinnati  Enquirer 

39,606,686 

18.  Atlanta  Journal  ft  Const 

42,982,637 

,824 

19.  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

39,515,990 

19.  Dallas  Times-Herald 

37,605,778 

19.  New  York  News 

42,750249 

,836 

20.  Atlanta  Journal  it  Const. 

39,351,835 

20.  Akron  Beacon-Journal 

37,537,536 

20.  Denver  Post 

42,648218 

,525 

21.  St  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

39,033,713 

21.  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

37,188,129 

21.  Philadelphia  inquirer 

41,604,398 

,863 

22.  Dallas  Times-Herald 

36,695,354 

22.  San  Francisco  Examiner 

36,985,064 

22.  San  Francisco  Examiner 

40,755,429 

,314 

23.  Denver  Post 

36,109,389 

23.  Orlando  Sentinel 

36,634,626 

23.  Dallas  Times-Herald 

40296,089 

.737 

24.  St  Petersburg  Times 

36,105,646 

24.  New  York  News 

36,296,468 

24.  Cincinnati  Enquirer 

40,096,384 

,318 

25.  San  Francisco  Examiner 

35,860,839 

25.  Pittsburgh  Press 

35,620,981 

25.  Fort  Lauderdale  News 

39,902,509 

Did  not  publish  because  of  strike:  Columbus  Dis¬ 
patch,  June  8  through  June  28;  Washington  Star, 
May  9  and  May  11;  Detroit  newspapers,  July  14 
through  Nov.  24.  Fort  Lauderdale  News  did  not 
publish  Aug.  27. 


Kent  Cooper,  84,  long-time  modern  structure  on  the  founda- 
general  manager  of  the  Asso-  tions  laid  by  the  founders  of  the 
ciated  Press  and  a  dominant  Associated  Press, 
figure  in  world  journalism  for  a  "  While  zealous  in  maintaining 
quarter-century,  died  Jan.  31  in  the  ancient  landmarks  of  truth. 
West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  impartiality  and  decency  in 

Paul  Miller,  president  of  the  news,  Mr.  Cooper  insisted  that 
Associated  Press  and  of  the  news  be  “humanized.” 

Gannett  Newspapers,  learned  of  “W'e  must  prove  there  is 
Mr.  Cooper’s  death  in  London,  nothing  so  important,  nothing  so 
where  he  had  attended  Sir  fascinating  as  the  true-day-by- 
Winston  Churchill’s  funeral,  day  story  of  humanity,”  he  said 
and  said:  in  his  first  memorandum. 

Great  Genius  Blazed  New  Trails 

“The  world  press  has  lost  the  Mr.  Cooper  established  a 

great  genius  who  laid  the  newsphoto  service,  set  up  a 
groundwork  for  the  modern-day  separate  department  to  handle 
Associated  Press,  reaching  into  feature  articles,  and  provided 
more  than  100  countries.  But  daily  and  Sunday  comics.  He 
Kent  Cooper  lives  on  in  the  expanded  the  Washington  staff 
vibrant,  glowing  principle  of  so  that  it  could  report  news  of 
truthful  news — unbiased  and  regional  interest  as  well  as  that 
unbossed;  and  in  its  cooperative  of  national  and  international 
collection  and  dissemination  by  importance, 
publishers  and  broadcasters  fer-  Staff  members  were  trained  to 
vently  committed  to  that  prin-  ^e  specialists  in  news  of  science, 
*^*P*®-”  education,  labor,  diplomacy  and 

Similar  tributes  came  in  from  ntViPr  finlHc 

all  over  the  world.  ^^,26  Mr.  Cooper  began  toy- 

Practiral  Idealist  with  the  idea  of  sending 

news  photographs  by  wire,  just 
Kent  Cooper  was  always  a  gg  ^ews  was  sent,  so  that  pic- 
practical  idealist,  who  somehow  ^u^es  and  the  stories  of  news 
managed  to  convert  dreams  into  events  they  illustrated  could  be 
realities.  printed  side  by  side  in  news- 

He  gave  the  human  touch  to  papers 
news,  brought  about  the  trans-  Until  he  pioneered  in  that 

T  field,  photographs  went  by  mail, 

and  broadened  the  scope  of  the  ^ 

AP  by  extending  its  service  _  _ 

j.,  ,  ,  j  .  .u  j-  overcome  opposition  to  modem- 

around  the  globe  and  to  the  radio  .  .  ..  „  i.  j  ^  4..._ 

,  .  ,  .  .  -  , ,  ...  izing  the  method  of  picture  dis- 

and  television  field.  Along  with 

his  various  activities,  he  carried 

the  banner  for  a  world-wide  free  His  Dream  Realized 

press  and  free  interchange  of 

news  everywhere.  “Wirephoto”  made 

When  he  became  general  man-  successful  debut, 
ager  in  1925,  succeeding  Frede-  was  not  his  first  hard  fight, 

rick  Roy  Martin,  the  co-opera-  There  was  wrangling  among 
tive,  non-profit  news  organiza-  the  AP  membership  when  he 
tion  enjoyed  an  outstanding  suggested  that  news  te  supplied 
reputation  for  reliability,  but  it  to  radio  stations.  Victory  was 
was  also  ultra  conservative.  The  delayed,  but  came  eventually 
writing  had  a  matter-of-fact  and  proved  another  outstanding 
flavor  that  tended  toward  dull-  benefit. 

ness.  Human  interest  stories  In  his  autobiography,  “Kent 


K.  C.  AT  WORK — While  he  was  general  manager  and  executive 
director  of  AP,  Kent  Cooper  liked  an  office  without  a  desk  because 
he  didn't  want  a  place  where  people  would  "dump  things"  on  him. 
But  he  made  constant  use  of  the  telephone. 


3  MEN  ON  A  TITLE — On  a  visit  to  New  York  in  the  fall  of  1962,  Kent' 
Cooper  posed  for  this  picture  with  two  men  who  succeeded  him  as 
general  manager  of  the  AP — Frank  J.  Starzel  (at  right),  then  Wes{ 
Gallagher  (center),  Mr.  Starzel  lives  in  Vermont  and  teaches  in  Texas.j 

retired.  He  entered  press  association 

Press  freedom  was  the  key-  work  with  the  Scripps-McRae 
stone  of  Cooper’s  journalistic  organization,  later  consolidated 
code.  He  carried  on  a  constant  with  the  United  Press  Associa^ 
campaign  in  its  behalf.  One  of  tions,  and  became  Indianapolis 
the  books  he  wrote  was  entitled,  bureau  manager  for  UP. 

"The  Right  to  Know.”  .  .i,  .  mm 

In  “Barriers  Down,”  a  book  Joined  AP  in  1910 

published  in  1942,  Cooper  told  Cooper’s  restless  energy 


were  frowned  on. 

During  15  previous  years  as 
an  AP  man  in  various  capaci¬ 
ties,  Mr.  Cooper  had  developed 
many  ideas  for  improvements 
and  enterprise.  When  his  oppor¬ 
tunity  came  to  try  them  out,  he 
lost  no  time  applying  those  ideas 
and  developing  others. 

‘Humanizing'  the  News 

KC — he  was  known  through¬ 
out  the  organization  by  his 
initials  —  swept  aside  many 
taboos  and  started  to  build  a 

36 


Cooper  and  The  Associated 
Press,”  published  by  Random 
House  in  1959,  Cooper,  then  re¬ 
tired,  disclosed  that  the  United 
Press  Associations  (now  United 
Press  International)  had  made 
him  offers  on  two  occasions. 
David  Sarnolf  of  Radio  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  America  also  offered  him 
an  executive  post. 

KC  served  as  general  manager 
of  the  AP  until  1948,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  Frank  J.  Star¬ 
zel.  He  continued  as  executive 
director  until  1951,  Then  he 


Freedom,”  a  novelized  biogra¬ 
phy  that  dealt  with  the  effort  to 
establish  a  free  press  in  the 
18th  Century  colonial  New  York. 

For  relaxation  Cooper  com¬ 
posed  music,  and  a  number  of 
his  songs  were  presented  on  the 
radio  networks  and  made  into 
phonograph  records. 

He  started  newspaper  work  as 
a  carrier  boy,  became  a  reporter 
first  on  a  home  town  paper  and 
then  in  Indianapolis  after  at¬ 
tending  Indiana  University  for 
two  years. 

EDITOR  ac  PUl 


Press  building  in  New  York’s 
Rockefeller  Center. 

Married  Three  Timen 

He  was  married  in  1905  to 
Daisy  McBride  of  Indianapolis. 
She  died  in  1920.  His  .second 
marriage,  to  Marian  Rothwell 
of  New  York,  ended  in  divorce 
after  20  years.  In  1942  he  mar¬ 
ried  Sarah  A.  Gibbs,  formerly 
his  executive  secretary.  By  his 
first  marriage,  he  had  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  Jane  (Mrs.  George  L.  Seeger 
of  Ossining,  N.  Y.). 
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WOOD  Stereotype  Equipment 
enjoys  world-wide 

LEADERSHIP 


Nowhere  in  this  World  can  you  find  Stereotype 
Equipment  Equal  to  the  WOOD  Line 

Whether  you  print  a  newspaper  with  a  mil-  equipment,  attached  optionally  to  some  mod- 
lion  or  more  circulation  or  a  smaller  city  daily  els,  includes  Automatic  Plate  numbering  de- 
or  weekly,  WOOD  builds  Plate  Casting  Ma-  vice.  Chip  Removal  system  and  Chip  and  Tail 
chines  to  meet  your  requirements.  Production  Conveyor, 
capacities  vary  from  one  to  three  and  one- 
half  Stereotype  plates  per  minute  —  Cast, 

Cooled,  Shaved,  ready  for  the  press. 

Many  models,  either  manually  operated  or 
fully  automatic,  are  available  for  either  Com¬ 
pression  or  Tensionplate  lockup.  Auxiliary 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD.  N.J. 


Send  for  our  latest  Catalog  describing  our 
line  of  Stereotype  Machines. 


A  new  definitive  booklet  describing 
the  electronics  OEM  buying  in¬ 
fluence  “Universe”  has  just  been 
issued  by  ELECTRONIC  NEWS. 
The  24-page,  four-color  report  pro¬ 
vides  the  electronics  industry  with 
a  picture  of  the  electronics  OEM 
industry  at  a  glance — its  total  popu¬ 
lation,  its  five  principal  categories 
of  people,  total  dollar  shipments, 
geographical  locations.  A  breakdown 
of  scientific  and  executive  person¬ 
nel  is  included  in  each  branch  of 
OEM  (military-space,  industrial, 
consumer,  components)  along  with 
size  of  OEM  (Original  Equipment 
Manufacturing)  companies  and  the 
portion  of  the  market  they  repre¬ 
sent. 


Robbins 


Stone 


Gordon 


Bourne 


FRED  G.  BOURNE  and  P.  GALT  MILLER  have  been  RAYMOND  T.  STONE  of  the  art  staff  became,  promotion 
elected  vicepresidents  of  Standard  Gravure  Corp.,  Louis-  director  of  This  Week  Magazine.  He  studied  at  The 
ville.  Mr.  Bourne  is  production  director  for  17  Sunday  Sorbonne  in  Paris, 

supplements.  Mr.  Miller,  in  charge  of  sales,  joined  the 

company  from  the  ad  department  of  Louisville  Courier-  ARTHUR  GORDON,  who  switched  from  manufacturing 
Journal  and  Times  in  1949.  to  finance  and  became  treasurer  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  is  now 

a  director  of  the  printing  press  and  saw  firm. 

MARTIN  N.  PERRY  moved  from  the  editorial  page  to  the  JAMES  E.  ROBBINS,  onetime  chief  photographer  of  the 
managing  editor's  chair  at  the  Wichita  (Kans.)  Beacon.  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post-Herald,  is  now  marketing  develop- 
He  was  in  the  Marines  in  World  War  II  and  Korea.  ment  manager  for  Graflex  Inc. 


Jerry  Dryansky  has  joined  Fair- 
child’s  Paris  news  bureau  as  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  editorial  staff. 


William  D.  Behling,  state  Bernard  Jackson  —  named  John  D.  Montgomery,  pub- 
and  farm  editor,  Beloit  (Wis.)  advertising  director  of  the  Phil-  Usher,  Jtinction  City  (Kan.) 
Daily  News — named  editor-in-  adelphia  Tribune,  Negro  hi-  Daily  Union — named  civilian 
chief  of  a  new  publications  divi-  weekly.  aide  at-large  by  Secretary  of 

sion  of  the  paper.  George  A.  *  *  ♦  Army  Stephen  B.  Ailes. 

Clark — from  city  editor  to  as-  Ray  Wilson — from  managing  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

sociate  editor;  Joseph  Kobylka  editor,  Cadillac  (Mich.)  News,  Larry  Boston,  a  journalism 
— promoted  to  city  editor;  Bob  to  night  copyreader,  Wilming-  instructor  at  the  University  oi 
SCHMELING — to  State  editor;  ton  (Del.)  News-Journal.  Kansas — to  the  public  relations 

Sean  Devlin — to  assistant  state  *  •  ♦  staff  of  the  American  Medical 

editor.  Larry  Conroy,  Montreal  Star  Association. 

*  •  •  — elected  president  of  the  Asso-  ♦  ♦  * 

J.  Kenneth  Toler  —  from  ciation  of  Newspapermen  at-  Pat  Collar,  formerly  women’s 
chief  of  the  Jackson,  Miss.,  bu-  tached  to  the  Montreal  Police  editor  of  the  Lima  (Ohio)  News 
reau  of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Service.  — rejoined  the  News  as  farm 

Commercial  Appeal,  to  the  jour-  *  *  •  editor  and  state  desk  assistant, 

nalism  faculty  of  Mississippi  Barbara  Brawley  McAden,  *  ♦  * 

College.  former  assistant  women’s  editor,  Elwood  M.  Wardlow,  copy 

*  ■*  *  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer — to  desk  chief — to  assistant  man- 

Donald  J.  Curran  —  from  executive  women’s  editor,  Colum-  aging  editor  of  the  Buffalo 

business  manager  to  general  bia  (S.  C.)  State  and  Columbia  (N.Y.)  Evening  News  in  charge 
manager  of  the  Lockport  Record,  replacing  Margaret  of  staff  recruitment  and  train- 
(N.  Y.)  Union-Sun  &  Journal.  Bauknight — now  copy  desk  ing. 

Elting  H.  Wells — named  gen-  chief  of  the  State.  •  •  • 

eral  news  editor;  Joseph  R.  *  ♦  *  Gene  Priestley,  publisher  of 

Wilhelm — city  editor.  Paul  F.  Craig,  managing  edi-  the  weekly  Las  Cruces  Citizen 

*  *  *  tor  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  — elected  president  of  the  New 

John  D.  Langston — promoted  Union  for  34  years — retired.  Mexico  Press  Association. 

to  editorial  page  editor  of  the  Roy  W.  Dykstra,  a  member  of  ♦  *  * 

Durham  (N.  C.)  Sun;  JoE  W.  the  staff  for  38  years — promoted  Willington  Long,  chief  cor- 
Duke — city  editor.  to  M.E.  respondent  in  Germany  for  UPI 

— elected  president  of  the  For- 

I  I  eign  Press  Association. 


DAILY  NEWS  RECORD  made  the 
scene  at  all  important  trade  func¬ 
tions  around  the  country  during 
1964.  During  the  twelve-month 
period  ending  last  Dec.  31,  Fair¬ 
child’s  circulation  department  dis¬ 
tributed  close  to  45,000  copies  of 
DAILY  NEWS  RECORD  at  63 
shows,  meetings  and  conventions. 


On  Feb.  15,  DRUG  NEWS  WEEK¬ 
LY  will  explore  the  teen  market — 
the  first  of  a  new  series  of  mer¬ 
chandising  reports  highlighting  the 
most  important  merchandising  op¬ 
portunities  for  drug  retailers  in 
1965.  It  will  be  a  special  lift-out 
section,  outlining  how  to  build 
traffic,  varieties  and  categories  of 
items  needed,  the  skin  care  market, 
the  role  of  cosmetics,  plus  case 
histories  of  the  most  successful  re¬ 
tailer  efforts  to  build  and  maintain 
a  strong  teen  franchise. 


ELECTRONIC  NEWS  coverage  of 
the  Electronic  Representatives  Assn, 
meetings  during  the  past  week  was 
handled  by  James  J.  Lydon,  com¬ 
ponents  specialist  for  the  weekly. 
The  convention  took  place  at  Holly¬ 
wood  Beach,  Fla.,  Feb.  1-6. 


Thomas  C.  Duddleston — pro¬ 
moted  to  city  editor  of  the 
Tucson  (Ariz.)  Citizen,  succeed¬ 
ing  Baird  Thiessen — now  a 
copy  reader;  Jay  Hall — assist¬ 
ant  city  editor. 

*  *  * 

Paul  Beers,  columnist  for  the 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Evening  News 
—  named  1964  Outstanding 
Young  Man  by  the  Harrisburg 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


NOTHING  IS  MORE  SATISFYING 


to  a  seoiooed  professional  than  to  watch  a  great  news 
event  unfold,  and  to  know  there  is  available  a  report  or 
assembled  facts  which  make  that  event  more  meaningful, 
which  help  the  harried  reporter  or  editor  cover  the  event 
with  greater  finesse  and  greater  speed,  accurately  and 
completely. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12Hi  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

fublltiMri  of 

Dail,  N.wt  RKord.  Woman't  Waar  Daily, 
Homa  Furniihings  Daily,  Footwaar  Naws, 
Suparmarkat  Naws,  Drug  Naws  Waakly, 
Man's  Waar  Elacironic  Naws,  Books, 
Matalworking  Naws,  Diractorias. 


Wilbur  Z.  Pennewill,  staff 
writer  for  the  Ha/rrisburg  (Pa.) 
Evening  News — to  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Bankers  Association  as  a 
staff  assistant  for  information. 


EDITORIAL  RESEARCH  REPORTS 


1735  K  St.,  N.  W.,  Woshiagtoa,  D.  C.  20006 
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in  the  news 


GRAFTON  BOLAND  OF  HOUSTON 


ROBERT  L.  CURRY,  publisher  and  editor  of  the  Copley  group's  South  Bay 
Daily  Breeze  saw  a  dream  come  true  in  the  opening  of  a  $2  million  newspaper 
home  at  Torrance,  Calif. 

CHARLES  T.  RICHARDSON,  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Progress-Bulletin  Publishing  Co.,  became  a  director  of  the  Pomona  (Calif.) 
First  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Association,  with  assets  exceeding  $167  million. 

JIM  W.  GRAFTON,  35,  a  University  of  Houston  grad  and  an  ad  salesman 
for  the  Houston  Post  tor  1 1  years,  was  named  advertising  director  of  the 
year-old  Houston  Tribune,  a  metropolitan  weekly. 

JACK  R.  HOWARD,  president  and  general  editorial  manager  of  Scrlpps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  took  a  place  on  the  board  of  directors  of  Trans  World 
Airlines.  His  office  is  in  the  Pan  Am  Building. 

MOSELLE  BOLAND,  medical  reporter  for  the  Houston  Chronicle,  collected 
the  Anson  Jones  Award  of  the  Texas  Medical  Association  for  the  second 
time  (first  in  1963).  The  citation  was  for  "her  ability  to  direct  an  intelligent 
curiosity  into  good  health." 
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Helen  Nowland,  formerly 
with  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
Argus  advertising  staff — named 
advertisinjf  manager  of  the  new 
Orange  (Calif.)  Observer. 

«  « 

Francis  A.  Collins — from 
sports  editor,  Toms  River  New 
Jersey  Courier,  to  state  desk  of 
the  Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  Press. 

«  *  * 

James  J.  Shannon,  Ham¬ 
mond  (Ind.)  Times  —  elected 
president  of  the  Calumet  Area 
Press  Club. 

«  ♦  « 

William  Brinton — to  UPI 
bureau  manager  in  Topeka, 
Kan.,  replacing  Joseph  L.  Gal¬ 
loway — transferred  to  Tokyo. 
Thomas  Hough — named  bureau 
manager  in  Lubbock,  Tex.,  re¬ 
placing  James  M.  Shevis — 
transferred  to  Springfield,  Mass. 

«  *  * 

W.  C.  Bussing,  president  of 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Printing 
Corp.  (Evansville  Press,  Cour¬ 
ier  and  Sunday  Courier  and 
Press) — installed  as  a  Knight  of 
Malta. 

*  «  * 

Frank  L.  Graham — retired 
after  40  years  as  a  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  newspaperman,  including 
37  years  with  the  San  Diego 
Evening  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Harry  R.  E.  Hampton,  co¬ 
editor  of  the  Columbia  (S.  C.) 
State  and  with  the  paper  for  42 
years — retired. 

«  «  ♦ 

Edmund  Stone,  formerly  with 
Fairchild  Publications,  the 
Richmond  (Calif.)  Independent 
and  the  Novato  (Calif.)  Ad¬ 
vance — to  public  relations  staff, 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  San 
Francisco. 

*  «  * 

John  Ballentine,  publisher 
of  the  weekly  Somersworth 
(N.  H.)  Free  Press  —  elected 
president  of  New  England  Press 
Association. 

«  *  « 

Jesse  C.  Bogue,  UPI  financial 
editor — new  president  of  the 


New  York  Financial  Writers 
Association. 

•  •  • 

Ken  Botty,  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram-Gazette  — 
elected  president  of  the  New 
England  Outdoor  Writers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

*  *  * 

Clifford  C.  Oat,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Norwich 
(Conn.)  Bulletin — named  “Man 
of  the  Year”  for  1965  by  the 
Norwich  Area  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

«  *  * 

Leslie  Timms,  formerly  with 
the  Greenville  (S.  C.)  News — to 
sports  editor,  Columbia  (S.  C.) 
Record. 

*  «  * 

M.  J.  Frey,  publisher,  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian — elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Newspaper  Association. 

«  *  * 

E.  Earl  Hawkes,  editor  and 
general  manager  of  the  Deseret 
News  Publishing  Co.,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah — elected  director  of 
the  Prudential  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Association. 

♦  «  « 

Carl  Rott,  publisher,  Sheri¬ 
dan  Press — named  state  chair¬ 
man  of  the  AP  in  Wyoming. 

«  «  « 

Brud  Delany,  managing  edi¬ 
tor — named  editorial  director  of 
the  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Times, 
replacing  William  Forst,  who 
resigned. 

*  *  « 

Charles  L.  Williams — new 
chief  copy  boy  at  the  Savannah 
(Ga.)  Evening  Press,  replacing 
John  Me  Dowell,  who  left  to 
study  for  the  ministry. 

*  * 

William  S.  Morris  III,  vice- 
president  of  Southeastern  News¬ 
papers  Corp. — elected  moderator 
of  the  Augusta-Macon  Presby¬ 
tery. 

«  «  ♦ 

John  Finlayson  —  from 
amusement  editor  to  assistant 
features  editor  of  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News.  William  Lutz 
— now  Sunday  editor. 


■SYDNEY  OMARR 

is  known  as  the  astrologer's  astrologer.  His 
7-times-per-week  astrolc^  column  is  being 
read  by  more  people  today  than  any  other 
astrology  column  ever  written. 

An  experienced  newsman  and  writer,  OMARR’s  column  is  clear, 
crisp  and  interestingly  written.  It  says  more  in  less  space.  It 
is  par  excellence  and  a  proven  circulation  builder. 

Only  a  FEW  areas  ar*  opaa  ...  If  yaors  is.  wa  will  saod  yea  saniplas  and 
ratos  oa  roqaast. 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 

250  Park  Aveoae,  New  York  10017  YU  6-7«25 
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They’ll  have  to  rewrite  the  book 
on  newspaper  press  reliability 

vdien  this  SCR  Mve  takes  over! 


Even  we  at  Cutler-Hammer  can’t 
safely  predict  the  total  impact  of 
our  new  Webmaster  SCR  Unit  Drive. 

But  we  can  guarantee  this . . .  news¬ 
paper  press  reliability  will  never  again 
be  the  same. 

This  “drive  of  the  future”  is  bound 
to  make  no-downtime  operation  a  vir¬ 
tual  certainty.  It’s  bound  to  lessen, 
dramatically,  the  threat  of  complete 
shutdown.  It’s  bound  to  be  a  hit  with 
newspaper  publishers  everywhere  (it 
already  is  with  those  who  are  using  it). 

There  just  isn’t . . .  and  never  has 
been  ...  a  press  drive  like  it.  Even 
the  design  philosophy  reflected  a  dif¬ 
ferent  approach:  reliability  was  the 
guiding  principle  from  the  ground  up. 

Here  are  just  a  few  results  of  this 
“reliability  first”  thinking: 

Longer  motor  life,  excess  drive  capacity 

is  the  result  of  exclusive,  oversized, 
constant-field  motors.  Cutler- 
Hammer  motors  run  cooler  than  field- 
weakened  motors  used  in  earlier 
designs.  They  provide  greater  torque 
{at  all  press  speeds!)  . . .  boast  higher 
efficiency. 

Maximum  overload  capacity  and  full- 
service-factor  operation  of  the  drive 
comes  from  extra-large,  1000-volt 


SCR’s  (below)  and  silicon  diodes. 
They’re  convection  cooled  (no  forced 
cooling  necessary).  They  loaf  along  at 
normal  load.  Provide  greater  over¬ 
load  capacity. 

Extremely  wide,  stable  speed  range, 

excellent  low-speed  inching,  plate 
positioning  and  threading  character¬ 
istics  are  the  result  of  exclusive  ta¬ 
chometer  feedback  speed  regulation. 

Complete  system  reliability  is  further 
enhanced  by  exclusive  unitized 
design:  no  common  field  supplies  .  .  . 
unitized  firing  circuits  that  are  com¬ 
pletely  transistorized,  printed  circuit 
type. 


Automatic  load  balance  regulation  is 

the  job  of  unitized  solid-state,  load¬ 
sharing  regulators  that  closely  match 
motor  loads.  Other  drives  depend  on 
manual  trimming  to  compensate  for 
changing  conditions. 

TALK  TO  THE  MAN 
WHO  OWNS  ONE 

If  you’d  like  to  know  more  about  the 
reliability  features  of  new  Webmaster 
SCR  Drives,  talk  first  to  your  Cutler- 
Hammer  Sales  Engineer. 

Then,  let  him  arrange  a  visit  with 
a  newspaper  management  man  where 
the  first  chapters  in  the  “new  order 
of  newspaper  press  drive  reliability” 
have  already  been  written.  In  terms 
of  fast,  trouble-free  start-up.  In  terms 
of  no-downtime  operation.  In  terms 
of  low  maintenance. 

This  is  without  question  the  most 
advanced  drive  ever  developed  for 
the  newspaper  industry  ...  it  is 
already  setting  new  performance 
standards  for  reliability.  Some  day 
all  drives  will  incorporate  the  design 
features  which  are  standard  on 
Cutler-Hammer  drives  today— why 
don’t  you  get  them  now?  Specify 
Cutler-Hammer  Webmaster  SCR 
drives  on  your  next  press. 


Cutler-Hammer,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wise.  53201 

CUTLER-HAMMER  SCR  WEBMASTER  DRIVE /ENGINEERED  FOR  VALUE 


“A  PERFORMANCE  MIRACLE” ...  was  the  com¬ 
ment  of  Publisher  Ray  Rorick,  Mason  City  (Iowa) 
GLOBE-GAZETTE,  when  asked  about  his  new 
Cutler-Hammer  SCR  Webmaster  Drive  on  a  new 
Scott  Super  Sixty  press.  “We  went  into  full  opera¬ 
tion  at  top  speed  without  a  single  drive  problem . . . 
have  been  running  smoothly  ever  since.  We 
couldn't  be  happier.” 

Ruben  Swehia,  Press  Foreman,  says,  “It  just  works 
great.  It’s  completely  reliable.  We've  had  no  con¬ 
trol  troubles  at  all  since  start  up.” 


REPORT  ON  REPORTERS 


Newton  Fulbright 
Seeks  Real  Facts 

By  Ray  Erwin 


Investigative  reporting  is  the 
most  rewarding  work  possible 
for  a  newspaper,  the  public,  an 
investigative  reporter. 

That  is  both  the  preachment 
and  the  practice  of  Newton  H. 
Fulbright,  a  prize-winning  and 
influential  investigative  reporter 
for  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  for  20  years. 

“If  public  service  is  the  defi¬ 
nition  of  the  purpose  of  a  news¬ 
paper,  then  editors  —  and  pub¬ 
lishers  who  should  take  a  more 
agg^ressive  interest  in  their 
newspapers  —  should  concern 
themselves  more  with  public  in¬ 
terest  stories,”  asserted  Mr. 
Fulbright,  a  forthright  Texan 
who  likes  to  dig  far  below  the 
surface  for  such  news.  “I  mean 
stories  that  concern  the  public 
and  shows  it  what  kind  of  gov¬ 
ernment  it’s  getting  for  its 
taxes. 

More  Digging  Needed 

“We  waste  a  great  deal  of 
time  covering  the  superficial  and 
devote  no  time  at  all  to  the  es¬ 
sential,”  charged  Mr.  Fulbright. 
“We  never  go  deep  enough.  Cov¬ 
erage  of  the  U.N.  is  a  good  ex¬ 
ample.  Newspapers  devote 
yards,  literally,  of  coverage  to 
what  second-rate  diplomats  say 
at  the  U.N.  Precious  little  cov¬ 
erage  is  given  to  finding  out 
what  happened  after  the  diplo¬ 
mats  stopped  talking  for  the 
public. 

“Talk  is  one  thing,  action  an¬ 
other.  News  coverage  should  be 
concerned  more  with  action  and 
less  with  public  talking.  Leave 
that  to  tv.  If  I  was  an  editor  — 
reporters  are  always  placing 
themselves  in  the  chair  of  an 
editor,  when,  as  a  matter  of 
fact  it’s  the  last  place  a  good 
reporter  wants  to  sit  —  I  would 
send  a  qualified  reporter  to  the 
U.N.  and  instruct  him:  ‘Don’t 
waste  your  time  with  day-to-day 
routine  coverage  —  we’ll  get 
that  from  the  news  services. 
Find  out  what  happened  when 
they  stopped  talking,  how  they 
spent  the  money.’ 

“I  wouldn’t  care  if  he  only 
wrote  a  story  once  a  week  or 
once  a  month.  But  when  he  did 
write,  I  would  expect  something 
worth  the  expense  of  printing 
and  worth  the  time  of  reading.” 

Newton  H.  Fulbright  wants 
reporters  to  adopt  the  same 
healthy  skepticism  regrarding 
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public  utterances  of  politicians 
that  they  take  when  they  ap¬ 
proach  a  used  car  lot. 

“All  of  us  apologize  for  the 
newspaper  industry,”  com¬ 
plained  Mr.  Fulbright.  “We  have 
developed  an  inferiority  com¬ 
plex,  confronted  by  the  lush 
crews  of  television.  We  have 
become  secondary  to  the  needs 
of  politicians  and  others  selling 
their  particular  brand  of  propa¬ 
ganda.  Television  is  the  perfect 
medium  for  propaganda,  for  the 
spieler  to  take  his  message  di¬ 
rect  to  the  customer.  Ours  should 
be  a  mission  of  sharp,  honest 
criticism.  But  we’re  not  doing 
it.  Too  many  papers,  through 
misguided  editors  caught  up  in 
‘movements,’  attempt  to  lend 
their  voices  to  those  of  the 
spielers. 

“Searching,  analytical  skepti¬ 
cism  is  an  essential  quality  in 
an  honest,  qualified  newspaper 
reporter.  Lack  of  that  quality 
is  the  root  of  the  trouble  con¬ 
fronting  newspapers  and  news¬ 
paper  reporters.  Too  many 
newspapers  and  far  too  many 
editors  are  on  the  team,  trying 
to  put  the  thing  over,  using  the 
newspapers  as  a  platform  of 
promotion. 

Basic  Facts 

“I  simply  don’t  believe  you 
can  remain  honest  if  you  in¬ 
dulge  in  this  kind  of  thing.  If 
we  are  going  to  make  up  our 
minds  intelligently  about  any 
problem,  it  is  essential  to  have 
a  mental  grasp  of  the  basic  facts 
involved.  The  trouble  today  is 
that  we  are  sorting  our  facts, 
publicizing  one  set  of  facts  and 
suppressing  another.  Reporters 
are  complaining  about  it,  at 
least  in  New  York  City  they 
are  complaining.” 

Preconceived  notions  on  the 
part  of  editor  or  reporter  of 
what  a  story  will  report  even 
before  the  facts  are  uncovered 
is  a  pet  peeve  of  Newton  H.  Ful¬ 
bright,  who  likes  to  get  the  facts 
and  write  them  fairly  with  no 
thought  of  how  the  story  helps 
or  hinders  any  group  or  individ¬ 
ual  or  cause. 

“The  bureaucratic  editor  has 
the  habits  of  the  bureaucrat 
everywhere,”  charged  Mr.  Ful¬ 
bright.  “Sometimes  he  will  as¬ 
sign  a  reporter  to  a  story  and 
tell  him  in  advance  what  the 
‘facts’  are.  But  the  veteran  re¬ 


Newton  H.  Fulbright 


porter  may  investigate  and  find 
the  facts  in  the  ratio  of  45  to 
four  are  the  opposite  of  what 
the  bureaucratic  editor  insists 
they  are.  Too  often  today  the 
fact-finding  reporter  is  dis¬ 
missed  as  a  dunce.  A  bright 
young  man  is  assigned  to  the 
story  and  he  writes  a  bright 
piece  that  makes  easy  reading — 
except  it  has  very  few  facts. 

“An  editor  who  never  wrote 
a  news  story  or  never  covered 
one  —  and  there  are  more  and 
more  of  these  —  has  little  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  craft  of  news 
reporting.  Such  editors  are  the 
ones  who  often  come  up  with 
preconceived  ideas  of  what  the 
‘facts’  should  be.  The  reporter 
who  goes  out  on  the  story  and 
comes  back  with  another  set  of 
facts  is  dismissed  as  a  dunce. 
He  didn’t  get  the  story,  or  he 
wants  to  write  something  that 
does  not  jive  with  the  story  the 
editor  wants  to  publish.” 

How  He  Began 

How  did  the  fact-seeking  and 
fact-finding  reporter  get  into 
news  work  anyway? 

Newt  (bom  in  Texas  in  1910) 
was  working  as  stock  boy  in  one 
of  the  first  supermarkets  and 
kept  going  across  the  street  to 
pester  a  newspaper  for  a  job. 
It  was  the  old  Waco  (Tex.) 
Times-Herald,  an  afternoon  pa¬ 
per  published  by  the  late  (Jeorge 
Robinson,  known  over  the  South¬ 
west  as  the  “Jeffersonian  Phil¬ 
osopher.”  His  credo:  The  gov¬ 
ernment  is  best  that  governs 
least.  When  the  Waco  News- 
Tribune  bought  the  paper,  New¬ 
ton  Fulbright  continued  with 
the  Fentress-Marsh  newspapers. 

He  also  worked  for  a  Holly¬ 
wood  paper  before  he  volun¬ 
teered  (1940)  for  the  Army. 
As  an  infantry  reconnaissance 
sergeant,  he  made  the  initial 
landing  at  Salerno  and  was  cap¬ 
tured  during  the  German  coun¬ 
ter-offensive  at  Altavilla.  He 
managed  to  escape  in  time  for 
San  Pietro  and  survived  the 
Rapido  River  and  Cassino  cam¬ 
paigns  and  was  in  the  Anzio 


breakthrough.  He  final'y  was 
returned  to  the  States  u  id  was 
given  a  medical  discharire. 

As  far  as  he  has  been  able 
to  discover,  he  was  the  only 
writer  for  Yank,  the  Army 
weekly,  whose  main  job  was  in¬ 
fantry  combat.  Stories  he  sent 
to  Yank  were  republished  in 
dozens  of  newspapers  and  mag¬ 
azines  and  two  are  inclu.led  in 
the  first  volume  of  “The  Best 
From  Yank.” 

Joins  Trib 

L.  L.  Engelking,  presently  an 
editorial  writer  for  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  was  then 
city  editor.  He  learned  about 
Fulbright’s  work  from  Joe  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  editor  of  Yank,  and 
hired  him  March  31,  1945,  so 
he  is  just  completing  20  years 
with  the  Trib. 

Later  that  same  year  (July 
28),  Newton  Fulbright  ran 
many  blocks  and  managed  to 
arrive  at  the  Empire  State 
Building  with  the  first  fire 
equipment  when  a  bomber 
ripped  into  the  world’s  tallest 
building  in  dense  fog,  killing 
13  and  injuring  26. 

“I  helped  the  firemen  locate 
the  burned  bodies  and  it  was 
like  war  service  again,”  recalled 
Mr.  Fulbright  with  a  sigh  of 
sad  reminiscence.  “I  saw  a 
chunk  that  looked  like  charred 
paper — it  was  a  woman’s  body.” 

One  editor  said  it  was  the 
best  news  story  he’d  seen  in  30 
years  when  the  tough  Texan 
uncovered  the  fact  that  the  city 
was  paying  five  political  hang¬ 
ers-on  —  one  from  each  borou^ 
—  to  go  to  the  race  tracks  to 
check  the  tally  board,  when  the 
task  was  entirely  unnecessary 
as  federal  officials  made  the 
check.  Fulbright  got  the  pedi- 
grrees  of  the  men,  their  salaries 
and  pictures.  The  board  watch¬ 
ers  were  fired. 

Many  Awards 

The  James  Wright  Brown 
Award  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the 
Meyer  Berger  Award  of  the 
Columbia  University  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  ($500),  a 
New  York  Newspaper  Women’s 
Club  award  and  a  City  Budget 
Commission  award  were  given 
(1963)  to  Newton  Fulbright  for 
definitive  and  discerning  stories 
uncovering  the  fact  that  good 
citizens  charged  with  misde¬ 
meanors  were  fingerprinted, 
thrown  into  detention  pens  with 
hardened  criminals  and  locked 
up  if  one  telephone  call  —  made 
by  police  —  did  not  produce  bail. 

Reforms  resulted  and  a  tele¬ 
phone  room  was  provided  so  per¬ 
sons  charged  with  small  offense 
may  make  their  own  calls  to 
raise  money  for  fines  or  boil. 
Those  not  raising  bail  are  heard 
in  night  court  now. 
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The  veteran  investigative  re¬ 
porter  developed  confidential  in¬ 
formation  in  1959  about  mob 
control  in  obtaining  liquor  li¬ 
censes  from  the  New  York  State 
Liquor  Authority.  He  had  the 
information  filed  and  ready  for 
use  when  a  scandal  broke  about 
the  matter  in  1963  and  the  SLA 
chairman  i-esigned  instead  of 
signing  a  waiver. 

Mr.  Fulbright  has  conducted 
narcotics  investigations  in  New 
York  and  Washington. 

A  Disappointment 


r 


One  of  his  most  disappointing 
stories  (never  published)  was 
when  he  took  Harry  Gross,  con¬ 
victed  I)ookie  who  had  operated 
a  multi-million-dollar  gambling 
empire  in  Brooklyn  with  the 
connivance  of  cops  in  his  pay, 
to  his  home  for  many  days  and 
inscribed  on  a  tape  recorder  500 
pages  of  transcript  giving  full 
revelations  about  Gross’  illicit 
operations. 

Mr.  Fulbright,  educated  at 
Baylor  University  and  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  during  the  elec¬ 
tion  year  of  1952  wrote  a  syn¬ 
dicated  ]K)litical  column  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Herald  Tribune 
and  52  other  newspapers  in  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada.  He  has  served 
as  assistant  night  city  editor  of 
his  newspaper.  He  is  a  co¬ 
founder  with  syndicated  colum¬ 
nist  Alice  Widener  of  U.S.A., 
a  magazine  of  fact  and  opinion. 
For  two  years,  he  was  on  a 
radio  panel. 

“The  most  rewarding  report¬ 
ing  is  investigative  reporting,” 
concluded  Mr.  Fulbright.  “A  re¬ 
porter  can’t  subpoena  witnesses 
like  a  grand  jury,  but  there  are 
honest  workers  in  every  gov¬ 
ernment  bureau  who  are  seeth¬ 
ing  to  tell  the  facts.  Check  out 
their  reports.  One  story  snow¬ 
balls  and  more  people  volunteer 
information  and  you  soon  have 
a  whole  series  of  revealing,  in¬ 
formative  news  stories.” 


Jury  Award  Reversed, 
Lawyer  Settles  Suit 


'  Savannah,  Ga. 

A  $200,000  libel  suit  by  at¬ 
torney  Julian  Hartridge  Sr. 
against  Savannah  News-Press 
Inc.  was  marked  settled  and  dis¬ 
missed  in  Superior  Court.  The 
amount  of  the  settlement  was 
not  disclosed. 

The  Georgia  Court  of  Appeals 
on  Sept.  9  had  reversed  a  Super¬ 
ior  Court  denial  of  a  new  trial 
of  the  suit  in  which  Hartridge 
had  been  awarded  $5,000  by  a 
jury. 

^  Mr.  Hartridge  contended  he 
was  libeled  by  a  story  of  a 
Recorder’s  Court  hearing  which 
resulted  in  the  dismissal  of  a 
reckless  driving  charge  against 
him. 


J.L.  Knight 
Heads  ANPA 
Research 


What's  New? 


James  L.  Knight,  president  of 
the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the 
ANPA  Research  Institute  Inc. 
He  will  succeed  Harold  F.  Grum- 
haus,  vicepresident  and  general 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  on  April  22  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  in 
New  York  City. 

Otto  A.  Silha,  vicepresident 
and  business  manager  of  the 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and 
Tribune,  was  elected  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Institute,  the  posi¬ 
tion  held  for  the  past  two  years 
by  Mr.  Knight.  Richard  H. 
Blacklidge,  publisher  of  the  Ko¬ 
komo  (Ind.)  Tribune,  will  suc¬ 
ceed  Mr.  Silha  as  treasurer. 
Barnard  L.  Colby,  publisher  of 
the  New  London  (Conn.)  Day, 
was  re-elected  secretary. 

ANPA  President  Gene  Robb, 
publisher  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Union  and  Knickerbocker 
News,  was  re-elected  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Institute. 
Stanford  Smith,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  ANPA,  also  .serves  as 
general  manager  of  the  Re- 
.search  Institute. 

N'fw  Directors 

The  election  took  place  at  a 
meeting  of  the  directors  of 
ANPA/RI  Institute  at  North 
Key  Largo,  Fla. 

New  directors  elected  at  this 
meeting  were  Peyton  Anderson, 
publisher  of  the  Macon  (Ga.) 
Telegraph  and  News,  and  Cyril 
Williams,  treasurer  of  Gannett 
Newspapers,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Grumhaus  was  elected  to  a 
two-year  term  on  the  board. 

Directors  re-elected  were  Otis 
Booth  Jr.,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Times;  David  K.  Gottlieb,  Lee 
Newspapers,  Davenport,  Iowa; 
Richard  Lloyd  Jones  Jr.,  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  Tribune;  Theodore  F. 
Newhouse,  Long  Island  City 
(N.  Y.)  Star-Journal;  George 
F.  Russell,  Tacoma  (Wash.) 
News-Tribune,  and  W.  W. 
Southam,  Southam  Newspapers, 
Toronto. 

Directors  whose  terms  do  not 
expire  until  1966  are  Peter  B. 
Clark,  Detroit  (Mich.)  News; 
Charles  J.  Hentschell,  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch;  William 
F.  Schmick  Jr.,  Baltimore  (Md.) 
Sun;  Richard  C.  Steele,  Wor¬ 
cester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and 
Gazette;  Robert  L.  Taylor,  Phil- 
(ulelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  and 
Walter  W.  White,  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  Star. 
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PROMOTION 


Annual  Report  Gets 
Wide  Distribution 


By  George  Wilt 

You  don’t  have  to  own  a  sin¬ 
gle  share  of  stock  to  get  an  an¬ 
nual  report.  If  you  don’t  believe 
me,  ask  Harold  G.  (Hap)  Kern, 
publisher  of  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Record  American. 

The  Record  American’s  “An¬ 
nual  Report  to  Readers  and  Ad¬ 
vertisers”  got  a  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  distribution.  The  Promo¬ 
tion  Department  got  up  a  rather 
classy  mailing  list.  Copies  of 
the  four-page  folder  the  same, 
compact,  1000-line  size  as  the 
newspaper  were  naturally 
mailed  to  the  usual  list  of  na¬ 
tional,  retail,  automotive  and 
contract  classified  advertisers. 
Advertising  agencies,  of  course, 
were  included  on  the  list 

From  this  point  on,  the  Rec¬ 
ord  American  showed  a  little 
ingenuity.  Copies  were  mailed 
to  all  members  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  State  legislature.  Also, 
all  members  of  the  U.  S.  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives 
from  all  six  New  England  states, 
and  a  list  of  about  4,000  v.i.p.’s 
compiled  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

The  important  thing  about  the 
Report,  however,  is  that  it  pre¬ 
sented  the  Record  American  as 
a  newspaper,  rather  than  just 
as  an  advertising  medium. 

It  pointed  out  the  success  and 
acceptance  of  the  “compact” 
tabloid-size  format  of  the  paper, 
introduced  in  the  150-year-old 
Sunday  Advertiser  in  1964.  It 
described  the  five  new  columns 
introduced  during  the  past  year, 
serialization  of  26  books  and 
features,  six  special  features, 
a  strong  Youth  Sports  program, 
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distribution  of  Current  Affairs 
films  to  500  schools  free  every 
month,  and  an  editorial  crusade 
to  clean  up  deplorable  conditions 
surrounding  the  sale  of  alcoholic 
beverages  in  downtown  Boston 
area  defined  as  the  “Combat 
Zone.” 

The  report  also  told  that  the 
Record  American  is  one  of  New 
England’s  largest  business  en¬ 
terprises,  with  1,143  people  on  a 
$10-million  payroll,  and  an  in¬ 
dustry  that  annually  gobbles  $5 
million  worth  of  newsprint. 

The  business  end,  of  course, 
was  not  neglected.  The  report 
told  how  the  new  editorial  con¬ 
cepts  had  brought  business  re¬ 
sults.  The  copy  states:  “Mar¬ 
keting  experts  have  been  quick 
to  notice  the  new  dimensions  we 
have  achieved  in  improving  our 
newspapers  to  appeal  to  the 
young  families  with  good  in¬ 
comes,  and  have  substantiated 
their  judgment  with  insertion 
orders.  Our  gain:  289,000  lines 
in  department  stores  alone  for 
the  first  11  months  of  1964.  Me¬ 
dia  Records  reveal  gains  for  us 
in  Total  Advertising,  Total  Re¬ 
tail  Display,  Total  National  Dis¬ 
play,  and  Total  Classified. 

“The  bold  and  vital  changes 
in  our  newspapers  have  given 
us  wider  opportunities  to  serve 
the  community.  We  promise  to 
strive  even  harder  to  merit  your 
approval  today,  so  we  can  all 
shai'e  the  dreams  of  tomorrow’s 
Great  Society.” 

*  *  * 


IBM  MAILER  —  The  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Star  utilized  its 
IBM  equipment  to  create  and 
produce  a  unique  announcement 
prompting  the  paper’s  “George 
Washington  Birthday”  edition. 


LET  ATLAS  HELP  YOU 
MAKE  YOUR  COMMUNITY 

“FLAG  CITY,  U.S.A.” 

Do  .1*  huDclif^ds  of  public* 
spiriToij  Nif-yyspaptr:.  .ire  Joiriq— 

Offer  the  Qu^ilily  Made, 
Specially  Priced.  Complete 
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.  pc  joint  J  hardwocJ  r 
Sprite,  wire  cr  ohonc 

Atlas  Flag  Corporation  of  Ameiica 

Benton,  llUncU  •  Ttl:  439*2600 


The  sales  message  was  run 
three-up  on  a  strip  of  eighteen 
consecutive  gum  labels  on  the 
Star’s  1401-4K  card  system.  The 
program  was  written  with  each 
line  as  separate  constant.  With 
a  maximum  of  six  lines  per 
label,  the  entire  message  con¬ 
sisted  of  78  lines.  The  entire 
operation  took  four  and  a  half 
hours.  4,500  copies  of  the  mail 
piece,  resembling  self-adhesive 
labels  attached  to  a  punched, 
perforated  wax-paper  backing, 
along  with  a  mailing  label  for 
the  outside  envelope,  were 
mailed  to  local  merchants  and 
agencies.  Many  who  received  the 
unusual  announcement  called 
the  Star  to  find  out  how  it  was 
produced. 

♦  «  « 

FURNITURE  —  “They  don’t 
make  furniture  like  they  used 
to  .  .  .”  says  a  brochure  mailed 
last  week  by  the  Norfolk  Vir~ 
ginian-PUot  and  Ledger-Star.  A 
reproduction  of  an  in-paper  ad¬ 
vertisement  on  furniture  adver¬ 
tising  was  tipped-on  to  the  in¬ 
side  spread.  Copy  tells  that  the 
promotion  is  directed  to  the 
newspaper  reader,  encouraging 
him  to  buy,  “We  believe,”  the 
copy  continues,  “we  can  make 
YOUR  advertising  more  produc¬ 
tive  by  helping  to  increase  the 
already-high  readership  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  .  ,  .  and  by 
increasing  the  already-high  be- 
lievability  people  have  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising.” 

«  •  • 

PROFILE  —  A  photographic, 
multi-page  brochure  released  by 
the  New  York  HeraM-Tribune 
uses  data  from  the  New  York 
News’  “Profile  of  the  Millions” 
survey,  sometimes  used  as  a 
standard  reference  to  newspa¬ 
per  readers  in  the  New  York 
metro  area,  to  make  some  sales 
points  for  the  Herald-Tribune. 
Using  figures  from  four  differ¬ 
ent  editions  of  the  News’  study, 
the  Herald-Tribune  charts  in¬ 
creases  in  readers  in  the  26-44 
years  age  bracket,  college  edu¬ 
cated  readers,  professional,  man¬ 
agerial  and  technical  heads  of 
households,  home  owners,  and 
families  with  $10,000  annual  in¬ 
come  and  over. 

*  *  * 

NNPA  GROWS  —  144  new 
members  were  added  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association  in  the  past  year  for 
a  net  gain  of  116,  the  greatest 
one-year  growth  in  the  35-year 
history  of  the  organization,  ac¬ 
cording  to  president  Earl  R. 
Truax  Jr.,  promotion  director  of 
the  Miami  Herald.  NNPA  now 
has  624  members. 

*  *  * 

TABLOID— The  York  (Pa.) 
Gazette  and  Daily  uses  the  pa¬ 
per’s  own  tabloid  format  for  a 


four-page  newsprint  foUer  to 
talk  about  “the  cost  of  a  good 
selling  impression  in  the  York 
market.”  Inside  pages  shuw  all 
sizes  of  ads,  with  prices  and 
how  many  homes  it  will  reach 
for  each  penny  of  cost.  Also  pre¬ 
sented  is  a  comparison  of  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  with  mailing  of 
penny  postcards.  The  jiapers’ 
rate  card  is  reprinted,  too. 

• 

Story  of  Integration 
In  N.C.  Wins  Prize 

James  H.  Clotfelter  Jr.,  a 
University  of  North  Carolina 
senior  journalism  student,  was 
judged  fii’st  place  winner  in  the 
December  Feature  News  Writ¬ 
ing  Competition  of  the  William 
Randolph  Hearst  Foundation’s 
Fifth  Annual  Journalism 
Awards  Program. 

He  was  awarded  a  $500 
Scholarship.  His  article,  “Chapel 
Hill’s  Christmas”  (a  study  of 
integration)  was  written  from 
personal  observation  in  that  city. 

Others  who  placed  high  in  the 
December  competition  were: 
Patricia  Wilkinson,  University 
of  Florida,  $300;  Thomas  W. 
Sesler,  Ohio  State,  $200;  and 
.M.  Charles  Reid,  Florida  Uni¬ 
versity,  $150. 

There  was  a  Fifth  Place  tie 
between  Michael  J.  Baxter, 
University  of  Nebraska,  and 
Gary  Daw.son,  South  Dakota 
State  University,  for  two  $125 
Scholarships. 

• 

Lower  Juvenile  Age 
Publicity  Opposed 

Concord,  N.  H. 

A  legislative  move  which 
would  permit  newspapers  to 
publish  the  names  of  law  vio¬ 
lators  at  the  age  of  16,  instead 
of  18,  has  run  into  opposition 
from  judicial  and  youth  psychol¬ 
ogy  leaders. 

During  a  90-minute  hearing 
before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  Judge  Alfred  J. 
Chretien  of  the  Manchester 
District  Court  argued  that  pub¬ 
licity  is  not  a  deterrent  to  juve¬ 
nile  crime.  He  declared  “pub¬ 
licity  originally  was  designed  to 
insure  fairness — now  it  is  a  form 
of  punishment.” 

• 

BuA  Fills  Two  Jobs 
Ill  Promotion  Dept. 

Stephen  T.  Sohmer  has  been 
named  promotion  copywriter  for 
retailer  presentations  and  Miss 
Jeanette  F.  Zweig  has  been 
named  supervisor  of  retail  serv¬ 
ices  to  member  newspapers  in 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA.  Mr.  Sohmer  has  been 
with  the  Bureau  since  August 
and  Miss  Zweig,  who  formerly 
edited  the  Retail  Memo  news¬ 
letter,  since  1959. 
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Mr.  Bartnett  down  throuffh  the 
years  were  Frank  Sullivan, 
.Martin  Greene,  Richard  Locke- 
ridge,  Robert  Wilder,  Edwin  C. 
Hill,  Walter  Davenport,  Ward 
Morehouse. 

Mr.  Bartnett,  who  lives  at 
New  Rochelle,  in  Westchester 
County,  estimates  he  has  loggred 
from  d()0,00()  to  450, 000  miles  in 
commuting  to  the  city  on  the 
New  Haven  Railroad  as  a  prep 
.school  and  university  student 
and  then  for  51  and  one-half 
years  as  a  newspaperman. 


EDiKHt  RETIRES 

51  Years’  Service 
Is  Bartnett  Record 


Edmond  P.  Bartnett,  after  1920,  holding  that  “hot  seat” 
ssrvinR  New  York  City  news-  for  30  years  until  the  Sun  was 
papers  for  51  and  one-half  years,  sold  to  the  World-Telepram  in 
retired  as  an  assistant  depart-  1950.  He  had  l>een  a  depart¬ 
mental  editor  of  the  New  York  mental  assistant  editor  of  the 
World-Telegram  &  Sun.  New  York  World-Telepram  & 

Mr.  Hartnett’s  service,  re-  Sun  for  the  last  15  years, 
markable  for  both  its  lenpth  and  Althouph  most  of  his  work  had 
its  influence  on  New  York  City  been  as  an  editor,  he  manaped 
newspapers,  l)epan  in  Aupust,  to  do  some  writinp.  He  in- 
1913,  when  he  joined  the  New  terviewed  Theodore  Roosevelt 
York  Press  to  work  durinp  a  shortly  before  his  death  and 
summer  vacation  period.  He  was  interviewed  Herbert  Hoover 
a  law  student  at  New  York  when  he  was  Food  Administra- 
University,  already  havinp  tor  in  World  War  I.  As  a  re- 
earned  liis  B.A.  depree.  He  was  write  man,  he  took  stories  from 
so  intripued  by  news  work  that  Edmund  Wilson,  when  he  was  a 
he  decided  not  to  po  back  to  law  reporter.  He  covered  the  escape 
ggjjQQj  of  Harry  Thaw  from  an  insane 

asylum  to  Canada  and  the  suc- 
City  Editor  at  28  cessful  campaipn  of  John  Puroy 

„  ,  .  -  ,  Mitchell  when  he  ran  for  Mayor 

He  worked  for  a  short  time  York 

tor  the  Brooklyn  Titrws  and  In  ^s  an  editor,  he  directed 
1916  joined  the  New  1  ork  Sun  coverage  of  celebrations  at  the 
and  for  six  months  was  on  the  end  of  both  World  War  I  and 
Sun-Herald,  also  owned  by  World  War  II.  Durinp  the  latter 
Frank  A.  Munsey.  He  liecame  war,  .Mr.  Bartnett  noticed  that 
nipht  editor  of  the  Sun  when  a  messape  from  Correpidor  came 
he  was  about  26  and  was  made  from  Gen.  Wainwripht  and  he 
city  editor  when  he  was  28  in  immediately  queried  Phelps 


Edmond  P.  Bartnett 


Adams,  the  Sun’s  Washinpton 
correspondent,  whether  Gen. 
MacArthur  was  incapacitated 
or  had  escaped  from  Correpidor. 
Washinpton  authorities  ad¬ 
mitted  he  had  escaped  to  Aus¬ 
tralia. 


The  role  of  The  Advertising  Checking  Bureau 

in  coordinating  and  expediting  the  use  of 

NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  I 


. .  coordinating  and 
I  expediting  in  much 
the  same  way  as  a 
dispatcher's  tower . . 


. . I . . . . . . . .  Pred  A.  Woodress,  a  public  Jack  Bell,  an  Associated  Press 

ftxr  relations  consultant  who  has  reporter  in  Washington  for  25 

MJtffJnff  \^J 9  MJJT  publicized  entertainers,  has  years,  is  author  of  “The  John- 

booked  talent  and  has  covered  son  Treatment:  How  Lyndon  B. 
f^rkw*  entertainment  beat  as  a  Johnson  Took  Over  the  Presi- 

newsman-columnist,  has  written  dency  and  Made  It  His  Own” 
a  booklet  called  “Publicity  Tips  (Harper  &  Row.  April  21. 

T  TT  1  ^  For  Amateurs  and  Professionals  $4.95). 

Pierre  J.  Huss  and  Georpe  ^  Up  in  Show  Busi- 

Carpozi  Jr.,  two  Hearst  news-  ness  or  The  Do-It-Yourself  Show 
papermen,  are  authors  of  “R«l  Kit”  (Pub  Tips,  Box 

lr:clnn\Z  $y.9^5).  ««4.  m-in.ham,  Ala.  37  pa^s. 

Robert  Wilder,  once  ship  news  ^ay  Talese,  .Vcw  York  Times 
reporter  for  the  New  York  Sun,  ^^thor  of 

has  written  another  novel,  this  .  ^he  Overreaehers”  (Harper  & 
one  dealing  with  narcotics  smup-  jj^w.  April  7.  $4.95),  including 
gling  over  the  Mex  can  border.  Pl^  ^  Patterson, 

Its  “Fruit  of  the  Poppy”  (Put-  ^ogan,  Joe  Louis, 

nam’s.  April.  $5.95). 

.  .  „  ,  , ,  „  . ,  Dorothy  Draper,  Adcox  Asso- 

Art  Buchwald,  Publishers  decorating  col- 

Newspaper  Syndicate  humor  of  ..ggg 

columnist,  has  written  And  shortcuts  to  Home  Decorating” 

Then  I  Told  The  President:  The  i .  »*  a«..:i  t: 

Secret  Papers  of  Art  Buchwald” 

(Putnam’s.  April.  $4.95).  ^  comprehensive  survey  of 

Charles  M.  Schulz,  creator  of  F®<leral  Government  agencies, 
the  “Peanuts”  comic  strip,  and  a  their  structure  and  their  vast 
collaborator,  Kenneth  Hall,  in-  resources  available,  is  provided 
terpret  children  of  two,  three  “The  Businessman  s  Guide  To 
and  four  in  “two-by-fours”  Washington  (Prentice-Hall. 

(Warner  Press,  Hardcover.  Feb.  P^K^s.  $10).  This  valuable 
f  gj)  study  shows  the  businessman 

where  to  go,  whom  to  see  and 
Autobiography,  public  rela-  how  to  set  up  a  continuing  pro- 
tions  and  humor  are  all  com-  gram  of  business  -  government 
bined  in  “Some  of  My  Best  relations.  The  authors  are  Wil- 
Friends  Are  People”  (Challenge  liam  Ruder,  president  of  Ruder 
Press,  63  Summer  St.,  Boston,  &  Finn,  public  relations  firm. 

Mass.  02110.  156  pages.  $4.50).  and  formerly  Assistant  Secre- 
It’s  by  Art  Moger,  billed  as  tary  of  Commerce  for  Admin- 
“America’s  Dean  of  Press  istration  and  Public  Affairs  and 
Agents.”  He  lives  in  Boston  and  a  former  vicechairman  of  the 
for  20  years  has  been  adver-  United  States  Committee  for  the 
tising  and  publicity  director  for  United  Nations,  and  Raymond 
Warner  Bros.  Pictures  in  the  Nathan,  general  manager. 

East.  He  has  served  other  Washington  Operation,  for 
studios  as  a  cartoonist  and  Ruder  &  Finn,  and  a  former 
raconteur.  government  official. 


Wants  Public 
On  Watchdog 
Committee 


Philadiu.phu 

Ishbel  Ross,  once  a  New  \  ork  Non-media  representatives 
Herald  Tribune  reporter,  is  the  should  be  appointed  to  the 
author  of  another  book,  “Charm-  Pennsylvania  Newspapej  Pub- 
ers  and  Cranks:  Twelve  Fa-  Ushers  Association’s  new  Free- 
mous  American  Women  Who  ^om  of  Information  Committee, 
Defied  the  Conventions”  (Harp-  William  E.  Strasburg,  the  chair- 
er  &  Row.  April  21.  $5.95).  man,  believes. 

Mr.  Strasburg,  publisher  of 
Elliott  Chaze,  newspaperman  ^he  nine  .suburban  weeklies  of 
and  novelist,  is  the  author  of  the  Montgomery  Publishing  Co. 
“Tiger  In  The  Honeysuckle”  Ft.  Washington,  said  censor- 
( Scribner’s.  Feb.  15.  306  pages,  ship  of  the  press  is  injuring  the 
$4.95),  an  explosive  novel  about  P^hhe  niore  than  editors  and 
a  Mississippi  small  town  news-  pubbshers.  .  ,  , 

paper  reporter  who  covers  ex-  They  are  the  ones  to  be  hurt 
tended  civil  rights  demonstra-  worst  if  the  press  can  be 
tions  gagged,”  Mr.  Strasburg  said. 

^  “They  have  a  right  and  a  duty 

to  sit  in  on  any  committee  fight- 
7-Day  Mill  Operation  ing  censorship.” 

Opposed  bv  Unions  ,  Strasburg  was  appointed 

*  •  to  the  post  by  James  B.  Steven- 

Montreal  son,  president  of  the  association. 
The  Confederation  of  Nation-  at  a  meeting  in  Harrisburg, 
al  Trade  Unions  declared  in  45-  One  of  the  main  objectives  is 
page  brief  submitted  to  the  the  repeal  of  Rule  118  of  Crim- 
Quebec  Government  commission  inal  Procedure,  issued  by  the 
investigating  the  necessity  for  State  Supreme  and  Superior 
Sunday  operation  of  pulp  and  Courts,  which  became  effective 
paper  mills  that  the  Quebec  Jan.  1.  This  prohibits  the  taking 
conijianies  have  not  yet  provetl  of  news  photos  and  use  of  voice 
their  neenl  to  operate  mills  on  recording  equipment  at  hearings 
Sundays.  before  magistrates,  aldermen 

The  companies  told  the  com-  and  justices  of  the  peace, 
mission  that  Quebec  is  the  only  Donald  Keith,  of  the  Easton 
Canadian  province  where  Sun-  Express,  president  of  the  Penn- 
day  operation  is  not  permitted  sylvania  Society  of  Newspaper 
and  .said  Quebec  is  losing  its  Editors,  was  named  co-chairman, 
share  of  world  markets  to  other  Mr.  Stevenson  said  the  attack 
provinces  and  Western  nations,  on  Rule  118  is  only  part  of  the 
but  its  competitive  position  committee’s  assignment.  Devel- 
would  be  improved  through  opments  throughout  the  country 
lower  production  costs  if  mills  show  “an  alarming  trend  to 
were  allowed  to  operate  con-  close  the  door  on  public  busi- 
tinuously.  ness,”  he  said. 

Marcel  Pepin,  secretary  of  the  A  permanent  staff,  including 
CNTU,  argued  that  the  ad-  a  research  director,  is  necessary 
vantages  derived  from  seven-day  for  the  group,  Mr.  Strasburg 
operations  in  the  industry  can  said. 

be  achieved  by  other  means.  He  “We  need  someone  aware  of 
urged  increased  research,  ration-  every  incident  of  attempted 
alization  in  operations  and  press  gagging,”  he  commented, 
greater  improvement  in  the  “We  need  to  keep  on  top  of  the 
e<iuipment  and  buildings.  situation  .  .  .  not  merely  discuss 

•  it  a  month  after  it  happens.” 

Obi  Newsboys  Raise  Scholar  at  Columbia 

$264,000  for  Hospital  ,  Weinberg  of 


FROM  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  PHILADELPHIAN 


A  NOVEL  OF  NEWSPAPER  POWER  AND  POLITICS 


by  RICHARD  POWELL 


$4.95  at  all  bookstores  •  SCRIBNERS 


c  War  of  1812  Whetted  Public 
g  Appetite  for  Straight  News 
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Political  Press  of  That  Period 
Usually  Late  with  Battle  Reports 

Bv  Te»l  C.  Sinvtlie 


One  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago  the  Second  War  for  Inde¬ 
pendence  —  the  War  of  1812  — 
rapidly  was  drawing  to  a  close. 

For  two  and  one-half  years 
the  conflict  between  American 
and  British  armed  forces  had 
raged  across  the  American  land- 
.scape,  creating  public  interest  in 
such  places  as  Lake  Erie,  De¬ 
troit,  I’lattsburg,  Mobile,  and 
New  Orleans.  Such  public  cen¬ 
ters  as  Baltimore  and  Washing¬ 
ton  had  become  battlegrounds. 

American  editors  were  slow 
to  respond  to  the  news  oppor¬ 
tunities  offered  by  the  war.  By 
today’s  standards  of  journalism 
they  never  did  adequately  report 
the  war,  but  in  the  light  of  the 
political  journalism  of  the  1800s 
great  progress  was  made. 

The  War  of  1812  was  the  last 
American  war  to  be  reported  by 
the  political  press.  Changing  so¬ 
cial,  political,  economic,  and 
technological  conditions  created 
a  new  journalism  in  the  1830s. 
The  old  journalism  was  to  pass 
away,  and  the  War  of  1812  may 
have  hastened  its  departure. 

Only  330  Newspapers 

Most  American  newspapers 
were  in  their  infancy  in  1812, 
although  the  first  successful 
Colonial  newspaper,  the  Boston 
News-Letter,  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  108  years  earlier.  Daily 
newspaper  journalism  was  an 
emaciated  30-year-old.  The  Unit¬ 
ed  States  of  America  itself  was 
only  slightly  more  mature. 

A  high  mortality  rate,  ex¬ 
ceeded  only  by  a  tremendous 
birth  rate,  troubled  the  journal¬ 
ism  of  the  period.  Newspapers 
were  bom  and  passed  from  the 
scene  before  their  first  birthday. 
Few  newspapers  could  claim  a 
life-span  of  even  10  years.  In 
Maryland,  for  instance,  only  six 
of  the  27  war  newspapers  had 
been  established  before  1800. 

During  the  war  some  506 
newspapers  were  published.  Yet, 
on  the  day  war  was  declared 
by  President  James  Madison, 
only  330  weekly,  semi-weekly, 
and  daily  newspapers  were  be¬ 
ing  published.  On  January  1, 
1815,  a  little  over  one  month 
before  peace,  only  362  newspa¬ 
pers  were  being  published.  In 


other  words,  176  newspapers 
had  been  established  during  the 
war,  but  144  newspapers  had 
succumbed. 

Supported  by  Politicians 

It  was  common  for  party  sup¬ 
porters  to  solicit  printers  who 
would  present  their  side  of  the 
political  issues  of  the  day.  Sam¬ 
uel  Bowles  II,  for  example,  es¬ 
tablished  the  Sprinfffield  Repub¬ 
lican  because  of  support  from 
Republicans  in  Springfield. 

Federalists  read  only  Federal¬ 
ist  newspapers,  unless  none  were 
available.  The  same  applied  to 
Republican  partisans.  Thus, 
every  town  where  there  was 
significant  party  membership 
someone  attempted  to  establish 
a  party  newspaper.  In  Rhode 
Island,  for  instance,  all  newspa¬ 
pers  had  political  competitors. 
In  Georgia,  on  the  other  hand, 
all  12  newspapers  were  Repub¬ 
lican.  The  Federalist  party  in 
Georgia  was  too  small  to  sup¬ 
port  opposition  newspapers. 

Even  newspapers  in  the  major 
cities  relied  on  some  support 
from  political  parties  or  factions 
within  parties.  New  York  City 
had  30  newspapers  during  the 
war;  Charleston  had  five  dailies. 
As  William  Duane,  gadfly  editor 
of  the  Republican  Philadelphia 
Aurora  had  once  complained, 
how  could  these  newspapers 
exist  “without  secret  supplies?” 

Not  all  newspapers  were  po¬ 
litical  sheets,  of  course.  Those 
papers  that  were  not  interested 
in  politics  per  se  were  closely 
allied  with  the  mercantile  and 
commercial  interests  of  the 
larger  cities,  particularly  in  the 
major  ports. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  reach 
the  working  man;  he  could  not 
aflPord  a  newspaper.  The  weekly 
wage  of  the  skilled  laborer  in 
the  larger  cities  was  less  than 


(The  sesquicentennial  of  the 
end  of  the  War  of  1812  occurs 
February  18.  This  article  by  Mr. 
Smythe,  who  is  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  in  the  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  California  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Fullerton,  is  based  on  re¬ 
search  he  did  for  his  master’s 
thesis  at  the  University  of  Ore¬ 
gon.) 


$6.  Weekly  newspapers  sold  for 
from  $1.50  to  $2  a  year,  paid  in 
advance.  Dailies  cost  from  $6 
to  $10  yearly,  also  paid  in  ad¬ 
vance.  Newspapers  were  not  yet 
sold  on  the  streets.  As  a  result 
newspapers  were  edited  for  cer¬ 
tain  classes  —  not  the  masses. 

News  from  Washington 

Because  the  papers  were 
edited  for  the  business  and  po¬ 
litical  community,  most  of  the 
news  columns  were  filled  with 
material  from  Washington, 
where  the  seat  of  the  national 
government  had  been  established 
a  short  12  years  before.  Some 
emphasis  was  given  to  state  poli¬ 
tics.  Local  news,  including  local 
politics,  received  relatively  little 
play.  Publishers  felt  that  indi¬ 
viduals  could  always  ask  their 
neighbor  for  information  about 
a  local  incident,  forgetting  en¬ 
tirely  that  the  neighbor  might 
not  know  either. 

In  the  mercantile  press,  ship¬ 
ping  and  commercial  news  domi¬ 
nated  the  pages.  It  was  said 
of  the  Commercial  Advertiser 
of  New  York,  that  “wars  might 
be  fought  and  won,  dynasties 
rise  and  fall,  quakes  and  floods 
ravage  the  earth,  and  it  would 
never  mention  them;  but  that  if 
it  failed  to  list  a  single  ship 
arrival  or  sailing,  the  editor 
would  meditate  blowing  out  his 
brains.” 

News  from  AbrtNid 

Foreign  news  received  heavy 
play  in  all  of  the  newspapers. 
The  court  intrigues  of  Europe 
and  the  Napoleonic  wars  made 
fascinating  reading.  A  few  edi¬ 
tors  translated  clippings  from 
European  newspapers  them¬ 
selves;  a  few  others  paid  for 
translations.  Most  of  the  edi¬ 
tors,  however,  simply  waited 
until  the  translations  appeared 
in  the  port  city  dailies  and  then 
reprinted  the  translations,  free 
of  charge.  Sometimes  they  cred¬ 
ited  the  American  newspapers; 
more  frequently  they  did  not. 

Interest  in  foreign  news  de¬ 
clined  during  the  war,  however. 
After  all,  was  the  reader  more 
interested  in  Napoleon’s  maneu¬ 
vers  in  Spain  and  Russia  than 
in  the  movement  of  British  ma¬ 
rines  and  sailors  up  the  Potomac 
River?  Editors  realized  the  in¬ 
congruity  of  this  situation  and 
increasingly  emphasized  war 
items,  cutting  into  foreign  cor¬ 
respondence  to  do  so.  Most  of 
the  important  dailies  continued 


editor  sc  publisher  for  February  6,  1965 


to  run  a  column  or  more  of 
“Foreign  Intelligence,”  however. 

Gathering  the  News 

Little  effort  was  made  to 
gather  news,  especially  if  it  oc¬ 
curred  outside  of  the  city.  Most 
editors  were  content  to  clip 
stories  from  other  newspapers, 
print  letters  brought  to  the  of¬ 
fice  by  interested  friends,  and 
write  editorial  paragraphs  (if 
the  editor  was  lazy  or  incom¬ 
petent,  he  reprinted  editorial 
comments  from  the  leading 
party  papers). 

When  Commodore  Oliver  Haz¬ 
ard  Perry  was  preparing  to 
fight  the  British  fleet  on  Lake 
Erie,  the  National  Intelligencer 
reported:  “Strange  to  say,  we 
have  no  news  whatever.”  The 
editors  had  received  a  letter 
from  Ft.  George  dated  Septem¬ 
ber  12.  Since  no  mention  was 
made  of  a  battle,  the  editors 
assumed  it  had  not  yet  taken 
place.  They  were  wrong;  Perry 
had  captured  the  British  fleet 
on  September  10, 1813. 

Some  idea  of  the  unusual 
channels  through  which  war 
news  was  relayed  to  newspapers 
can  be  seen  in  Coleman’s  re¬ 
port  of  the  Erie  battle.  He  pub¬ 
lished  news  of  the  victory  11 
days  after  the  battle.  His  source 
was  a  note,  which  had  been 
handed  to  him  by  a  New  Yorker 
who  had  receiv^  a  letter  from 
a  friend  in  Washington  who  had 
received  the  news  scrawled  on 
the  outside  of  a  letter  from  an 
officer  living  in  Pittsburgh !  Offi¬ 
cial  confirmation  of  the  victory 
came  three  days  later. 

Despite  the  length  of  time 
news  took  in  the  mails,  editors 
made  relatively  few  attempts 
to  speed  its  arrival.  In  the  fall 
of  1812,  Washington  news  was 
taking  two  days  to  travel  what 
was  then  340  miles  to  New 
York.  In  November  of  that  year 
the  Evening  Post  and  the  Ga¬ 
zette,  both  of  New  York,  ar¬ 
ranged  for  an  express  rider  to 
carry  President  Madison’s  spe¬ 
cial  message.  Despite  this  jour¬ 
nalistic  enterprise,  the  news  still 
took  36  hours  to  travel  340 
miles. 

The  Battle  of  New  Orleans 

Rumor  and  speculation  ran 
wild  in  the  newspapers  when 
news  from  distant  points  was 
delayed  greatly.  This  can  be 
seen  in  the  reaction  of  the  po¬ 
litical  press  to  the  Battle  of 
New  Orleans,  one  of  the  big¬ 
gest  stories  of  the  war. 

About  the  middle  of  Decem¬ 
ber  1814,  the  British  began 
massing  veterans  of  the  Penin¬ 
sular  War  in  Spain  for  a  thrust 
at  the  soft  underbelly  of  the 
United  States. 

Word  of  the  large  British 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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War  of  1812 

{Continued  from  poge  47) 

contingent  reached  the  East 
coast  shortly  before  Christmas, 
1814.  Americans  were  worried 
about  the  prospects  of  a  British 
victory.  Few  editors  expressed 
confidence  that  the  green  troops 
and  militia  led  by  General  An¬ 
drew  Jackson  would  be  able  to 
stop  England’s  best,  which  were 
commanded  by  the  experienced 
Major  General  Edward  M. 
Packenham. 

Federalist  editors  claimed 
that  the  Americans  would  be 
overwhelmed.  Coleman,  on  hear¬ 
ing  of  the  British  plans  to  at¬ 
tack  New  Orleans,  wrote: 
“From  these  facts,  we  are  in¬ 
duced  to  fear  that  New  Orleans 
will  fall.” 

On  December  28,  1814,  the 
British  attacked  the  redoubts 
and  earthen  breastworks  outside 
the  city.  They  were  repulsed. 
The  attack  came  four  days  after 
a  treaty  of  peace  had  been 
agreed  upon  in  the  Flemish  city 
of  Ghent  and  sent  rapidly  on  its 
way  to  England  and  America. 

New  Year’s  Day  1815  found 
the  British  once  again  on  the 
field;  for  the  second  time  they 
were  repulsed.  The  redcoats 
were  finding  that  the  soft  un¬ 
derbelly  of  the  country  had  de¬ 
veloped  muscles. 

During  the  next  week  Gen¬ 
eral  Packenham  and  his  officers 
planned  his  battle  plans  with 
care.  He  had  decided  to  throw 
his  entire  force  into  the  battle 
in  an  effort  to  storm  the  re¬ 
doubts  and  capture  the  city. 

No  News  in  18  Days 

Meanwhile,  in  the  East  and. 
West,  newspaper  editors  were 
ringing  their  hands  over  the 
lack  of  news  from  New  Or¬ 
leans.  Coleman  wrote  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  January:  “The  mail  to¬ 
day  from  Orleans  has  failed  .  .  . 
Not  a  word  of  news  —  not  a 
word  from  New  Orleans.”  The 
first  battle  had  taken  place  18 
days  before. 

On  January  8,  1815,  the  Brit¬ 
ish  made  a  magrnificent  charge 
against  the  dirt  breastworks. 
They  were  literally  slaughtered. 
Jackson’s  Tennessee  and  Ken¬ 
tucky  sharpshooters  fired  in  al¬ 
most  continuous  volleys;  his 
cannons  raked  the  fields  and  cut 
down  column  leaders  as  a  scythe 
mows  wheat.  Generals  Packen¬ 
ham  and  Samuel  Gibbs  were 
killed,  as  were  almost  300  offi¬ 
cers  and  soldiers.  British  casual¬ 
ties  were  more  than  2,000;  the 
Americans  only  71.  The  Battle 
of  New  Orleans  had  ended  in  a 
resounding  American  victory. 

But  news  of  the  victory  trav¬ 
eled  slowly ;  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
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try  would  fret  and  worry  over 
the  “impending”  battle  for 
weeks.  Coleman  wrote,  12  days 
later:  “We  are  still  in  a  state 
of  susi)ense  as  to  the  fate  of 
New  Orleans.  Three  mails  are 
due,  which  in  the  mind  of  man 
augurs  ill.  ...  It  is  generally 
believed  here  that  if  an  attack 
has  been  made  on  Orleans,  the 
city  has  fallen.” 

The  report  of  Jackson’s  vic¬ 
tory  reached  Washington  20 
days  after  the  last  battle;  the 
Pittsburgh  Gazette,  out  on  the 
frontier,  published  an  extra 
when  news  arrived  February  6; 
the  Connecticut  Courant  pub¬ 
lished  its  first  account  Feb.  21. 

This  exhilarating  victory  was 
immediately  followed  by  news 
of  the  peace  treaty.  Word 
reached  New  York  City,  Satur¬ 
day,  February  11,  1815,  but 
Coleman  refused  to  issue  an 
extra.  Fortunately  for  New 
Yorkers,  the  Mercantile-Adver¬ 
tiser  and  the  Gazette  published 
extras  that  evening. 

The  ship  had  taken  49  days 
to  bring  the  message  of  peace 
to  America! 

Displaying  the  Nens 

Finding  the  news  once  it  was 
published  was  sometimes  a 
chore.  Two  makeup  practices, 
carried  over  from  Colonial  days, 
caused  the  difficulty:  1)  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  headlines,  2)  the  habit 
of  inserting  late  news  in  what¬ 
ever  news  hole  semed  to  fit. 

Although  the  war  did  not 
create  a  headline  concept  or 
style,  several  important  stories 
did  evoke  some  remarkable  head¬ 
lines.  Coleman  came  very  close 
to  the  modem  headline  in  re¬ 
porting  the  official  correspond¬ 
ence  of  Jackson’s  victory  at  New 
Orleans.  But  the  finest  headline 
this  writer  has  seen  appeared  in 
the  Buffalo  Gazette  of  July  13, 
1813,  when  the  editor  reported 
“BRITISH  ATTACK  ON 
BLACK  ROCK  REPULSED!” 

Despite  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  battles  were  fought  on 
American  soil,  few  editors 
showed  originality  or  enter¬ 
prise  in  reporting  them.  No  re¬ 
porters  were  sent  to  the  battle¬ 
fields  as  “war  correspondents.” 
Instead,  editors  reprinted  offi¬ 
cial  reports  written  by  the  field 
commanders.  Letters  from  other 
officers  and  from  a  few  anony¬ 
mous  soldiers  sometimes  found 
their  way  into  print  to  verify 
or  discredit  the  commanding 
officer. 

Fortunately,  there  were  a  few 
exceptions  to  the  general  run 
of  ^itors.  One  of  these  ex¬ 
ceptions  was  Hezekiah  Niles, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Weekly  Register  of  Baltimore. 
The  Register  was  a  forerunner 
of  contemporary  news  maga¬ 
zines. 


Several  times  during  the  war 
Niles  had  shown  an  ability  to 
give  more  than  surface  news 
to  his  readers.  Following  Perry’s 
victory  on  Lake  Erie,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  Niles  had  published  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  geogra¬ 
phy  of  the  Great  Lakes  region 
so  that  his  readers  would  be 
able  to  comprehend  further  news 
from  that  area. 

One  Detailed  Report 

When,  in  September  1814,  the 
British  prepared  to  attack  Bal¬ 
timore,  after  having  success¬ 
fully  captured  and  burned  the 
capitol  and  federal  buildings  in 
Washington,  Niles  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  his  first  opportunity 
to  witness  —  and  report  —  a 
battle. 

In  what  might  be  considered 
the  finest  battle  story  of  the 
war,  Niles  demonstrated  rep- 
ortorial  skills  in  observation 
and  questioning.  He  used  three 
pages  of  his  octavo-size  news¬ 
paper  to  chronicle  the  battle, 
from  the  first  deployment  of 
American  troops  to  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  British.  He  did 
so  because  he  felt  “the  readers 
of  the  REGISTER  will  expect 
it.” 

He  was  detailed  and  he  was 
objective.  The  enemy  soldiers 
“were  fine  looking  fellows,”  he 
wrote,  “but  seemed  very  unwill¬ 
ing  to  meet  the  ‘yankee’  bullets 
—  their  dodging  from  the  can¬ 
non  and  stooping  before  the 
musquetry  has  already  been 
noticed.  'The  prisoners  and  de¬ 
serters  say  that  for  the  time 
the  affair  lasted  and  the  men 
engaged,  they  never  received  so 
destructive  a  fire.”  It  was  a 
thorough,  interesting  and  accu¬ 
rate  account. 

When  war  ended,  editors  did 
not  return  to  their  earlier  em¬ 
phasis  on  foreign  news.  Instead, 
they  turned  to  national  and 
state  topics. 

The  greatest  contribution  of 
war  journalism  was  in  the  in¬ 
terest  aroused  in  the  people  for 
news  —  more  news  and  less 
views.  Subscribers  wanted  news 
of  the  naval  battles,  news  of  the 
invasion  of  Canada,  news  of  the 
British  attack  on  Washington, 
news  of  the  defense  of  New  Or¬ 
leans.  This  awakened  interest 
in  news  instead  of  political 
opinion  was  to  have  a  profound 
effect  on  the  political  press  and 
American  journalism  in  the  two 
decades  to  follow. 

• 

Family  Editor 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Don  Bliss,  former  Louisville 
Times  telegraph  editor,  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  newly  named 
Family  Department  (formerly 
the  Women’s  Department).  Van 
Cavett  is  now  telegraph  editor. 

EDITOR  SC  PU 


IPI  Sponsors 
U.S.,  Canadian 
Views  Exchange 

“A  free  exchange  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  opinion.”  That  is 
the  aim  of  a  meeting  scheduled 
for  March  11-13  at  the  Chateau 
Frontenac,  Quebec,  for  Canadian 
and  American  journalists. 

Its  sponsor,  the  International 
Press  In.stitute,  hopes  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  “friendly  but  frank  and 
open”  discussion  of  topics  which 
sometimes  cause  misunder.stand- 
ing  between  the  people  of  Can¬ 
ada  and  U.S.  But  there  will 
be  no  effort  to  reach  specific 
conclusions  or  joint  agreements, 
the  IPI  invitation  stated. 

“Numbers  are  being  limited 
to  25  journalists  from  each 
country,”  said  a  letter  to  U.S. 
members  from  Sevellon  Brown, 
chairman,  American  Committee, 
IPI,  and  Barry  Bingham,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  IPI  executive  board. 

Named  to  make  opening  state¬ 
ments  on  various  topics  from 
the  American  side  are:  Howard 
Wood,  Chicago  Tribune;  James 
Reston,  New  York  Times;  Erwin 
D.  Canham,  Christian  Science 
Monitor;  Bernard  Kilgore,  IFaM 
Street  Journal;  Vincent  Jones, 
Gannett  Newspapers;  Sylvan 
Meyer,  Gainesville  (Ga.)  Times; 
Lisle  Baker,  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier- Journal  and  Louisville 
Tunes;  and  Thomas  Griffith, 
Time  Inc. 

The  Canadian  arrangements 
are  under  the  direction  of  Clif¬ 
ford  Sifton,  chairman  of  the 
Canadian  Committee  of  IPI  and 
Fred  Mercier,  member  of  the 
IPI  executive  board. 

• 

Bartender  Collects  $1 
For  Erroneous  Charge 

Spokane,  Wash. 

A  jury  in  Spokane  Superior 
Court  awarded  the  plaintiff  $1 
in  his  libel  suit  against  the 
Spokane  Daily  Chronicle. 

Russell  F.  Bayless,  a  bar¬ 
tender,  had  asked  $15,000  in  his 
suit,  claiming  his  reputation 
was  damaged  by  a  news  item  in 
the  Chronicle  which  reported  he 
had  been  booked  on  a  charge  of 
driving  while  under  the  influence 
of  liquor.  The  Chronicle  pub¬ 
lished  a  correction  stating  the 
charge  was  speeding. 

• 

$225  for  Writers 

The  minimum  weekly  pay  for 
a  writer  on  Newsweek  magazine 
will  go  to  $225.50  next  Dec.  1 
under  the  terms  of  a  new  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Newspaper  GuiU 
of  New  York.  Associate  editon 
will  receive  $240,  a  raise  from 
$230  from  the  present  scale. 
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Hilarious  Housewife 
Writes-Draws  Panel 


Hy  Ray  Erwin 

“Men\oirs  of  a  Housewife,”  a 
once-a-\veek  three-column  panel 
designed  for  women’s  and  fea¬ 
ture  sections  of  newspapers,  will 
begin  appearing  Sunday,  Feb. 
21. 

The  feature,  written  and 
drawn  by  Mrs.  Juli  Tarpin,  a 
Reading,  Mass.,  mother  of  three 
daughters,  has  been  running  for 
nearly  a  year  in  the  Boston 
Traveler.  It  is  being  distributed 
by  the  Lew  Little  Syndicate 
(210  Post  St.,  Suite  915,  San 
Francisco). 

Pitls-Pans  Philosophy 

Each  panel  has  from  six  to 
nine  drawings  of  a  housewife 
known  illogically  as  “E.  D. 
Pink,”  Mrs.  Tarpin’s  pen  name. 
E.  D.  talks  to  herself,  her  hus¬ 
band,  her  children  and  into  the 
telephone,  mixing  humor  with 
wisdom  and  pots-and-pans  phil¬ 
osophy. 

Readers  of  the  Traveler  and 
of  the  weekly  Reading  (Mass.) 
Chronicle,  which  ran  “Memoirs” 
for  the  first  four  months  of  its 
existence,  have  flooded  Mrs. 
Tarpin  with  complimentary 
mail. 

Mrs.  Tarpin  credits  W.  W. 
Bishop,  editor  of  the  Reading 
Chronicle,  with  helping  her  to 
bring  the  feature  into  focus.  Mr. 
Bishop,  in  introducing  E.  D. 
Pink  to  his  readers,  wrote:  “We 
think  you  will  like  ‘E.D.’  Like 
so  many  of  us  she  is  confused 
as  she  tries  to  adapt  to  an  in¬ 
creasingly  complex  world  .  .  . 
she  is  a  walking  storehouse  of 
misinformation,  a  bundle  of  con¬ 
flict  and  contradiction.” 

Drama  Addict 

Mrs.  Tarpin,  whose  husband, 
Ed,  is  an  instrument  designer, 
confesses  to  having  always  been 
theatrical,  having  a  need  to 
dramatize  and  a  tendency  to 
exaggerate. 

“Even  when  I’m  lying,  I’m 
telling  the  truth,”  she  said.  “If 
life  is  dull,  I  retreat  into  fan¬ 
tasies  which  never  disappoint 
me.” 

Some  sample  sayings  of  this 
merry  housewife; 

“You  don’t  have  to  YELL. 
They  were  all  out  of  flat  tooth- 
I  picks,  so  I  got  round  ones.  I 
didn’t  do  it  on  purpose.  I  ...  I 
am  NOT  trying  to  separate  your 
teeth. 

“Even  if  your  feet  did  hurt, 
editor  8c  PUBLISHER 


I  see  by  the  papers.  .  .  . 

you  didn’t  have  to  hobble  in  like 
that.  I  am  NOT  trying  to  ruin 
your  feet!  That’s  the  thanks  I 
get  for  darning  all  your  socks! 

“What  do  you  mean,  you’re 
sick  and  tired  of  meat  loaf? 
Last  night,  you  gobbled  it  up, 
and  tonight  you  just  sat  there 
STARING  at  it.  Why  don’t  you 
eat  OUT  if  you  can’t  stand  my 
cooking?  Tom  .  .  .  Can  I  go  with 


Home  Decor 
Panel  Ready 

“Bright  Ideas,”  a  two-color 
interior  decorating  feature  by 
Joe  Jones,  art  director  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  is  being 
distributed  by  the  Spadea  Syn¬ 
dicate,  New  York. 

A  weekly  feature  in  the  Bul¬ 
letin’s  “Women  Today”  section 
on  Thursday,  “Bright  Ideas” 
tells  how  bright,  often  wild  hues 
of  paint  can  be  used  to  decorate 
anything  from  an  efficiency 
apartment  to  a  home.  The  illus¬ 
tration  is  in  two  colors.  About 
200  words  of  copy  is  written 
under  the  byline  Jo  Corson.  The 
“e”  is  dropped  from  the  first 
name  so  women  readers  might 
think  it’s  written  by  one  of  their 
own,  Joe  gn*ins,  while  Corson  is 
his  middle  name. 

*  *  * 

LENTEN  GUIDEPOSTS 

This  will  be  the  15th  Lenten 
season  that  the  Register  and 
Tribune  Syndicate  has  distril>- 
uted  a  series  of  40  “Lenten 
Guideposts”  articles  by  well 
known  persons,  who  give  true 
life  stories  of  religion  in  action. 
The  1965  series  begins  Ash 
Wednesday,  March  3. 
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Travel  Column 
Begins  in  Florida 

A  twice  -  a  -  month  column, 
“Traveling  at  a  Glance  with 
Robbie  Patrick,”  is  being  dis¬ 
tributed  by  Bernard  O’Brien 
(P.O.  Box  824,  Hollywood,  Fla.) 

The  format:  Two  columns, 
seven  inches,  mats  or  slicks,  or 
mimeographed. 

At  present,  the  column  is  be¬ 
ing  distributed  to  Florida  news¬ 
papers  by  the  Florida  News 
Service  of  Tampa. 

Mr.  Patrick,  who  lives  in  Mi¬ 
ami,  is  a  former  newspaperman. 

*  *  it< 

Tami  Noyes 
Writes  On 
Fashions 

A  lively  new  question-and- 
answer  fashion  column  made  its 
debut  in  14  newspapers  Feb.  1. 

The  column:  “Tami’s  Clothes 
Line.” 

The  columnist:  Tami  Noyes. 

The  format:  three  columns  a 
week. 

The  distributor;  Don  Rey 
Media  Group,  Las  Vegas  Re¬ 
view-Journal,  737  N.  Main  St., 
Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

Tami  Noyes  has  been  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  world  of  fashion  for 
many  years  and  has  been  in¬ 
volved  in  various  phases  of  the 
field,  ranging  from  textiles  to 
fashion  co-ordinating.  She  is  a 
former  fashion  editor  of  the 
American  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany;  she  has  produced  fashion 
shows ;  she  was  formerly  fashion 
co-ordinator  for  a  cosmetics 
firm.  She  has  worked  closely 
with  leading  fashion  designers 
in  New  York,  where  she  makes  ^ 
her  headquarters,  and  in  Paris 
and  other  fashion  centers. 

Mrs.  Noyes  explained  that  her 
new  column  is  designed  to  en-  i 
courage  women  to  express  their  j 
own  individuality  and  not  to  be 
intimidated  by  what  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  fashion  of  the 
moment.  She  said  she  is,  of 
course,  mindful  of  current 
trends  but  does  not  recommend 
that  everyone  follow  them.  She 
has  strong  opinions  and  hopes 
her  readers  will  have  them,  too. 

The  format  of  the  column  is 
based  entirely  on  questions  sub¬ 
mitted  by  readers  on  any  aspect 
of  fashion  from  top  to  toe  and 
the  answers  are  l^sed  on  the 
columnist’s  extensive  experience. 

The  newspapers  already 
carrying  the  column  are  located 
in  Nevada,  Oklahoma  (Mrs. 
Noyes’  native  state),  Texas, 
Arkansas,  Hawaii  and  Alaska. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 


WORK.  MONEY,  TIME 


By  Campbell  Watson 

It  takes  hard  work,  time  and 
money  to  win  newspaper  awards, 
declares  Herbert  K.  Le^pr,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Creston  (B.  C.) 
Review,  an  award-winning  Ca¬ 
nadian  weekly. 

The  only  end  result,  he  claims, 
is  the  satisfaction  of  doing  the 
best  possible  job  in  the  face  of 
terrific  competition  from  daily 
newspapers,  radio  and  television. 

Costs  include  the  loss  of  sev¬ 
eral  fine  advertising  accounts 
and  also  of  several  commercial 
printing  accounts,  “not  that  I 
place  myself  as  any  martyr,” 
Mr.  Legg  adds. 

But  because  of  the  steam¬ 
roller  tactics  of  government 
legislation  along  social  welfare 
lines  both  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  “not  only  are  we 
losing  our  rights  but  we  are 
losing  our  heritage  and  the 
right  to  be  free-born  with  basic 
statute  rights  and  privileges,” 
he  says. 

“The  stand  of  our  newspaper 
is  one  of  protecting  the  civil 
rights  and  the  privileges  of  our 
community,  province  and  coun¬ 
try  against  the  ever-increasing 
encroachment  by  government. 
We  are  forever  at  odds  with 
public  officials  but  we  believe  in 
this  public  service  and  have  the 
courage  to  protest  what  we  feel 
might  be  an  injustice.” 

Helps  to  Solve  Problems 

There  is  nothing  of  material 
gain  to  be  a  publisher  and  enter 
public  service,  through  work  on 
various  elective  boards.  Nor 
should  one  look  for  any,  he  sub¬ 
mits.  But  a  publisher’s  knowl¬ 
edge,  through  his  work,  has 
helped  solve  many  a  problem,  in 
his  case. 

It  is  not  good,  in  his  belief, 
for  a  publisher  to  be  a  legislator. 
This  ties  his  hands  and  prevents 
criticism.  Mr.  Legg  urges  all 
publishers  to  stay  off  elective 
boards.  He  pointed  out  that  pub¬ 
lic  service  has  many  connota¬ 
tions.  He  has  found  one  must 
judge  very  carefully  the  end 
result  of  any  campaign  or  cru¬ 
sade.  “You  sometimes  fall  into 
the  trap  of  siding  with  a  minor¬ 
ity  group  whose  sole  interest  is 
furthering  their  own  desires 
rather  than  the  betterment  of 
the  community.” 

Mr.  Legg  has  published  the 
Review  in  this  under-2,000  popu¬ 
lation  town  for  26  years.  In  that 
period  the  paper  has  won  the 
Canadian  Weekly  Newspaper 
Association  best  all-around 
newspaper  award  10  times,  the 


best  editorial  honors  14  times, 
and  top  page  one  trophies  8 
times. 

He  also  received  the  $500  first 
prize  in  the  MacMillan,  Bloedel 
and  Powell  River  competition 
for  British  Columbia  weeklies. 
This  was  for  a  series  on  the  use 
of  public  lands. 

The  publisher  said  that  in 
fairness  he  must  give  credit  to 
Dr.  Ralph  Casey  who  told  him 
when  Mr.  Legg  was  a  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota  student  that 
the  day  would  come  when  the 
newspaper  would  have  to  be  the 
starch  in  the  backbone  of  the 
nation.  This  era  when  news¬ 
papers  must  protect  the  rights 
and  privileges  is  now  at  hand, 
Mr.  Legg  believes. 

“The  old  adage  that  right  is 
right  and  wrong  is  wrong  can 
only  be  protected  by  an  alert 
and  free  press,”  he  stressed. 

«  «  « 

Teacher  .Should  ^'rile 

Gibsons,  B.  C. 

A  teacher  should  contribute 
to  his  local  newspaper  as  well 
as  to  professional  educational 
journals,  according  to  Lester  R. 
Peterson,  English  teacher  and 
award-winning  writer. 

Mr.  Peterson,  the  winner  of  a 
second-place  weekly  award  in 
British  Columbia  competitions 
sponsored  by  MacMillan,  Bloe¬ 
del  and  Powell  River,  is  a  con¬ 
tributing  writer  for  the  weekly 
Gibson  Coast  News. 

He  can  contribute  directly  or 
through  reporters,  Mr.  Peterson 
said.  The  opinions  of  writers 
who  are  not  always  concerned 
for  or  cognizant  of  the  best 
interests  of  humanity  find  their 
way  into  print.  Teachers  should 
feel  obligated  to  add  their  words 
of  intellectual  appraisal,  he 
declared.  “I  believe  teachers 
should  both  inquire  and  create. 
Wherever  a  teacher  lives,  some 
sort  of  project  offers  itself  for 
his  application.  Library  research 
may  be  lacking,  but  every  locale 
has  its  geology,  its  natural  and 
human  history,  its  sociology  and 
its  ethos.” 

He  also  believes  teachers 
should  feel  obligated  to  write  if 
teaching  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
profession.  Doctors,  engineers, 
research  scientists  all  write,  Mr. 
Peterson  went  on.  “Teachers 
should  not  write  merely  in 
matters  pertaining  to  teaching 
and  curriculum.  Thinking  and 
writing  only  within  the  confines 
of  education  makes  for  too 
parochial  a  field  of  endeavor.” 


His  award-winning  entry  was 
for  a  Coast  News  series  on  the 
Scheldts,  a  local  Indian  tribe. 
This  report  involved  travels  into 
the  tribe’s  ancestral  homesites 
and  interviews  with  elderly 
natives. 

Mr.  Peterson  believes  teachers 
in  subjects  involving  an  art 
should  attempt  creative  output 
in  their  field.  A  poet  as  well  as 
writer,  his  verse  has  been 
printed  in  the  Vancouver  Stm  as 
well  as  the  Coast  News  and  the 
British  Columbia  Teacher.  Com¬ 
ments  have  been  quite  favorable, 
he  notes. 

“Whatever  he  writes  a  teacher 
should  reveal  firm  convictions 
regarding  morality  and  ethics,” 
Mr.  Peterson  underscored.  “Our 
civilization  desperately  needs 
the  promotion  of  specific  moral 
objectives  and  I  am  convinced 
that  teachers  should  assume 
their  share  of  responsibility  to 
emphasize  integrity  and  honor 
in  all  behavior. 

“A  teacher-writer  must  be 
willing  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  on  views  which  are 
moral  and  honorable.” 

His  wTitings  includes  a  book 
of  poems  and  sonnets  and  a  his¬ 
tory,  “The  Gibson’s  Landing 
Story.” 

*  *  « 

THURSDATA 

PUNCH  —  The  Lisbon  Falls 
(Me.)  Enterprise  has  been  send¬ 
ing  out  paper  hole  punchers  at¬ 
tached  to  a  red  card  with  this 
message  on  it.  “For  Personal 
Attention  from  a  Newspaper,  I 
Read  the  Enterprise,  A  WEEK¬ 
LY  NEWSPAPER  FOR  ALL 
OF  MAINE.  THE  PAPER 
WITH  A  PUNCH.”  On  the  re¬ 
verse  side  of  the  card,  it  says: 
“I  Demand  Personal  Attention. 
All  computer  cards  passing  over 
this  desk  are  officially  punched 
by  me.  THIS  IS  MY  OWN 
COMPUTER  PUNCH.” 

SKI  NEWS  —  The  Westfield 
Republican  Inc.,  publishers  of 
the  Westfield  (N.  Y.)  Republi¬ 
can  and  Brocton  (N.  Y.)  Bea¬ 
con,  has  started  the  Chautauqua 
Region  Ski  Slopes.  Four  editions 
will  be  publish^  during  the  area 
ski  season.  “We  now  are  winter 
recreation  -  minded,”  Publisher 
James  M.  Mead  said.  “We  dis¬ 
tribute  20,000  copies  free  of 
charge  through  ski  clubs,  ski 
shops,  ski  resorts,  motels,  ho¬ 
tels,  throughout  a  tri-state  area. 
For  this,  we  get  $2.50  an  inch 
and  a  special  $15  per  listing  on 
the  center  spread.  Two  resorts 
are  open  this  year  with  another 
due  next  summer.” 

RECEIVER  —  U.  S.  Referee 
in  Bankruptcy  Saul  Seidman 
has  named  Bice  Clemow,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  weekly  West  Hart¬ 
ford  News  and  Connecticut  Life, 


a  monthly  magazine  new  naper 
supplement,  to  serve  as  receiver 
in  the  petition  of  the  pub  ishers 
of  the  Plainville  (Conn.)  News 
and  the  Southington  (Conn.) 
News.  The  Eden  Publishing 
Company,  wrhich  controls  the  two 
weekly  newspapers,  is  forn.ulat- 
ing  a  plan  to  pay  creditor?. 

EXPANSION  —  Lemer  Home 
Newspapers,  of  northwest  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  announced  the  i-xten- 
tion  of  one  of  their  suburban 
newspapers  into  the  community 
of  Des  Plaines,  Ill.  The  Life  of 
Niles  Township,  which  present¬ 
ly  has  two  editions,  has  added 
a  third  to  cover  Des  Plaines,  a 
suburb  northw’est  of  Chicago. 
The  Des  Plaines  edition  is  the 
21st  separate  one  published 
weekly  by  the  Lemer  group. 

QUALITY  HEAD  —  Donald 
L.  Mulford,  associate  publisher 
of  the  Montclair  (N.  J.)  Times 
and  executive  vicepresident  and 
secretary  of  the  Verona-Cedar 
Grove  (N.  J.)  Times,  has  been 
elected  president  of  Quality 
Weeklies  of  New  Jersey.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Walter  J.  Lee,  publisher 
of  the  Westfield  Leader.  Quality 
Group,  a  41-newspaper  associa¬ 
tion,  reports  that  advertising 
sales  for  1964  reached  an  all- 
time  high.  There  was  a  gain  of 
27  percent  over  the  previous 
year  as  1,725,000  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising  were  placed  with  mem¬ 
ber  newspajiers. 

• 

Nevaila  Weekly  Solil 
By  Aide  to  Senator 

Sparks,  Nev. 

Jack  Carpenter,  legislative 
aide  to  U.  S.  Senator  Allen 
Bible,  and  Mrs.  Carpenter  have 
sold  the  Sparks  Tribune  to  W. 
Stanley  Barker. 

The  Tribune,  a  weekly,  was 
a  daily  for  part  of  1960  when 
published  by  George  Lill.  Mr. 
Barker  recently  sold  his  Placer- 
ville  (Calif.)  Mountain  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Placervillc  Times  but 
retains  a  second  California 
weekly. 

*  *  * 

Family  Team  Sells 

Downey,  Calif. 

James  F.  (Bud)  Gallagher, 
general  manager  of  a  new  cor¬ 
poration  known  as  the  Downey 
Printing  and  Publishing  Co.,  has 
announced  the  purchase  of  the 
Live  Wire  and  Leader,  weekly 
Downey  newspapers. 

The  Live  Wire  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  family  team  of 
K.  C.  and  Fannie  Weiss  for 
nearly  40  years.  Norman  J.  Sip¬ 
ple,  Bell  Gardens  manufacturer, 
is  corporation  president,  and 
Jack  Corcoran  of  Bellflower,  i* 
secretary. 
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Talk  about  a  promotable  comic  strip 


Look 
what  The 
Charlotte 
News  is 
doing  for 
“Hapless 
Harry”! 


This  is  Hapless  Harry. 

Th#  bottcm  f*llt  eu*  of  h<f  world 
tvory  day  in  Tha  N«w«'  comic 


This  is  George  Gately. 


^  ^THIRO' 

lingerieTYA^^R. 


I  IWrOftMATlQ^ 


Hiis  is  a  Hapless  Harry 
comic  strip. 

It  «P(M*r«  daity  in  Th«  CKartotto  N«w«. 

Il'i  boon  callod  "tho  ftrtmooi  comic 


The  Charlotte  News  thought 
so  highly  of  this  hilarious 
new  comic  strip  that  an  elab¬ 
orate  promotion  contest  was 
planned  for  it  before  the  fea¬ 
ture  ever  appeared  in  print! 


This  is  the  $50  you  could  win 
if  you  enter  The  News 
“Hapless  Harry  Contest’.’ 


Here’s  the  first  in  a  series  of 
ads  inviting  readers  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  fun. 


Just  one  more  example  of 
how  a  newspaper  will  pro¬ 
mote  that  which  it  believes  is 
worth  promoting ! 


If  your  paper  Is  not  yet  on  the  “Hapless  Harry”  bandwagon  (and  many  of 
the  biggest,  including  the  New  York  News  and  Chicago  Tribune  already 
are)  we  urge  you  to  write,  wire  or  phone  today  about  availability. 


CHICAGO  TRIBUNE-NEW  YORK  NEWS  SYNDICATE,  INC. 

220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017  /  (area  code  212)  MU  2-1234 


Court  Holds 
Scientist’s 
Suit  Invalid 


Washington 

The  Supreme  Court  has  re¬ 
fused  to  hear  an  appeal  on  a 
case  involving  a  libel  suit 
brought  by  the  Nobel  prize-win¬ 
ning  chemist,  Linus  Pauling, 
against  News  Syndicate  Com¬ 
pany,  publishers  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News. 

The  high  court  also  denied 
petitions  for  rehearings  in  As¬ 
sociated  Press  vs.  Edwin  A. 
Walker  and  Union  Leader  Cor¬ 
poration  vs.  Haverhill  (Mass.) 
Gazette  Co. 

In  his  petition  for  a  hearing, 
Dr.  Pauling  argued  that  the 
U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
erred  in  finding  for  the  Daily 
News.  He  sued  on  the  basis  of 
an  editorial  that  mentioned  Dr. 
Pauling’s  actions  in  the  effort 
to  ban  nuclear  testing  and  men¬ 
tioned  the  scientists’  “friend  in 
the  Kremlin.” 

Dr.  Pauling  contended  that 
the  Court  of  Appeals  “wrongly 
innovated  an  area  of  privileged 
fact  as  available  to  a  defendant 
in  a  libel  action  where  the  al¬ 
leged  libel  did  not  purport  to 
be  a  report  of  any  official  pro¬ 
ceeding.” 

Privilege  of  Fair  Comment 

The  News  answered  that  the 
section  of  the  civil  law  of  New 
York  making  official  reports 
privileged  was  not  the  only  area 
of  privilege  in  a  libel  case.  The 
News  said  it  claimed  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  fair  comment  on  true 
and  publicly  available  facts,  not 
necessarily  contained  in  official 
proceedings. 

The  scientist  also  said  the 
court  wrongly  ruled  that  reports 
of  Congressional  committees 
were  admissible  as  evidence  in 
a  libel  action  because  such  re¬ 
ports  “contain  derogatory  con¬ 
clusions  concerning  individuals 
not  based  on  the  standards  of 
due  process.”  He  said  the  trial 
court  was  prejudiced  against 
him,  and  that  the  court  per¬ 
mitted  the  defense  counsel  to 
refer  to  an  associate,  Yale  Law 
professor,  Thomas  Emerson,  as 
“Tommie  the  Commie.” 

The  Court  of  Appeals  also 
said  in  its  decision  that  if  the 
case  had  not  been  correctly  de¬ 
cided  in  the  light  of  New  York 
law,  it  might  be  necessary  to 
reach  a  similar  verdict  in  the 
light  of  New  York  Times  vs. 
Sullivan.  This  was  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  that  gave  the 
press  wide  latitude  in  comment¬ 


ing  on  the  actions  of  a  public 
official. 

Dr.  Pauling  argued  that  the 
Court  of  Appeals  had  miscon¬ 
strued  the  Times  decision  by 
“extending  the  qualified  privi¬ 
lege  to  criticize  the  aims  and 
motives  of  a  public  official  to 
permit  attack  on  the  reputation 
of  a  private  citizen  who  publicly 
asserts  his  opinion  on  questions 
of  public  policy.” 

The  News  quoted  the  Supreme 
Court’s  statement  in  the  Sulli¬ 
van  decision  that  debate  on  pub¬ 
lic  issues  .should  be  “uninhibited 
robust  and  wide  open.”  It  ac¬ 
cused  Dr.  Pauling  of  trying  to 
use  the  law  of  libel,  “as  a  weap¬ 
on  to  thwart  criticism  of  his 
public  views  and  acts.” 

Ruling  in  AP  Case  .Slamis 

In  the  case  of  Associated 
Press  vs.  Walker,  attorneys  for 
the  wire  service  argued  for  the 
“single  publication”  rule  in  libel 
cases.  General  Edwin  Walker 
brought  suit  against  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  Times-Picayune  for  stories 
detailing  his  activities  in  the 
student  riots  at  the  University 
of  Mississippi.  The  suit  was 
brought  in  Caddo  parish  (coun¬ 
ty)  instead  of  in  Orleans  parish, 
where  the  newspaper  is  pub¬ 
lished  and  where  the  Associated 
Press  bureau  is  located. 

The  AP  argued  that  a  state 
law  that  permitted  action  for 
recovery  of  damages  in  a  parish 
where  the  “wrongful  conduct” 
occurred  violated  the  First 
Amendment  guarantee  of  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press.  They  pointed 
out  that  it  would  subject  a  news¬ 
paper  to  identical  suits  in  any 
county  in  which  copies  of  the 
newspaper  appeared.  The  Loui¬ 
siana  Supreme  Court  denied  the 
appeal  of  the  AP  for  a  change 
of  venue  and  upheld  the  state 
law. 

The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
nied  a  writ  of  certiorari  on  Nov. 
16.  In  their  petition  for  a  re¬ 
hearing,  the  AP  attorneys 
quoted  a  decision  of  the  Georgia 
Supreme  Court  handed  down 
Nov.  23  in  “Rives  vs.  Atlanta 
Newspapers.”  The  Georgia  court 
said  “to  allow  a  suit  for  dam¬ 
ages  each  time  a  different  per¬ 
son  sees  a  newspaper  would  un¬ 
reasonably  shackle  the  press  and 
might  quickly  bankrupt  it,  do¬ 
ing  great  harm  to  both  publisher 
and  reader.” 

The  AP  said  the  case  involv¬ 
ing  the  Oxford  incidents  was 
“fraught  with  political  over¬ 
tones.”  It  said  to  allow  Walker 
to  select  a  forum  —  Caddo  par¬ 
ish  —  where  President  Johnson 
received  only  20  percent  of  the 
vote,  instead  of  Orleans  parish 
where  the  alleged  libel  was  com¬ 
mitted  was  a  violation  of  the 
First  Amendment.  The  AP  said 


the  issue  was  directly  related 
to  the  First  Amendment  in  the 
same  manner  as  was  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  malice  and  the  protection 
of  fair  comment  in  the  Sullivan 
case. 

In  the  third  case,  the  Supreme 
Court  denied  a  rehearing  to  the 
Union  Leader  Corporation,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Haverhill  (Mass.) 
Journal.  The  Circuit  Court  in 
Boston  had  ordered  a  new  hear¬ 
ing  on  a  previous  decision  by  a 
special  master  awarding  an  op¬ 
position  paper  —  the  Haverhill 
Gazette  —  a  $88,326  judgment 
for  antitrust  violation  damages. 
• 

Dean’s  Firm  Buys 
Another  Paper 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Skaneateles  (N.  Y.)  Press 
Inc.,  has  purchased  the  Marcel¬ 
las  (N.  Y.)  Observer.  Both  pa¬ 
pers  are  published  in  suburbs 
of  Syracuse. 

Wesley  C.  Clark,  vicepresident 
of  Skaneateles  Press,  said  the 
Marcellus  paper  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  under  the  present  name. 
Mr.  Clark  is  dean  of  the  School 
of  Journalism  at  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity. 

The  Marcellus  paper  will  be 
printed  at  the  Skaneateles  plant. 

Dean  Clark’s  wife,  Frances, 
is  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
organization.  Henry  A.  Steele, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Mar¬ 
cellus  paper  for  10  years,  will 
run  a  commercial  printing  firm 
and  write  a  column  for  the  pa¬ 
per. 

• 

Team  from  Toronto 
Assi^e<l  to  Moscow 

Toronto 

The  Telegram  will  open  a 
Moscow  bureau  early  next 
month.  This  will  be  the  first 
permanent  bureau  to  be  set  up 
in  Russia  by  a  Canadian  news¬ 
paper.  John  Best  is  there  for  the 
Canadian  Press. 

The  Telegram  will  have  a 
husband-and-wife  team.  They 
are  Peter  Worthington  and 
Helen  Parmelee — whose  bylines 
have  been  familiar  to  Telegram 
readers  for  some  years. 

The  assignment  follows  many 
months  of  negotiation  with  the 
Soviet  government. 

• 

Mother  Writes  Column 

Cincinnati 

The  Enquirer  has  started  a 
column,  “Youth  Spotlight,”  on 
the  Saturday  magazine  page.  It 
is  written  by  Mrs.  Ruth  Hem- 
mert  Voss,  school  columnist  for 
the  former  Times-Star,  public 
relations  writer  for  University 
of  Cincinnati,  and  editor  of 
Junior  Prom,  a  monthly  maga¬ 
zine  for  teen-agers.  She  has 
seven  children  aged  two  to  14. 


Marian  Dryfoos  ami 
Andrew  Heiskell  Wed 

Mrs.  Marian  Sulzberger  Dry¬ 
foos,  widow  of  Orv’il  E.  Dryfoos 
who  was  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Times, 
was  married  Jan.  30  to  Andrew 
Heiskell,  chairman  of  the  hoard 
of  Time  Inc. 

The  ceremony  was  perfomned 
at  the  home  of  the  bride’s  par¬ 
ents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Hays 
Sulzberger,  1115  Fifth  Avenue, 
by  Presiding  Justice  Bemard 
Botein  of  the  Appellate  Division 
of  the  State  Supreme  Court. 

The  bride,  who  is  a  director 
of  the  New  York  Times  Com¬ 
pany,  is  a  granddaughter  of 
Adolph  S.  Ochs,  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Times  from  1896 
until  his  death  in  1935.  Her 
father  is  chairman  of  the  board 
of  both  the  New  York  Times 
Company  and  the  Times  Print¬ 
ing  Company  in  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  and  her  brother,  Arthur 
Ochs  Sulzberger,  is  president 
and  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Times.  She  is  also  the  sister  of 
Mrs.  Ruth  Sulzberger  Golden, 
publisher  of  the  Chattanooga 
Times. 

The  bridegroom,  who  was 
bom  in  Naples,  Italy,  is  the  son 
of  Mrs.  Ann  Heiskell  of  Marl¬ 
boro,  Vt.,  and  of  Morgan  Heis¬ 
kell  of  Lugano,  Switzerland.  He 
attended  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris 
and  the  Haiward  University 
Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration. 

Mr.  Heiskell  was  a  reporter 
on  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  in  1936  and  1937  and  then 
joined  Life  magazine  as  an  as¬ 
sociate  editor.  He  served  as 
publisher  of  Life  from  1946 
until  1960  w’hen  he  became 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Time 
Inc.  His  marriages  to  Miss 
Cornelia  Scott  and  Madeleine 
Carroll,  the  actress,  ended  in 
divorce. 

Redbook  Editor 

Sey  Chassler,  executive  editor 
of  Redbook  magazine,  has  been 
promoted  to  editor,  succeeding 
Robert  Stein  who  was  appointed 
editor  of  McCall’s  earlier  this 
month.  Mr.  Chassler  joined  Red¬ 
book  as  executive  editor  in  1960. 
Prior  to  that  time,  he  was  edi¬ 
torial  director  of  This  Week 
magazine. 

• 

Industrial  Growth 

Roanoke,  Va. 

The  annual  industrial  Prog¬ 
ress  section  of  t  he  Roanoke 
Times,  Sunday,  Jan.  31,  con¬ 
tained  ads  from  122  business 
firms  for  a  total  of  3,754  inches. 
In  the  first  such  edition,  in  1951, 
there  were  48  advertisers  who 
bought  2,579  inches  of  space. 
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Lo»tal  Stock 
Quotes  Still 
A  Problem 


Newspapers  publishing  quota¬ 
tions  for  local  securities  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Securities  Dealers  are 
doing  a  “disservice  to  their 
readers.” 

This  was  the  comment  of  Les¬ 
lie  Gould,  New  York  Journal- 
American  financial  editor,  whose 
crusade  against  “two-price” 
market  quotations  to  newspa¬ 
pers,  has  led  to  NASD  decision 
to  provide  investors  with  actual 
quotations  for  Over-the-Counter 
stocks  on  its  national  list. 

J.  A.  Livingston,  financial 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Eve¬ 
ning  Bulletin,  applauded  the 
NASD’s  decision  to  revamp  the 
system  used  for  quoting  active 
stocks  —  those  nationally  traded 
—  but  said  continuance  of  the 
old  system  for  quotation  of  local 
securities  —  the  inside  bid  price 
with  a  padded  asked  price  — 
put  newspapers  in  an  “ambigu¬ 
ous  position.” 

He  pointed  out  that  newspa¬ 
pers  will  now  print  a  real,  or 
near  real  market,  on  well-known 
issues  but  for  local  issues,  on 
which  their  readers  need  the 
maximum  accuracy,  they  are 
asked  to  continue  the  old  sys¬ 
tem. 

Mr.  Livingston,  however,  com¬ 
plimented  Robert  W.  Haack, 
president  of  NASD,  for  a  “move 
in  the  right  direction”  and  said 
that  Manuel  Cohen,  chairman 
of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  also  deserved  credit 


for  “urging  change.” 

He  noted:  “Certainly,  many 
security  dealers,  who  count  on 
wide  spreads,  won’t  hail  either 
as  a  Messiah.  But  newspaper¬ 
men  will  have  to  ask:  Are  hold¬ 
ers  of  local  securities  to  be 
treated  as  second-class  citizens 
in  the  ‘outside’  market. 

Commenting  on  Mr.  Living¬ 
ston’s  observations,  Mr.  Gould 
told  E&P:  “We  at  the  J-A  shall 
continue  to  campaign  against 
the  position  in  regard  to  local 
stocks.  It  is  dishonest  that  there 
should  be  two  sets  of  prices. 
One  for  public  consumption,  the 
other  for  professional.” 

In  his  view  it  will  take  “about 
a  year”  to  work  out  this  par¬ 
ticular  problem.  “Internal  poli¬ 
tics  prevented  the  NASD  going 
the  ‘whole-hog’  with  their  revi¬ 
sions,  but  they  wiK  come,”  he 
said. 

Mr.  Gould  pointed  out  that 
the  J-A  did  not  have  difficulties 
in  this  area  because  they  pro¬ 
vided  their  own  bid  and  asked 
prices  on  less  actively  traded 
local  stocks. 

“It  is  an  expensive  service  to 
maintain,”  he  said.  “We  go  to 
the  market  direct  for  true  quota¬ 
tions.”  He  pointed  out  that  the 
two-price  market  set-up  per¬ 
mitted  certain  dealers  to  mark¬ 
up  prices  to  their  customers  ac¬ 
cording  to  what  the  traffic  would 
bear,  or  their  consciences  dic¬ 
tated. 

• 

Fills  PR  Spot 

Dennis  E.  Waitley  has  joined 
Gaynor  &  Ducas,  California,  as 
director  of  public  relations.  Mr. 
Waitley,  is  a  graduate  of  Ann¬ 
apolis,  was  manager  of  corpor¬ 
ate  relations  of  Electronic  Spe¬ 
cialty  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 


Reporters  Help  to  Turn 
Racial  Group  into  Farce 


Newsman  from  Canada 
Takes  ABC-tv  Anchor 


Peter  Jennings,  news  and  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  correspondent  who 
joined  ABC  News  in  September, 
will  be  the  new  anchorman  of 
the  ABC  Television  Network’s 
dinner-hour  news  program. 

Canadian-born  Jennings,  who 
had  been  assigned  to  cover  the 
Inauguration  for  the  ABC  Tele¬ 
vision  network,  takes  a  fresh 
approach  to  facets  of  a  news 
story  that  another  man  might 
take  for  granted,  according  to 
Elmer  W.  Lower,  president  of 
ABC  News. 

Mr.  Lower  said  the  ABC  cor¬ 
respondents  anchoring  the  net¬ 
work’s  daily  and  weekend  news¬ 
casts — Jennings,  Bob  Young  and 
Marlene  Sanders — would  not  be 
“chairborne.” 

“They’ll  cover  a  good  many 
editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


By  Caryl  Rivers 

Washington 
Two  Washington  Daily  News 
reporters  were  part  of  a  “fifth 
column”  that  recently  turned  a 
Mai-yland  group  into  “the  only 
White  Citizens  Council  in  the 
world  that  thinks  Martin  Luther 
King  is  a  great  man.” 

The  two  Scripps-Howard  re¬ 
porters,  Clare  Crawford  and 
Tom  Kelly,  learned  that  mem- 


important  stories  right  on  the 
scene,  wherever  they  take  place,” 
Mr.  Lower  said.  “Jennings  will 
travel  extensively  on  news  as¬ 
signments  and  on  those  occasions 
when  his  travels  preclude  his 
doing  the  dinner-hour  newscast. 
Bob  Young  will  take  his  place. 
Our  emphasis  is  on  flexibility,  to 
give  viewers  knowledgeable 
coverage.” 

Mr.  Jennings  began  his  broad¬ 
casting  career  at  the  age  of  nine 
with  a  weekly  half-hour  music 
and  news  radio  program  for  the 
Canadian  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany.  During  the  ensuing  years, 
he  has  served  as  correspondent, 
prestige  news  and  public  affairs 
writer,  producer,  commentator 
and  host  on  many  of  Canada’s 
programs. 
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Kelly  and  Crawford 

hers  of  the  Congress  of  Racial 
Equality  were  infiltrating  the 
Prince  Georges  County  chapter 
of  the  Citizens  Council  and  they 
decided  to  get  into  the  act.  The 
infiltration  proved  so  successful 
that  18  of  the  chapter’s  20  mem¬ 
bers  were  civil  rights  workers 
or  sympathizers,  reporters  and 
one  Negro  —  who  never  came  to 
meetings  but  received  a  mem¬ 
bership  card.  At  the  chapter’s 
final  meeting,  with  the  two  bona 
fide  segregationists  absent,  the 
group  voted  unanimously  to 
affiliate  with  CORE. 

The  Daily  News  story  on  the 
episode  called  it  “a  prize  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  organizing  power 
of  the  Council’s  National  Field 
Director,  Joseph  Mitchell,  and 
the  Deep  South  Council’s  effort 
to  evangelize  the  North.” 

Mr.  Mitchell,  who  became  a 
national  figure  as  city  manager 
of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  several 
years  ago  when  he  tried  to  crack 
down  on  welfare  recipients,  con¬ 
sidered  the  Prince  Georges 
chapter  his  greatest  accomplish¬ 
ment,  according  to  Mrs.  Craw¬ 
ford.  “At  one  meeting  he  gave 
us  a  lecture  on  what  to  do  if  a 
reporter  ever  came  to  the  meet¬ 
ing,”  she  said.  The  field  direc¬ 
tor  also  told  her,  “I  can  spot  a 
phony.” 

In  Dual  Role 

Mrs.  Crawford  was  the  first 
reporter  to  join  the  Council,  and 
managed  to  get  herself  elected 
recording  secretary  when  she 
found  she  was  having  trouble 
taking  notes  secretly.  She  had  to 
remember  to  keep  her  roles 


straight.  She  is  expecting  a  baby 
in  the  spring  and  during  the  day 
she  was  posing  as  an  unwed 
mother  for  a  series  on  the  D.  C. 
government’s  clinics  for  pre¬ 
natal  care. 

“My  husband  wouldn’t  let  me 
go  to  the  chapter  meeting  alone, 
so  he  had  to  come  with  me,”  she 
said.  “They  made  him  legal  ad¬ 
viser  and  he  drew  up  the  in¬ 
corporation  papers.”  Mrs.  Craw¬ 
ford’s  husband,  an  attorney,  has 
a  number  of  Negro  clients. 

The  other  reporter,  Tom  Kelly, 
joined  the  organization  in  De¬ 
cember  and  was  made  head  of 
a  fund-raising  drive. 

The  chairman  of  the  chapter 
appointed  by  Mr.  Mitchell  was 
a  worker  in  the  Committee  for 
Racial  Justice  Now  in  the  United 
Church  of  Christ.  The  field  di¬ 
rector  turned  over  to  him  rec¬ 
ords  on  the  organizing  progress 
of  the  Citizens  Councils  in  Mary¬ 
land  and  Virginia  which  the 
chairman  showed  to  the  report¬ 
ers.  The  News  story  reported 
that  the  Councils  were  making 
little  progress,  with  only  seven 
chapters  with  a  few  members 
each. 

The  reporters  planned  a  dra¬ 
matic  meeting  in  which  the  in¬ 
filtrators  would  reveal  them¬ 
selves,  but  abandoned  the 
scheme,  Mrs.  Crawford  said.  The 
plan  was  for  one  of  the  members 
to  stand  up  and  say  to  Mr. 
Mitchell,  “I  know  one  of  our 
members  is  a  spy.  Whoever  he 
is  better  stand  up  now.”  There 
would  be  several  moments  of 
suspense,  and  then  one  member 
would  stand  up.  A  few  seconds 
would  go  by  and  then  another 
would  rise,  and  then  another, 
until  everyone  in  the  room  but 
Mr.  Mitchell  would  be  standing. 

The  field  director  was  spared 
this  blow,  but  he  first  learned 
of  the  nature  of  his  Prince 
Georges  County  chapter  when 
the  story  appeared  in  the  News 
Jan.  26.  When  reporters  asked 
him  for  comment,  he  said,  “I 
guess  it’s  kind  of  funny,”  but 
he  wasn’t  laughing. 

• 

Lockheed  Promotes 
Nobles  on  PR  Staff 

Burbank,  Calif. 

Lockheed  Aircraft  Corpora¬ 
tion  has  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Grover  D.  Nobles  Jr. 
as  corporate  publicity  manager. 
He  will  report  to  Bert  W.  Hollo¬ 
way,  corporate  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  publicity  and  promo¬ 
tion. 
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at  Stroudsburff,  Pa.,  the  Silver 
City  (X.  M.)  Press  and  the 
Tucumrnri  (N.  M.)  News.  All 
came  in  during  the  past  week. 

Originally  the  Stroudsburg 
Record,  the  name  was  changed 
to  Pocono  Record  to  indicate  the 
breadth  of  circulation  area 
which  this  member  of  the  Otta- 
way  group  expects  to  develop. 
It  is  the  third  Ottaway  paper 
to  go  offset,  the  others  being 
the  tabloid  Middletown  Times 
Herald  Record  {see  story  else¬ 
where  in  this  issue)  and  the 
standard  Port  Jervis  Union-Ga¬ 
zette  which  are  printed  in  the 
same  plant  on  a  Hantscho  press. 

To  dramatize  the  changeover 
for  readers  and  advertisers, 
particularly,  the  Record  of  Jan. 
27  delivered  a  supplement  which 
featured  a  large  full-color  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  famed  Camelback 
Ski  Area  on  Big  Pocono  Moun¬ 
tain.  There  were  also  ads  using 
multi-spot  color. 

While  the  advantages  of  off¬ 
set  over  the  older  letterpress 
paper  were  obvious  to  subscrib¬ 
ers,  James  H.  Ottaway  Jr.,  the 
Record’s  editor,  noted  that  the 
offset  process  is  more  expensive 
than  the  letterpress  method  in 
the  long  run. 

Quality  Costs  More 

“Better  quality,”  he  advised 
readers,  “costs  more  money.” 

He  recited  such  items  as 
these: 

•  Letterpress  plates  can  be 
melted  down  after  use  to  the 
original  molten  lead  and  re¬ 
used.  Offset  plates  cost  90  cents 
each  and  cannot  be  used  again. 

•  Mats  used  in  the  letterpress 
process  to  transfer  the  lead  type 
image  from  a  full  page  form  to 
the  lead  stereo  plate  cost  32 
cents  each.  Negatives  used  in 
the  offset  process  to  transfer 
the  lead  type  image  from  full 
page  forms  to  the  engraved 
plate  cost  84  cents  each. 

•  Ink  used  on  the  letterpress 
cost  6  cents  a  pound;  ink  on  the 
offset  press  costs  37  cents  a 
pound. 

•  More  new’sprint,  which  costs 
$134.50  a  ton,  is  wasted  in  the 
offset  process  because  it  takes 
longer  to  set  proper  impressions 
and  achieve  perfect  ink  and  wa¬ 
ter  balance  on  an  offset  press. 

The  Record  had  a  Goss  letter- 
press;  now  it  has  a  Goss  Ur¬ 
banite  which  weighs  27  tons  and 
is  46  feet  long. 

The  Silver  City  Daily  Press 
began  publication  of  its  5,000 
circulation  on  a  Fairchild  News 
King  two-unit  press  on  Jan.  29. 
The  press  capacity  is  10,000  16- 
page  papers  per  hour. 


On  Feb.  1  the  Tucumcari 
Daily  News  converted  to  offset, 
also  on  a  Fairchild  News  King, 
in  a  new  Spanish-style  building. 

Richard  R.  Lafromboise,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Ellensburg  (Wash.) 
Daily  Record,  chose  the  end  of 
the  year  to  change  to  offset,  the 
Dec.  30,  1964  edition  being  the 
first  off  the  new  Goss  Commu¬ 
nity  press  and  auxiliary  equip¬ 
ment  that  entailed  an  invest¬ 
ment  of  $110,000. 

Fred  Heldt,  publisher  of  The 
Dallas  (Ore.)  Chronicle,  hopes 
to  have  a  new  offset  plant  in 
operation  by  April.  A  16-page 
(Joss  Community  will  be  in¬ 
stalled  in  a  new  building  which 
contains  4,000  square  feet  of 
space.  The  investment  for  this 
74-year-old  newspaper  exceeds 
$200,000. 

Centralia  Change  Near 

The  14,000-circulation  Cen¬ 
tralia  (Ill.)  Sentinel  expects  to 
be  in  its  offset  plant  soon.  The 
present  24-page  tubular  Duplex 
has  been  sold  to  a  Colorado  pa¬ 
per  and  the  new  plant  will  have 
four  Goss  Suburban  units  on 
each  side  of  an  Urbanite  folder. 
Two  units  can  be  added  to  make 
a  40-page  press,  “if  some  fu¬ 
ture  publisher  has  the  guts  to 
try  it,”  remarked  William  Joy, 
general  manager. 

The  changeover  represents  a 
cost  of  about  $260,000,  Mr.  Joy 
added.  In  anticipation  of  the 
great  move,  someone  on  the 
pressroom  crew  pasted  up  a 
child’s  drawing  of  the  press 
with  two  cherubs  praying, 
“Please,  God,  make  it  work.” 

Mr.  Joy  noted  that  the  press 
building  is  on  the  site  of  a  for¬ 
mer  bakery.  The  room  available 
for  the  press  (70  feet  from  roll 
Stan  to  roll  stan  and  15  feet 
high)  contained  oven  founda¬ 
tions  and  a  well. 


SIDE  BY  SIDE  for  a  time  during 
ift  million-dollar  changeover,  a  32- 
page  Goss  Urbanite  shared  the 
press  room  of  the  Yakima  (Wash.) 
Republic  and  Herald  with  a  32- 
page  Goss  letterpress  (at  right). 

Now  there  are  two  Urbanites. 

“We  cleaned  out  the  well,  con¬ 
nected  it  to  the  roof  and  now  we 
have  the  only  offset  press  in  the 
country  which  makes  its  own 
water,”  said  Mr.  Joy. 

Press  Outgrown  in  2  Years 

While  these  new  installations 
are  under  way,  the  Worthington 
(Minn.)  Globe  has  ordered  a 
new  Cottrell  Vanguard  22,  capa¬ 
ble  of  printing  24  pages  and  22,- 
000  copies  per  hour,  to  replace 
the  offset  press  it  has  used  only 
since  January,  1963.  The  Globe 
credits  an  increase  of  1,000  cir¬ 
culation  (to  more  than  13,400) 
to  the  offset  change. 

Cottrell  also  has  found  a  cus¬ 
tomer  for  its  Vanguard  in  the 
Chinese  Times,  40-year-old  Chi¬ 
nese  language  daily  published  in 
San  Francisco  and  circulated 
(upwards  of  10,000)  as  far  as 
Hong  Kong,  Formosa  and  South 
America.  Conversion  to  offset 
will  allow  the  Times  to  preserve 
its  large  collection  of  Chinese 
type  fonts,  using  hot  metal  com¬ 
position  and  repro  proofs. 

To  get  readers  accustomed  to 
the  brilliance  of  offset  printing 
in  their  daily  paper,  the  Duran- 
go-Cortez  (Colo.)  Herald  ran  off 
a  four-page  Christmas  Gift 
guide  on  its  Heidelberg  press  in 
the  printing  department  and  in¬ 
serted  it  in  the  Herald. 

October  1  is  the  target  date 
for  the  Herald  to  be  on  offset 
in  its  home  which  will  have  11,- 
500  square  feet  of  floor  space. 
A  four-unit  Fairchild  News 
King  16-pager  is  on  the  way. 

The  advances  in  web  offset 
printing  have  opened  up  new 


vistas  for  growth  in  the  weekly 
newspaper  field,  as  well.  All 
around  the  country  there  are 
examples  of  central  printing 
companies  which  produce  a 
dozen  or  more  weekly  papers. 
Their  daily  production  sched¬ 
ules  on  two  and  three  days  of 
the  week  would  make  a  great 
many  of  the  small-daily  offset 
operations  look  puny.  More  than 
1,000  weeklies  are  now  in  offset. 

But  some  of  the  dailies  are 
beginning  to  explore  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  publishing  more  than 
one  paper  on  their  presses,  as 
is  the  case  in  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
Another  example  is  the  Ottawa 
(Kans.)  Herald  which  also 
prints  the  Olathe  Herald.  Their 
combined  press  run  is  around 
10,000  copies. 

In  Danville,  Va.,  where  the 
Register  publishes  Tuesday 
through  Sunday  mornings,  the 
weekly  Commercial  Appeal 
marked  its  25th  anniversary  by 
converting  to  offset.  The  inter¬ 
esting  part  of  the  story  is  that 
the  Appeal  fills  the  gap  left  by 
the  daily,  publishing  a  20-pager 
on  Monday  morning  which  tops 
10,000  in  sales.  Now  the  three- 
unit  Vanguard  offset  press  will 
produce  the  Weekend  Appeal, 
a  broadsheet  “shopper”  for  the 
Danville  trading  area. 

The  Cottrell  Company,  inci¬ 
dentally,  reports  recent  sales  of 
offset  presses  to  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
New  Delhi  (India),  and  West 
Pakistan. 

• 

Johnston  Named  UP 

Janesville,  Wis. 

Marshall  W.  Johnston  has 
been  named  vicepresident  and 
member  of  the  board  of  the 
Gazette  Printing  Co.,  publisher 
of  the  Janesville  Gazette.  He 
joined  the  Gazette  in  1962  as 
assistant  to  the  president. 
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New  Devices, 
Lower  Tabs 
Help  Offset 


Los  ANOEXES  ^ 

new  twhniques  are  beinjf  de- 

veloped  constantly,  adds  Mr.  ^  ^*'"'■*85 

Seelye,  who  calls  himself  “an 
old  man  in  this  business”  after  ,  _ 

three  years  in  offset.  Blft  IVCIV  lrC88 

In  that  period  Carl  P.  Miller,  ^ 

publisher,  and  his  associates  {Continued  from  page  11) 

have  converted  the  plant  for  a  '  — 

px)up  of  weeklies  to  offset  pro-  copy  run,  you  have  room  for 
duction  and  have  expanded  oper-  runover,  you  can’t  do  that  with 
ations  to  include  eipht  different  offset  because  of  the  way  the 
newspapers  in  a  southern  Los  deadlines  go.  The  pages  are 
Angeles  County  belt  centered  gone  —  you  can’t  make  them 
about  Palos  Verdes  Estates.  over.” 

The  News’  presses  also  pro-  According  to  Mr.  Dougherty, 
duce  10  other  weeklies  and  with  offset  one  of  the  secrets 
several  monthlies.  Mr.  Miller  of  a  smooth  editorial  layout 
and  his  associates  formerly  function  is  to  have  adequate 
owned  and  developed  the  West  staff  operating.  He  explained 
Covina  (Calif.)  San  Gabriel  that  with  late  pages,  layout  be- 
Valley  Tribune  which  was  sold  came  the  responsibility  of  key 
to  Brush-Moore.  Mr.  Seelye  was  individuals:  “The  areas  are 
Tribune  managing  editor.  pretty  well  defined.  One  man 

The  News  began  its  move  to  handles  just  the  wires  pages, 
offset  early  in  1962.  It  installed  another  handles  local  Middle- 
the  first  Goss  Urbanite  press  in  town  pages,  then  another  man 
the  Far  West  Sept.  1,  1962,  Mr.  handles  all  the  bureau  material, 
Seeyle  reports.  copy  from  all  other  areas  we 

Today  there  are  14  offset  cover.” 
rotary  press  installations  in  the  What  does  all  this  amount  to 

Los  Angeles  area,  including  five  in  terms  of  economics?  The  TH- 
Urbanites,  his  listing  shows.  Record  is  carrying  an  increasing 
The  offset  market  remains  volume  of  advertising.  Adver- 
untapped,  he  believes.  The  shift  tisers  appreciate  the  impact 
of  the  area’s  sub-metropolitan  their  announcements  achieve  in 
dailies  to  offset  will  be  the  next  brightly  presented  tabloid  pages, 
major  step,  but  that  will  not  they  like  the  sparkling  repro- 
come  for  a  decade,  he  forecasts,  duction  of  ad  illustrations  and 
Within  his  few  years  in  offset  text, 
waste  has  been  reduced  sharply 
and  today  is  no  greater  than 
that  in  many  letter  press  instal¬ 
lations,  he  reports. 

Material  costs  have  gone  down 
.sharply — in  his  case  plates  to 
90  cents  from  a  $1.50  to  $.350 
range  and  ink  to  40  cents  from 
$1.80  a  pound. 

Newsprint  suppliers  now  offer 
fine  papers  which  eliminate  the 
lint  problem  from  offset,  he 
added. 

The  newest  technological  tool 
assisting  offset  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  new  method  of  pro¬ 
ducing  classified 
copy,  he  submits. 

Special  aids  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  in  each  offset  plant.  The 
News  now  !  _ 
readily  from  a  supply  of  head- 


top  quality  production.  Savings  IN  COLORFUL  ROCKIES — Pub- 
in  production  costs  have  l)een  lisher  Arthur  Ballantine  Jr.  has 

made  in  some  areas,  but  a  near  given  the  go-ahead  on  plans  for  a 

decade  of  exnerfence  has  shown  Durango-Cortei 

d^ade  ol  ^perience  nas  snovm  (Colo.)  Herald  and  the  installa- 
that  in  offset  costs  climb  in  ^  ^ew,  King 

other  directions.  offset  press  with  facilities  for 

One  thing  is  evident.  An  off-  printing  color. 

set  publishing  venture  of  the  .  -  ' 

size  and  complexity  of  that  in  from  its  railway  box  car  moor- 
Middletown,  takes  guts,  patience,  damaged, 

mental  flexibility  in  those  in-  After  a  period  in  which  the 

volved,  and,  above  all  else,  hefty  composing  room  was  described 

financing.  “the  granddaddy  of  all  mad- 

On  the  technical  side  many  houses,”  the  newspapers  were 
old  skills  vanish.  But  they  are  report  that  “almost  any 

replaced  by  new  expertise.  New  edition  of  the  paper  gives  us  an 
unskilled  personnel  can  be  con-  opportunity  to  marvel  at  the 
scripted  locally,  and  in  time  they  pictures  and  adverti^- 

become  well-versed  in  the  in-  rients  that  were  impr^sible  be- 
tricacies  of  photo-composition,  f®*"®  ^®  converted  to  offset. 

Old  hands,  equally  well,  can  be  Parly  Debut 

re-trained.  But  speed  in  produc¬ 
tion  only  comes  with  time  and  The  song  was  composed  at  the 
experience.  annual  Christmas  party.  W,  H. 

One  member  of  the  TH-Rec-  (Ted)  Robertson,  publisher,  be- 
ord  editorial  staff,  interrupted  lieves  anyone  who  converted  to 
from  supervising  the  layout  and  offset  will  appreciate  it.  But  the 
paste-down  of  a  page  due  on  the  authors  are  listed  only  in  the 
machine  within  the  hour,  put  it  editorial  by  Jack  Boley,  pro- 
this  way:  “Sure  there  are  prob-  motion  manager.  The  song:  ^ 


^ _  motion  manager.  The  song: 

lems  with  offset.  Patience  is  the  Cn  the  Tables  of  the  back  shop, 
thing.  You  have  to  be  very  pa-  To  the  place  our  foreman  dwells; 
tient.  Everybody  in  the  organi-  By  the  Kenro  cam'ra  we  love  so 
zation  has  to  gain  the  experi-  well. 

ence.  Then,  and  only  then,  do  platform  and  the  press- 

you  know’  what  you’re  doing.  room 

You  reach  your  deadlines  easily,  dnd  the  lunchroom  most  of  all, 
it  begins  to  be  smooth,  you  have  the  sheets  of  cold  type  we 

a  nice-looking  paper.  It  all  takes  can  never  find. 
time.”  “’c  paste  up  on  our  grid 

That,  according  to  the  men  in  sheets 
Middletown,  is  the  simple  truth.  -4nd  we  paste  up  on  our  thumbs, 
they  should  know  set  fveo^tiTtes  evnd  wwss 

lines  with  the  best. 

*  We  will  print  your  daily  papers, 

^  Waxen  poof  *  Ditty  while  time  and  money  last 

rr  If  1  w  On  the  Intertype  machines  that 

Tells  Offset  Lore  ^ed  was  sold. 

Yakima,  Wash.  We  run  the  Fotomatics  and  the 
From  the  travail  of  reconver-  Fotosetters,  too — 

The  TH-Record  management  sion  the  Yakima  Daily  Republic  Wax,  Wax,  Wax! 

does  not  like  to  compare  the  op-  and  Morning  Herald  provides  We're  not  inky  fingered  printers 

eration  with  that  of  letterpress  the  “Waxenpoof  Song”  with  — we  wear  smocks  and  neck¬ 
advertising  production.  They  emphasize  that  music  from  the  Wiffenpoof  ties,  too. 

the  newspaper  has  b^n  planned.  Song.  Wax,  Wax,  Wax! 

executed  and  developed  in  off-  The  overnight  transition  pro-  Gentlemen  craftsmen  off  on  a 

set  and  that  there  is  no  basis  duced  agonies  last  August.  Ad  tear, 

makes  corrections  for  comparison.  They  stress  that  composition  was  farmed  out,  a  Y ou  won' t  find  ink  on  our  under- 

.  . .  . . _ J-  quality  offset  production  is  not  a  food  section  missed  editions  of  wear. 

line  and  l>ody  faces  placed  beside  cheap  process.  They  say  that  both  Repubco  dailies,  and  the  But  we  frequently  tear  our  hair 

its  light  table.  their  newspaper  is  a  high-cost  second  Goss  press  unit  tore  loose  — Wax,  Wax,  Wax! 
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Network  Racing  F  orm: 
It’s  CBS  By  a  Nose! 


By  Jean  Tarzian 

With  the  sound  of  “On  your 
mark;  s:et  set;  j?o!”  still  ringing 
in  its  metal  ears,  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  scored  a 
20  minute  beat  over  National 
Broadcasting  Company  in  a  race 
to  bring  Churchill  funeral  tapes 
to  their  viewers  first  on  Satur¬ 
day,  Jan.  30. 

The  main  problem,  according 
to  Bob  Chandler,  head  of  Press 
Information  for  CBS,  was  to 
shorten  the  7^/2  hours  between 
London  and  New  York.  The 
answer:  cut  the  time  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

“We  sent  our  engineers  to 
Shannon  Airport  (in  Ireland) 
to  see  if  we  could  set  up  video 
tape  equipment  in  that  area  and 
save  the  40  minute  plane  trip 
from  London  to  there. 

“When  we  got  their  go-ahead,” 
Mr.  Chandler  said,  “we  nego¬ 
tiated  with  Canadian  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company  to  use  their  lines 
from  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  to 
Montreal,  cutting  some  more 
time.” 

.\nalyze  the  Problem 

The  first  tape  which  went  on 
at  10:55  a.m.  EST  lasted  38 
minutes.  CBS  newsmen  in  New 
York  took  over  until  the  next 
shipment  arrived,  which  was  a 
BBC  tape.  Much  of  it  was  the 
same  as  the  first  tape  so  only 
the  last  part  was  used.  It  was 
interrupted  for  19  minutes  for 
a  Telstar  pass  and  then  resumed 
until  3  p.m.  when  CBS  stopped 
transmission. 

“The  major  factor  in  getting 
the  tapes  ahead  of  NBC,”  Mr. 
Chandler  said,  “was  an  analysis 
of  what  the  problem  was  and 
how  to  use  all  our  know-how  to 
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solve  it.  We  wanted  to  bring  the 
tape  to  our  viewers  as  quickly 
as  possible.” 

Although  CBS  came  on  the  air 
20  minutes  ahead  of  NBC  with 
tapes  of  the  funeral,  NBC  had  a 
“first”  of  its  own:  an  airborne 
television  studio.  This  Tvas  the 
first  time  tape  of  a  major  news 
event  w’as  edited  and  shaped  into 
a  new’s  special  in  the  air.  NBC 
correspondent  David  Brinkley 
wrote  the  narration  for  the  pro¬ 
gram  during  the  flight  over  the 
ocean. 


To  create  this  studio,  NBC 
remov’ed  all  seats  on  the  star¬ 
board  side  of  the  plane  to  make 
room  for  the  production  and 
technical  personnel  and  equip¬ 
ment.  Two  RCA  TR-22  full-size 
television  tape  machines  w’ere 
aboard. 

NBC  came  on  the  air  at  7  a.m. 
with  the  first  pictures  of  the 
funeral  cortege  en  route  to  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral.  This  coverage 
was  transmitted  here  by  cable- 
film,  which  is  exclusive  to  NBC. 

According  to  one  NBC  official, 
the  network  wasn’t  “actually 
competing.”  There  were  various 
w'ays  of  getting  the  news  to  the 
viewers  and  NBC,  according  to 
him,  used  them  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage.  Cablefilm,  tapes,  and 
Telstar,  he  said,  helped  to  round 
out  NBC’s  10  hours  of  coverage. 

American  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem  did  not  present  continuous 
coverage  of  the  funeral.  Frank 
W.  Lower,  president  of  ABC 
News,  said  he  felt  the  network 
presented  good  comprehensive 
coverage  that  was  not  repeti¬ 
tious. 

“We  presented  four  Telstar 
feeds  and  a  one  hour  special  that 
adequately  showed  the  high¬ 
lights  of  the  event  without 
boring  our  viewers,”  Mr,  Lower 
said. 

♦  *  ♦ 

.No  Pictures  at  Grave 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  made  it 
clear  that  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  Churchill  fam¬ 
ily,  the  funeral  would  be  a  pri¬ 
vate  matter  once  it  left  London. 

There  were  no  facilities  at 
Bladon.  Oxfordshire  police 
pulled  photographers  from  trees, 
ejected  them  from  houses  near 
the  churchyard,  confiscated  ex¬ 
posed  film  and  destroyed  pic¬ 
tures  of  their  activities. 


'WAY  UP  FRONT — For  the  seventh  consecutive  year,  the  nation's 
tv-radio  editors  and  columnists  have  voted  to  give  Fame  Magazine's 
"Best  Network  Publicity  Service"  award  to  NBC  Press  Department. 
Martin  Quigley  Jr.  (center)  presents  the  Fame  citation  to  Merryle 
S.  Rukeyser  Jr.,  left,  and  Sydney  H.  Eiges,  right,  NBC  press  and 
information  vicepresidents.  Both  are  former  newspapermen. 


UPI  leased  for  24  hours  a  full 
band  wddth  balanced  picture 
channel.  With  one  of  its  do¬ 
mestic  transmitters  previously 
shipped  to  London,  UPI  was  able 
to  transmit  directly  from  Lon¬ 
don  to  all  of  its  subscribers  in 
the  United  States. 

A  set  of  color  separation 
prints  made  from  a  funeral  pic¬ 
ture  was  transmitted  to  sub¬ 
scribers  in  the  U.  S.  and  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  goal  was  to  complete 
color  transmissions  by  11  a.m. 
EST  Jan.  30.  They  were  com¬ 
pleted  15  minutes  ahead  of  time. 

Associated  Press  pictures  of 
the  Churchill  funeral  were  sent 
over  a  transatlantic  cable  di¬ 
rectly  into  AP’s  American  net¬ 
work. 

One  of  AP’s  latest  model 
transmitting  machines  had  been 
flown  to  London  especially  for 
this  assignment. 

UPI  Newsfilm  serviced  edited 
prints  of  the  funeral  within  two 
hours  of  receipt  of  the  Telstar 
satellite  transmissions  in  New 
York. 

Life  magazine  chartered  a  jet 
and  equipped  it  as  a  photo¬ 
graphic  laboratory,  capable  of 
processing  color  film,  and  news¬ 
room. 

The  magazine  assigned  39  edi¬ 
tors,  writers  and  lay-out  people 
to  pick  up  the  work  of  16  pho¬ 
tographers  and  9  writers  in 
London  shortly  after  noon,  and 
then  turn  right  around  for 
America. 

On  the  return  flight  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  wffiere  Life  is  printed,  the 
14-page  lead  section  of  the  mag¬ 
azine’s  next  edition  was  pre¬ 
pared.  The  w'ork  included  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  cover  photograph. 

The  section  went  to  press 
Saturday  night,  the  latest  the 
magazine  has  ever  closed  out  an 
edition. 


Hamel  Jr.  Becomes 
Presitlenl-Publisher 

Mattoon,  Ill. 

William  B.  Hamel  Jr.  has 
been  named  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Daily  Journal-Ga¬ 
zette  to  succeed  J.  M.  Klapp, 
who  resigned  to  attend  to  other 
business  interests.  Mr,  Klapp 
has  filled  the  dual  post  since 
1961.  He  is  president  of  a  chain 
of  retail  stores  in  Colorado  and 
Arizona. 

Mr.  Hamel  has  been  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  newspaper  for  10 
years,  working  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  departments  and  as  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident.  He  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  University  of 
Illinois  school  of  journalism  in 
1953.  His  father  was  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Journal- 
Gazette  from  1939  until  his 
death  in  1961. 

Ed  Cummings  was  appointed 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Journal  Co. 

• 

Father,  Son  Advance 
To  M.E.  on  2  Papers 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Father  and  son  received  simi¬ 
lar  promotions  on  different 
newspapers  within  less  than  two 
months. 

Michael  Freeman,  formerly  of 
Nashville,  was  named  managing 
editor  of  the  Decatur  (Ala.) 
Daily  last  week,  moving  up  from 
city  editor. 

He  is  the  son  of  Edward  Free¬ 
man,  who  was  promoted  Dec.  14 
from  city  editor  to  managing 
editor  of  the  Nashville  Tenrua- 
sean. 

Barrett  Shelton  Jr.  was  named 
general  manager  of  Decatur 
Daily,  moving  up  from  manag¬ 
ing  editor. 
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Mrs.  K«y  W.  Howard 
Dies  on  Rome  Visit 

Mrs.  Margaret  Rohe  Howard, 
widow  of  Roy  W.  Howard,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers,  died  Jan.  30  of  a  heart 
attack  in  Rome,  where  she  was 
visiting  her  daughter,  Mrs.  A.  C. 
Perkins. 

Mr.  Howard  died  last  Nov.  20 
in  New  York.  Their  son,  Jack  R. 
Howard,  is  president  and  gener¬ 
al  editorial  manager  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 

Mrs.  Howard  was  Ixirn  in 
Lawrence,  Kans.,  Feb.  15,  1884. 
She  became  a  feature  writer  for 
the  New  York  Telegraph  and 
the  New  York  World.  She  was 
writing  for  Munsey’s  magazine 
and  api)earing  as  an  ingenue  in 
I  1908  in  an  American  comedy  in 
London  when  she  met  and  mar¬ 
ried  Mr.  Howard,  then  general 
news  manager  of  the  United 
Press.  As  a  young  woman,  Mrs. 
Howard  wrote  humorous  verse 
for  newspapers  and  illustrated 
the  verse  with  her  own  pen  and 
ink  sketches. 

9tc  * 

BYNNtai  Martin,  Gl,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  San  Pedro 
(Calif.)  NewH-Pilot;  native  of 
Walnut,  Kans.;  Jan.  28. 

♦  ♦  « 

Vincent  E.  Clark,  64,  a  for¬ 
mer  executive  editor  of  the 
I  Pkiladelpliin  Daily  News  who 
liegan  his  career  as  a  copy  boy 
on  the  North  American;  Jan.  26. 

i|c  * 

LaMont  L.  Macbride,  63,  copy 

editor,  Schenectady  (N.  Y.) 

Union-Star;  Jan.  8. 

«  «  * 

William  H.  Kay,  37,  photog¬ 
rapher,  Spokane  (Wash.)  Daily 
Chronicle;  Jan.  27. 

«  «  * 

Mabel  Watson  Higgins,  70, 
former  .society  editor  of  the 
Darien  (Conn.)  Review;  Jan.  24. 
♦  *  « 

William  1).  Riggs,  90,  former 
business  manager  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  ami  Financial  Chronicle 
in  New  York;  Jan.  22. 

«  *  * 

I  Gilbert  Falk,  79,  advertising 
manager  of  the  former  Newark 
1  (N.  J.)  Star-Eagle;  Jan.  21. 

*  *  * 

RoBiatT  DeHart,  70,  of  the 
Toronto  Telegram  staff;  Jan.  27. 
♦  *  * 

Jo.sEi’ii  B.  Sheridan,  53,  with 
the  San  Francisco  News  Call 
bulletin  and  predecessor  papers 
for  31  years;  Jan.  25. 

*  *  * 

j  Fred  M.  Campbell,  88,  for- 
i  mer  publisher  of  the  Littleton 
1^  (N.  H.)  Courier;  Jan.  20. 

*  if  * 

Walter  Whitworth,  69,  mu¬ 
sic  and  drama  critic  for  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  News;  Jan.  19. 


Bent  Sally,  53,  London  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Danish  news¬ 
paper,  Berlingske  Tidende;  Jan. 
20. 

*  *  * 

John  Cleek,  82,  chief  edito¬ 
rial  writer,  Vallejo  (Calif.) 
Times-Hcrald  for  23  years ; 
Jan.  25. 

>i<  *  * 

Gladys  Stark,  Chester,  Conn., 
correspondent  for  the  Middle- 
town  (Conn.)  Press;  Jan.  19. 

«  %  * 

Clarence  L.  Chandllt,  49, 
Connecticut  Valley  bureau  chief 
for  the  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
Register;  Jan.  15. 

James  F.  McKenna,  65,  out¬ 
door  editor  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Press  and  Booth  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  for  20  years;  a  news¬ 
paperman  for  50  years;  Jan.  22. 
«  *  * 

Orlo  Augustus  Gemlick,  on 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
classified  ad  staff;  Jan.  18. 

*  «  « 

Wallace  Hamilton  Camp¬ 
bell,  69,  art  director  of  the 

Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Stand¬ 

ard;  Jan.  21. 

♦  *  ♦ 

John  W.  Finney,  64,  editor 
of  the  Columbia  (Tenn.)  Daily 
Herald  since  1926;  a  past  pres¬ 
ident  of  Tennessee  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation;  Jan.  24. 

«  «  * 

George  R.  Schmidt,  71,  gen- 
eial  advertising  director  of  the 
Daytona  Beach  (Fla.)  News- 
Journal  for  22  years;  Jan.  19. 

*  <•>  * 

Morton  P.  Gi'debbod,  56,  AP 
correspondent  in  London  and 
Paris  during  World  War  II; 
later  a  writer  for  Stars  and 
Stripes  in  Europe;  Jan.  23. 

*  *  * 

IxHTis  Graves,  founder  of  the 
Chapel  Hill  (N.C.)  Weekly  and 
its  editor  from  1923  to  1954; 
onetime  staff  writer  for  the  New 
York  Times;  Jan.  23. 

#  *  * 

Chris  Bvtler,  reporter  and 
photo  journalist  for  several 
Southern  newspapers  and  re¬ 
cently  Cape  Kennedy  bureau 
chief  for  Missiles  and  Rockets; 
Jan.  25. 

• 

Double  Dividend 

Phladelphia 

The  Philadelph  ia  Tribune, 
which  boasts  of  being  “Amer¬ 
ica’s  Oldest  Negro  Newspaper,” 
is  paying  a  stock  dividend  (three 
shares  for  two)  and  a  cash 
dividend  of  $1.80  per  share.  E. 
Washington  Rhodes  was  re¬ 
elected  chairman  of  the  board 
and  Eustace  Gray,  president,  at 
the  recent  annual  meeting.  The 
paper  has  been  published  semi¬ 
weekly  since  1884. 
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PITTSBI’BGH 
Honors  in  the  fields  of  enter¬ 
tainment  and  art  were  accorded 
to  Kaspar  Monahan,  drama  edi¬ 
tor,  and  Nat  Youngblood,  art 
director,  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
at  the  annual  “Man  of  The 
Year”  dinner  here  recently. 


Sponsors  Scholarships 

Aurora,  Ill. 

The  Aurora  Beacon-News  will 
sponsor  two  journalism  scholar¬ 
ships  at  Northern  Illinois  Uni¬ 
versity,  De  Kalb,  starting  with 
the  fall  semester  of  1965,  War¬ 
ren  L.  Taylor,  publisher  and 
editor,  has  announced. 
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Newspaper  Appraisers 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

APPRAISALS  TOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
Partnership,  loan  xincl  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel.  Box  88.  Norton,  Kansas. 

FLORIDA  PUBLISHING  HOUSE  with 
printing  plant  for  books,  pamphlets — 
otner  pro<]uct8.  Price  $125,000  with 
contracts  and  copyrights.  Reasonable 
terms.  Accounts  receivable,  inventory 

Newspaper  Brokers 

and  real  estate  can  be  purchas^  but 
not  mandatory.  Box  1141,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

IT’S  NOT  "niE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  new8pa|)er — it’s  the  iier- 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling, 

LEN  raCHNER  AGENCY 

P.O.  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

SOUTHERN  WEB  OFFSET  publishing 
plant.  Newspapers,  shoppers,  booklets. 
$130,000.  Box  1135,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  PAPER:  Bi-Monthly  serv¬ 
ing  construction  and  realty  industry 
in  Eastern  Pa.  and  New  Jersey.  Tab¬ 
loid,  11  years  old.  $37,000.  Deal  with 
owner.  Building?  and  Realty  Record. 
Inc.  845  N.  Broad  St,,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  *19123. 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 

Quality  Newspapers 

899  W.  Bonita,  Claremont.  Calif. 

DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Western  Newspni)ers.  625  E.  Main, 
Mesa.  Arizona.  Phone  964-24^11. 

Newspapers  Wanted 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news- 
pai>er  properties  —  sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads- 
1  den,  Ala.  Phone  546-3357. 

NEEDBJ) — Listings  of  good  newspaper 
properties  in  South  U.S. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

P.O.  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Proiwrties 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 

WORKING  PARTNERSHIP  daily/ 
weekly  New  England/Maritimes.  Edi¬ 
torial  or  front  office — no  mechanical 
supervision.  $16-M  cash  available.  Re¬ 
location  hy  April.  Write:  D.  M.  John¬ 
stone,  75  E.  Wacker,  Chicago  1.  Ill. 

The  DIAL  Anency,  150.8  Nazareth. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Phone  349-7422 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaiwr  Broker” 

MR.  PUBLISHER,  if  you  want  to  sell 

Business  Opportunities 

or  explore  the  market  and  wish  the 
utmoet  in  discretion,  write  New8pa|)er 
Service  Company,  Inc..  P.O.  Dr.  12428. 
Panama  City,  tla. 

POOL  IlESOrRCES  &  SHARE  THE  PROFITS 
on  weekly  semi  shoppers  iruide  and  job 
shop.  Newspaper  that  is  already  official 
journal  in  fast  Krowinjj  area  in  the 

Newspaper  Consultants 

deep  south.  Want  people  who  know 
editing*  sales,  production,  job  W’ork, 

COLD  TYPE  OFFSET  CONSULTANT, 
larire  or  small  publishini;.  Will  assist 
you  in  selectinf;  euuipment.  Can  save 
you  thousands  of  dollars.  Layout,  set 
up  complete  oiieration.  Fee  liasis.  Re¬ 
liable,  best  references.  Joseph  A.  Mc¬ 
Hugh,  107  E.  Burgess  Road.  Marlton, 
New  Jersey.  Call  609  983-3071. 

tliuL  ii  1  e  "  illiika  to  ii;b£st  and  work 
hard  and  long,  if  necessary,  to  built 
their  investment.  Give  resume  and 
availability  in  first  letter.  Box  1023, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

INVESTOR  WANTED 

To  start  unique,  new  paper. 

Box  1181  Eklitor  &  Publisher 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

NEWSPAPEK  .SEKVICJtS 

BILL  MATTHEW,  Newbpai)er  Broker, 
now  at  new  location.  129  Buena  Vista 

Circulation  Service 

Drive,  Duiie<lin.  IHorida.  lormerly 
P,  O.  Box  12,  Panama  City,  Florida. 
Have  excellent  proi>ei'ties  available 
in  Midwest  and  Southeast 

CIRCL’LATION  INSTALLATION  on 
weekly  and  semi-weekly  publications 
carrier  collect,  cc^yrijehted  forms  for 
controls  of  routes  and  securing  more 
subscribers.  Installations  made  since 
1925;  also  an  adde<l  service  of  a  di¬ 
rectory  free  every  year  to  each  paid 
subscriber.  Best  of  reference  on  other 
palters  furnishe<l.  For  details,  phone 
collect  or  w’rite  to:  Hoshell  Carrier 
Chartfe  System.  915  Mapleton  Ave.. 

Park,  Illinois.  Phone:  Euclid 

3-2451. 

CALIFORNIA  EXCLU.SIVE  WE'EKLY 
$18,000  down  buys  well-equipi>ed  plant, 
rural  trading  area,  scenic  isolated  held. 
Hunting,  fishing,  recreation  unlimited; 
mild  climate.  Jos.  A.  Snyiler,  Newspa- 
l>er  Broker,  2234  E,  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim,  Calif. 

1  ZONE  3  WEEKLY.  Complete  new  off- 

set  plant,  with  outside  job  printini;; 
l>otential  of  $250,000.  Publishers  Serv- 

Press  Engineers 

271  >2. 

W.  E.  STANLEY  CO.  &  SON 
Newspaper  Engineers 

Fox  Lake.  III.  60020 
(312>  Justice  7-5(>61 

Erection — Moving—  Rebuilding 
Center  rings  and  clii>8  rebuilt 
and  turned  in  your  own  plant. 

MIDWEST.  Exclusive  weekly.  1964 

1  kfoss  $120,000.  Priceil  at  $95,000.  $25.- 
]  OOo  down.  JACK  L.  STOLL  AND  AS- 
'  SOCIATES.  63«l  Hollywood  Blvfl..  Los 
.\nK^les  28,  Cnlif. 
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NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
Prest  Engineers 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc., 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2.  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


ED.  BYRNE  &  COMPANY 

Bought  Sold 

NEWSPAPER  PRINTING  PRESSES 
Factory  Trained  Machinists  &  Riggers 
Dismantling  •  Erecting 
Moving  •  Repairing 
Local — Worldwide — Nationwide 
725  So.  Dearborn,  Chicago,  Ill.  60605 
Phone  427-7369 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31.  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


EQUIPMENT  MART 


Composing  Room 

FOR  SALE:  AUTOStHTER.  Linotype 
tape  operation.  Practically  new.  Rotary 
Co.  Cresskill,  N.J.  (201)  567-4040. 


SAVE  composing  room  costs  with 
Handy  Fillers,  printed  copy — fills  holes 
fast.  P.O.  Box  5451,  San  Francisco. 


THE  NATION'S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
Turtles— *84.50  to  $97.50,  fob  Elkin. 
Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  SAL^ 
COMPANY.  111-113  W.  Market  St., 
Elkin,  North  Carolina.  Phone  885-1513. 

Perforator  Tape 

PERFORA’TOR  TAPB-TTS  &  FRIDEN 
8*  or  14"  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Economy 
FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.O.  Box  12256,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 


LOWEST  PRICE  and  beet  quality 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
for  8"  and  $.95  for  14" — all  widths 
%  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only. 
Order  now  from: 

PORTAGE  NBWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
44  E.  Exchange  St..  Akron,  Ohio 


Presses  &  Machinery 


DUPLEX  UNITUBULAR 


2  —  3  OR  5  UNITS  —  COLOR  CYLIN¬ 
DER-REVERSE -'4  AND  >4  hX)LD- 
ER  —  AC  —  COMPLETE  VACUUM- 
BACK  STEREOTYPE. 

Available  now.  Reasonably  priced. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATBB 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


48-PAGE  DUPLEX  Metropolitan  press 
No.  R  82.  Consists  of  3  double  width 
16  page  units  with  folder  and  con¬ 
veyor.  Extra  gears,  spare  parts  and 
rollers.  May  now  be  seen  in  operation, 
at  Bradenton  Herald,  Bradenton,  Flor¬ 
ida.  Priced  reasonable  and  will  con¬ 
sider  terms  to  responsible  party.  Con¬ 
tact  W.  E.  Page  above  address. 


GOSS  UNIT  COLOR  CYLINDER 
22%"  cut-off,  now  available  I 
Add  to  your  present  press 
GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
P.  O,  Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


TWO  75  HP  PRESS  MOTORS  and  con¬ 
trol,  press  drive:  AC  Mfg.  by  Cutler- 
Hammer.  Excellent  condition.  W.  E. 
Stanley  Co.,  Box  248,  Fox  Lake,  Ill. 
60020. 


4-UNIT  SCOTT,  2U4"  Arch  Type.  In 
line  end  fed  —  Double  Folder  —  Pony 
Autoplate,  Metal  Pot  —  Curved  Router. 
The  Daily  Review,  Hayward,  Calif. 


Equipment  Mert 

BUY  OR  SEU  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-»UCE 


Presses  &  Machinery 


SCOTT  PRESSES— 23-9/16" 

14  UNITS — 2  FULL  COLOR  DECKS— 
4  HALF  COLOR  DECKS— REV ERSEIS 
—2  HEAVY  DUTY  3/2  DOUBLE 
FOLDERS  WITH  CONVEYORS— 14 
REELS,  TENSIONS  AND  WOOD 
ELECTROTAB  PLASTERS  —  TRACK¬ 
AGE  —  HURLETRON  COLOR  REGIS¬ 
TER  CONTROL  —  WEB  SEVERING 
DEVICES  —  MAGNETIC  CYLINDER 
BRAKES  —  PORTABLE  COLOR 
FOUNTAINS. 


WOOD  JR.  AUTOPLATE 
WOOD  HEAVY  DUTY 
AUTOSHAVER 


This  is  high  speed  equipment — 45,000 
per  hour — with  Cylinder  Gears  in  Oil 
Casing.  Can  be  split  up  as  2  Presses 
to  suit  your  requirements.  Available 
immediately — Located  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


HOE  Super  Production  Press.  6-units 
with  double  2-to-l  folder.  224i  inch 
cut-off.  Serial  .#2911.  Deliver^  new 
in  1941,  Paper  width  60  to  68  inches. 
Diameter  38  inches.  Four  sets  of  angle 
bars,  two  in  front  and  two  in  back  of 
folder.  Frame  drilled  for  two  addi¬ 
tional  sets  of  angle  bars.  Web  severing 
devices  on  all  units.  Electric  brakes  on 
all  units  and  folders.  Hoe  reels  and 
automatic  belt  tension  on  all  units. 
Cutler-Hammer  conveyor  and  delivery 
table.  Main  press  drives,  150  HP-DC 
motor  with  inching  motor  and  DC 
controls.  Standby  drive,  80-HP-DC 
motor,  inching  motor  and  DC  controls. 
Press  may  bo  seen  running  daily. 
Available  June,  1965,  direct  from 
owner.  Contact:  H.  S.  Rand,  Jr.,  The 
Evening  Press  Binghamton.  New 
York.  Telephone — (607)  722-3411. 


8-UNIT  GOSS  23-9/16" 

With  2  extra  color  cylinders,  two 
reversible  uniU  for  full  color.  Two 
double  folders.  C-H  conveyors,  reels, 
AC  drves. 


Can  be  dixHded.  Available  immediately! 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


MILLER  20  X  26  SIMPLEX  PRESS. 
Excellent  condition.  Serial  No.  7064. 
208-220V.  Complete.  Includes  Flo-Mix 
powder  sprayer,  10  chases,  6  extra 
form  rollers,  6  extra  rider  rollers;  also 
8  extra  cut  rcllers  for  special  jobs. 
Price  $1675.  Contact:  LEBANON 
DAILY  NEWS,  Lebanon,  Penna.  Peter 
P.  Rudegeair,  Jr.  Phone  (717)  272- 
5611. 


14  GOSS  UNITS 

3  Double  Folders,  22%  inch,  3-color 
humps,  3-100  H.P.  AC  drives.  Reels 
and  tensions.  Will  divide.  Available 
now ! 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

“Newspaper  Press  Erectors” 

11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


T.V.  GUIDE  streamlined! 
(X>LE  folder  can  GLUE.  FOLD, 
TRIM  one  operation.  Folders 
available  for  Rotary  Presses 
^4,  %i,  dbl.  par.  or  comb. 
Okla.  City  Mach.  Wks..  Inc. 
1637  W.  Main.  Okla.  City,  Okla. 
AC  405  CE  6-8841. 


5-UNIT  HOE  COLOR  PRESS 
40  page  straightline,  22%"  cut-off 
ED.  BYRNE  &  COMPANY 
725  S.  Dearborn  St. 
Chicago.  III.  60605 
Phone:  312-427-7369 


24- PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  2/1 
model,  excellent  condition,  cmnplete 
stereo  equipment.  Available  immedi¬ 
ately. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  St..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017.  0X  7-4590 


Presses  &  Machinery 

WOOD 

COSMOPOLITAN 

PRESS 

3)4  unit  plus  Intrasertor  and  color 
cylinder,  double  folder,  roll  stands  each 
end  with  electric  hoists,  all  2nd  im¬ 
pression  cylinders  reverse,  half-speed 
gearing  for  half-unit,  web  break  de¬ 
tectors,  regular  and  fallback  control 
systems,  two  75  HP,  AC  motors  with 
C-H  AC  drives.  Spare  parts  include 
rollers  (l>oth  widths)  gears,  cams, 
folder  parts,  rectifier  tubes  —  all  color 
fountains  and  accessories. 


STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

Pony  Autoplate,  Standard  model,  vac¬ 
uum  back,  pump,  extra  iiouring  sheet, 
tools  and  controls. 

Sta-Hi  Master  Router.  Model  MR6. 
with  complete  extra  routing  heail. 
Sta-Hi  Scorcher 
Form-O-Scorch  Scorcher 
-Alico  Even-Ray  preshrinker 
Duplex  mat  roller 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO..  INC. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 

N.J.  201,  438-3744  N.Y.  OX  5-5458 


4-UNIT  GOSS— 211/2" 

2  DOUBLE  FOLDERS  —  BALLOON 
FORMERS  —  CONVEYORS  —  COLOR 
CYLINDER  —  REVERSE  —  REELS  — 
TRACKAGE  —  AC  MOTORS. 

Fully  equipped  for  full  color 
WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATB>- 
VACUUM  BACK 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


R.  HOE  SIMPLEX— 223/4" 

24  page  collect,  roller  bearing  steel 
cylinder  deck  type  press.  Rated  at  30,- 
000  copies  per  hour.  One  deck  and  color 
hump  manufactured  new  three  years 
ago.  Press  is  12  years  old.  Carries 
Cole  %  folder.  Complete  stereotype  in¬ 
cludes,  3  ton  pot.  pony  autoplate, 
master  Sta  Hi  scorcher,  Sta  Hi  router, 
Goss  heavy  duty  mat  roller  and  chases. 
To  be  released  in  August.  Can  be  seen. 
Universal  Printing  Equipment  Co.  Inc. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 
N.J.  201-438-3744  N.  Y.  OX  5-5458 


LIQUIDATING  BUSINESS 
Vanguard  Rotary  Offset  Press 
For  sale,  four  units.  Will  run  one  to 
four  webs  of  15  inch  to  35  inch  width. 
Equipped  for  four  color  process  and 
black  and  white.  Folds  newspaper  fold 
quarter  or  half  page.  Available  immedi¬ 
ately.  Easily  moved  without  disman¬ 
tling. 

Advertising  Center,  11128  So.  Halsted  St. 
Chicago,  HI..  60628  Phone  312-264-5328 


6  UNIT  SCOTT  223/4" 

steel  cylinders,  roller  bearings,  2  heavy 
duty  folders,  reels,  tensions,  C-H  con¬ 
veyors,  stripping  &  numbering  attach¬ 
ments.  Stereo  equipment.  Location. 
Detroit. 


IV ill  sell  as  4  unif  press  if  desired 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  St..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017.  OX  7-4590 


5-UNIT  HOB  PRESS,  22%"  cut-off.  60 
Degree  stagger.  One  unit  11  years  old, 
high  speed,  with  color  cylinder.  80 
Pages  collect,  40  straight.  Will  sell 
complete  or  by  unit.  End  fed,  balloon 
formers.  O.  B.  Martin,  Las  Vegas  Sun, 
900  S.  Commerce  St.,  Las  Vegas, 
Nevada. 


8-PAGE  MODEL  “A"  DUPLBX 
ED.  BYRNE  &  (COMPANY 
725  S.  Dearborn  St. 
Chicago  III.  60605 
Phone:  312-427-7369 


Presses  &  Machiner'- 

5-UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 

Arch  Type — 22-^/^" 

One  Extra  Color  (Cylinder  plus  two 
Reverses,  for  Pull  and  Spot  Color. 
Reels  and  'Tensions.  Double  Folder  with 
Conveyors.  Balloon  Formers. 


Excellent  condition.  Located  California. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  0X  7-4590 


HOE  4-color  rotary  offset  press,  prints 
up  to  16  full  (32  tab.)  in  full  collor 
each  page,  twin  folders,  electronic  reg¬ 
ister.  automatic  paster,  process  enmera. 
Will  sell  or  lease.  Box  1024,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


32-page  GOSS  POUR  DECKER 
23  A"  cut-off,  color 
ED.  BYRNE  &  CX)MPANY 
725  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Chicago.  III.  60605 
Phone:  312-427-7369 

Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 

GOSS  MAT  ROLLER  IX)R  SALE. 
Make  your  offer.  E.  Ferrat.  Dimanche- 
Matin,  5701  Christophe-Colomb  St, 
Montreal,  P.Q.,  Canada. 


MODERN 


STEREO  MACHINERY 

Available  Immediately 

Goss  45-R  Mat  Roller 
Plane-O-Plate  Rotary  Shaver 
Electric  Pot.  5,000# 

Tubular  Casting  Box 

Vacuum  back,  tension  lockup 
Tubular  Boring  Machine 

tension  plate  lockup 
Tubular  Router 
Nolan  1  ton  Remelt 
Nolan  Radial  Arm  Router 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


ONE  (1)  HEAVY  DUTY  WOOD  Auto¬ 
shaver,  22%"  cut-off,  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition,  Contact  G.  L.  Green,  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  Co.,  Providence,  R.I. 
02902. 


USER)  WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE. 
23^^"  cutoff  complete:  and  one  used 
Sta-Hi  Master  Former.  Both  in  good 
condition.  Box  1142,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  N.Y.. N.Y.  10017.  0X7-4590 


32  AND  POSSIBLY  48-PAGE  PRESS. 
23  A"  cut-off,  not  too  old,  not  more 
than  two  decks.  Daily  Iberian,  New 
Iberia.  La. 


Linotypes — Intertypes-  -Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTA’nVBS 
136  Church  Street.  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 


WANTED: 

Linotype  Metal 

Box  1066  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


GOOD  USED  MODEL  G-4  Intertype  or 
Model  30  Linotype  to  set  ads  and  heeds. 
Parker  Maddrey,  Rutherford  County 
News.  Rutherfordton,  N.  C. 


TRIPOD  SIDE  UNIT  for  Intertype 
30  channel  and  magazines.  Please  state 
price.  Roger  Casey.  523  S.  4  th  St., 
Minneapolis  15,  Minn. 
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Help  Wsntecl 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Administrative 


labor  relations  manager 

A  rwe  opportunity  for  the  right 
person  to  join  one  of  America's  top 
inetroP"''tan  newspapers  in  Area 
6,  I^bor  relations  experience  or 
well  rounded  newspaper  background 
or  both.  Wo  consider  employee  re¬ 
lations  and  the  relations  with  our 
many  unions  to  be  of  prime  im¬ 
portance.  Salary  depends  on  experi¬ 
ence  and  background.  Please  in¬ 
clude  qualifications,  education,  ex- 
pohence  and  salary  history  in  your 
confidential  reply.  Box  1125,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


I.A.RGE  FLORIDA 
METROPOLITAN  NEWSPAPERS 
need  assistant  controller  with  good  ac¬ 
counting  background.  Good  future.  Send 
resume  of  qualifications.  Replies  will  be 
held  confidential.  Box  1132,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

SALESWOMAN— Age  80  to  45 
with  6  to  16  years'  experience  who 
may  (or  may  not)  have  done  super¬ 
visory  work.  We  want  to  train  some¬ 
one  to  be  a  supervisor.  A  real  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  career  woman  with  a 
paper  over  260,000  in  Area  6.  Box 
1033,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CAM  for  daily  in  Zone  5.  Must  be 
young,  aggressive  —  strong  on  staff 
training  and  promotion.  Salary  and 
bonus  commensurate  with  ability.  Com¬ 
plete  resume  to  Box  1127,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

COASTAL  SOUTHERN  CAUFORNIA 
daily  in  30,000  class  needs  experienced 
salesman  for  established  territory  in¬ 
cluding  cross-section  of  accounts.  Ideal 
living  and  working  conditions  in  one 
of  nation's  fastest  growing  areas.  Good 
straight-salary,  excellent  fringes.  Fine 
opimrtunity  with  7-newspaper  group. 
Contact  Personnel  Director,  Star-Free 
Press,  Ventura,  Calif. 


GENERAL 
MANAGER 

Expanding  newspaper  group 
has  outstanding  opportunity 
for  aggressive  "new  breed" 
newspaper  executive  head  up 
and  run  40,000  ilaily  circu¬ 
lation  Area  2  newspaper.  Man¬ 
agerial,  advertising  and  circu¬ 
lation  experience  key  areas. 
Present  Manager  lieing  pro¬ 
moter!  to  larger  city.  Must 
be  young  enough  to  capitalize 
on  challenge  and  change,  dy¬ 
namic  enough  to  captain  and 
command  respect  of  150-plus 
staff,  mature  enough  to  man¬ 
age  seven  figure  tiudget  in¬ 
vested  for  profit.  Full  "line" 
responsibility,  commensurate 
rewards  now  and  later. 

Kfl>ly  in  full  and  com- 
pirle  confidence  to: 

Box  1182,  Editor  &  Publisher 


SOMEWHERE  there  is  a  young  news¬ 
paperman  who  has  what  it  takes  to 
become  general  manager  of  rapidly- 
growing  group  of  suburban  weeklies. 
Zone  2.  He  has  editorial  experience 
and  some  background  in  advertising : 
he  should  understand  the  basic  oiier- 
ation  of  circulation,  both  paid  and 
controlled,  and  production.  Ideally,  he's 
the  No.  2  man  on  a  progressive  weekly 
and  is  itching  for  the  chance  to  run 
the  show.  Intelligence  and  energy  are 
on  his  side.  We  offer  an  unusual  op¬ 
portunity  with  a  long  established  but 
expanding  group.  Box  1154,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION 

OPERATIONS  ASSISTANT 

Major  New  York  City  daily  seeks 
experienced  circulator  who  can  as¬ 
sume  full  responsibility  for  day-to- 
oay  production,  distribution  and 
fleet  operation. 

Position  requires  tact  and  back¬ 
ground  for  liaison  with  editorial, 
advertising,  production  and  ac¬ 
counting  departments  and  close 
rooperation  with  labor  relations. 

Top  salary,  bonus  and  opportunity 
for  advancement  is  assured  for  the 
I  man  who  can  meet  the  challenging 
demands  of  this  position. 

Send  complete  fob  history 
and  personal  background  to: 

Box  1 1 75  Editor  &  Publisher 


YOUNG,  AGGRESSIVE  advertising  | 
salesman  wanted  by  Oregon  publisher. 
Opportunity  in  either  daily  or  weekly 
field.  Excellent  working  conditions. 
Send  resumd  and  references  to;  Ralph 
B.  Lee,  Advertising  Director,  Demo¬ 
crat-Herald,  Albany,  Oregon  97321. 


AD  DIREXTrOR-SALESMAN  needed 
immediately  by  large,  modem  county- 
seat  weekly.  Good  future  for  hard¬ 
working  man  with  ideas.  Layout  and 
copy  experience  necessary.  Write  all 
first  letter.  Eugene  Marten,  LaGrange 
Pub.  Co.,  LaGrange,  Indiana  46761, 


rix:ently  merged  ohio  daily 

I  is  accepting  appiicants  for  display  and 
I  classifi^  sales.  Prefer  those  with  some 
exi)erience.  Get  in  on  the  ground  floor. 
Write  Box  1140,  Editor  &  Pubiisher. 


ADVER'nSING  -SALESMAN  —  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  the  right  man 
to  grow  with  an  established,  aggressive 
weekly.  Salary  plus  liberal  commission. 
Call  or  write:  Scotch  Plains  Pub.  Corp., 
1791  E.  2nd  St.,  Scotch  Plains,  N.J. 
AC  201  322-5266. 


CEINTRAL  CALIFORNIA  DAILY  of¬ 
fers  TOP  salary  for  experienced  dis¬ 
play  salesman  to  handle  major  ac¬ 
counts.  Hunting,  fishing,  skiing,  major 
league  sports  all  close  by.  Box  1148, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


MAN  to  work  into  advertising  man¬ 
ager's  position  large  county  seat  week¬ 
ly.  Top  price  for  experienced  man,  or 
consider  beginner.  Write  fully.  Give 
reference.  Leader  Pub.  Co.,  Salem, 
Ind.  47167. 


Editorial 


CITY  EDITOR 

Young,  dynamic  city-side  staff  seeking 
a  leader.  Position  requires  alert,  ener¬ 
getic  man  with  ideas  to  head  up  live- 
wire  staff  on  26,000  circulation  North¬ 
ern  Ohio  dsdly.  Salary  to  $146.  Box 
1110,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  READEIR 

Elxperienced  newspaper  copyreader. 
Prefer  college  graduate  with  good 
I  knowledge  of  grammar  and  current 
affairs.  Salary  dependent  on  experi¬ 
ence.  Write  Personnel  Office,  St.  Paul 
Dispatch-Pioneer  Press,  St.  Paul,  Min¬ 
nesota  66101. 


EZFBBIXNCED  GENERAL  REPORTER 
courts  and  public  affairs.  Afternoon 
and  Sunday  12,000.  Growing  state  uni- 
versi^  community.  Managing  Elditor, 
Tribune,  Oolumbia,  Mo.  65202. 


FLORIDA  DAILY  wants  reporter,  un¬ 
der  80.  Give  full  details,  including  sal¬ 
ary  required,  in  first  letter  to  Box 
1082.  Elditor  &  Publisher, 


READY  FOR  CHALLENGE? 
Opening  on  Ohio  daily  for  good  gen- 
efsl  aasig^ent  reporter.  Must  have 
some  experience;  must  be  versatile  and 
hard-working.  Advancement  opi>ortuni- 
ties.  Box  1068,  EMitor  &  PubliAer, 
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Editorial 


LOOKING  FOR  A  FUTURE? 
Medium-size  Ohio  daily  has  immediate 
opening  for  hard-working,  quick-think¬ 
ing  deskman.  Must  be  tops  in  copy 
editing,  heads.  Opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Box  1100,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SCIENCE  WRITER,  preferably  with  na¬ 
tional  newspaper  experience,  for  news 
department  of  physician-oriented  bi¬ 
weekly  national  abstract  journal  in 
midwest  metropolitan  area.  Some  travel. 
Reply  to  Personnel  Office,  Modem  Medi¬ 
cine  Publications,  4016  West  66th 
Street,  Minneapolis  24,  Minnesota. 


SELF-STARTER? 

Medium  Ohio  daily  looking  for  an  am¬ 
bitious  reporter  to  handle  1-man  bu¬ 
reau.  Salary  right  for  beginning  news¬ 
man.  Box  1107,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  EDITOR  to  handle  community 
newspaper  and  sports  for  suburban 
newspaper  group.  Should  know  layout, 
heads,  be  good  copy  editor.  Box  1103, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DESK  MAN 

State's  largest  daily.  Zone  3,  seeks  solid 
replacement  on  9-man  universal  desk. 
Excellent  pay — top  benefits — best  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Box  1118,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPANDING  AFTintNOON  DAILY  in 
Zone  2  with  48,000  circulation  and  high 
standards,  seeks  night  desk  man  to  re¬ 
write  correspondent  copy,  write  heads, 
some  layout.  Pay  is  $160-plus  for  37% 
hour  week.  Saturday  and  Sundays  off. 
Send  complete  resume,  references.  Box 
1136,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  WOMAN  reporter/ 
feature  writer  by  metropolitan  daily  in 
Region  4,  capable  of  developing  stories, 
pursuit,  programming  own  reportorial 
activities,  helping  in  departmentai  plan¬ 
ning.  Include  full  details  on  back¬ 
ground,  previous  responsibilities  with 
application.  Write  Box  1134,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FULL-TIME  MAJOR  NEWS  REPORTER 
with  experience  in  front  page  and 
sports  page  layout.  County-seat  soni- 
weekly.  Sycamore  Tribune.  Sycamore, 
Ill. 


GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTER,  at 
least  3  years'  experience.  New  Jersey 
daily  in  New  York  metropolitan  area. 
Night  job.  $135.60  starting  salary. 
Box  1138,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NORTOEAST  OHIO  DAILY  is  looking 
for  applicants  for  general  reporting. 
Prefer  with  some  experience.  Write 
Joseph  C.  Cowden,  Editor.  GAZETTE 
LEADER  POST.  Medina.  Ohio  44256. 


Editorial 


UKE  DESK  WORK? 

EXPERIENCED,  STABLE.  FAST? 
Come  work  with  us,  starting  at  $120  as 
Assistant  News  Editor  on  17,000  circu¬ 
lation  PM  daily  and  Sunday  located  in 
Southeastern  Ohio  university  commu¬ 
nity.  The  job  is  a  good  one  and  it  wijl 
get  better.  Write  background,  «i>eri- 
ence,  references,  soonest  availability  to: 
Publisher,  'Die  Messenger,  Athens, 
Ohio. 


MANAGBaa  for  large,  long-established 
weekly  with  no  production  problems,  to 
be  produced  in  near-by  offset  plant. 
Must  be  familiar  with  news  coverage 
and  local  advertising  sales.  Attractive 
salary,  commission.  Box  1129,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  small  offset 
daily  in  Zone  6.  Must  be  an  experienced 
working  editor  capable  of  handling  all 
phases  of  the  news  department.  This 
man  will  have  every  opportunity  to 
move  up  to  papers  with  60,000  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  progressive  group  operation. 
If  you  qualify  please  forward  complete 
resume  in  first  letter.  Box  1131,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  evening  daily 
has  challenging  opening  for  experi¬ 
enced  desk  man.  Excellent  benefit  pro¬ 
gram  and  future  for  qualified  man.  All 
replies  confidential.  Send  complete 
resume  including  personal  data  and  sal¬ 
ary  requests  to  Box  1130,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


REPORTER 
An  afternoon  newspaper  (20,000  circu¬ 
lation)  with  an  unterrified  editorial 
policy  and  a  goal  of  excellence  wants 
to  hire  an  experienced  hand  or  a  bright 
beginner  for  a  general  assignment  re¬ 
porting  position.  Send  your  resume  by 
air-mail  to:  Managing  Blditor,  Pine 
Bluff  Commercial,  Pine  Bluff,  Arkan¬ 
sas  71601. 


REPORTER  with  2  or  more  years  ex¬ 
perience  for  general  “in-depth"  report¬ 
ing  on  prize-winning  p.m.  daily — 27,- 
000  circulation.  Advancement  sure  for 
right  man.  Write  or  'phone:  EMitor. 
Chronicle-Telegram,  Elyria,  Ohio  44086. 


REPORTERS,  BUREAU  WRITERS  for 
wide-awake  28,000  daily  in  booming 
East  Tennessee.  We  ne^  up  to  three 
more  men  or  women,  at  least  one  of 
them  with  the  writing  flair  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  off-beat  features.  One  or  two 
years'  experience,  or  bright  college 
writing,  would  qualify.  Send  three  sam¬ 
ples  of  your  best  feature  work  to:  Man¬ 
aging  EMitor,  Kingsi>ort  (Tenn.)  Times- 
News. 


SPORTS  WRITER,  preferably  with 
desk  experience,  for  aggressive  upstate 
Now  York  daily.  Good  pay — top  bene¬ 
fits.  Immediate  opening.  Box  1122,  Eldi- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  W  ANTED 

Editorial 


HEIJ*  WANTED 

Editorial 


HEIJ*  W' ANTED 

Editorial 


SPORTS  WRITER 

A  Southern  newspaper  with  a  tradition 
of  fine  sports  writing  has  an  opening 
for  a  young  sports  writer  with  imagi* 
nation — a  flair  for  good  writing — and 
a  will  to  hustle.  Send  resume,  clip¬ 
pings,  salary  requirement  in  flrst  letter. 
Personnel  Manager 
THE  CHARLOTTE  NEJWS 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28202 


THE  MORNING  RECORD  of  Meriden, 
Conn,,  looks  to  hire  able,  energetic 
male  reporter  for  police  beat,  general 
assignments.  Must  be  hard  working,  re¬ 
sponsible  and  news  conscious.  Good  job 
for  a  young  man  on  his  way  up.  Write 
full  details  to:  Editor. 


APPLICATIONS  INVITED 
Progressive  Southern  California 
morning-evening  combination  with 
an  earned  reputation  for  excellence 
has  a  continuing  interest  in  receiv¬ 
ing  awlications  from  exiierienced 
or  promising  young  reporters  and 
desk  men  for  periodic  openings. 
Ability  and  potential  the  only 
criteria.  Ideal  working  conditions, 
attractive  benefits.  All  replies 
confidential  and  acknowledged.  Box 
1162,  Editor  &  Pubiisher. 


ASSOaATE  EDITOR^Central  Florida 
5-day  daily  with  approximately  11,000 
circulation.  Must  be  completely  familiar 
with  entire  editorial  department,  in¬ 
cluding  layouts.  Contact:  Walter  Gie- 
low.  The  Sanford  Herald,  Sanford, 
Fla.  32771.  Tel.:  322-2611. 


DESK  MAN 

Large  p.m.  daily  (Zone  4)  seeking  ex¬ 
perienced  copy  desk  man,  but  will 
consider  other  with  exceptional  talent. 
All  repliees  in  confidence.  Box  1145, 
Editor  &  Pubiisher. 


COPY  DESK 

Immediate  opening  for  ex¬ 
perienced  copy  desk  man. 
Excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions,  employee  benefits. 
Permanent  position.  Apply 
in  person  or  send  detailed 
resume  to: 

Personnel  Department 
THE  SACRAMENTO  BEE 
2 1  st  &  Q  Streets 
Sacramento,  California 


(XIUNTY  EDITOR  to  direct  corres¬ 
pondents  and  handle  court  house  beat 
on  6-day  p.m.  in  Northern  Ohio.  Prefer 
I  man  to  handle  camera.  Position  open 
soon.  Insurance  and  hospitalization 
benefits.  Contact:  Howard  Smallsreed, 
I  Times-Gazette,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

!  D  D 

I  E  FOR  TOP  EASTERN  DAILY  E 
^  S  IN  N.  Y.  C.  VICINITY.  S 
K  K 

M  MUST  BE  THE  BEST  —  A  M 
1  A  GOOD  WRITER  —  A  GOOD  A 
I  N  COPY  EDITOR  N 

Box  1128,  Editor  &  Publisher 


EDITOR-SECRETARY:  Expert  rewrite 
and  complete  production.  Girl  Friday. 
Monthly  trade  tab.  Start  $650  month. 
California  area.  Resume.  Box  1158, 
Eklitor  &  Pubiisher. 


pi1lilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll!llllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllll!lllllllllllllllllllllllll!lllllllllll^ 

I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  j 
I  Order  Blank  | 

S  Name -  1 


=  Address - 

1 

1  City. - 

1  State - Zip  Code. 

I  By - 

J  Classification _ 


m  Copy. 


=  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  g 

J  To  Run:  Times  Till  Forbidden  | 

I  Mail  to:  I 

1  I 

m  EDITOR  R  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York,  New  York  10022  | 

lllilllllllllllllillllllilllllllllllllllililM 
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DESK  MAN 


If  you  are  a  fast,  accurate 
»  ♦ 

desk  man,  this  morning  news¬ 
paper  can  offer  you  good  pay 
and  liberal  benefits.  We  prefer 

a  thoroughly  seasoned  desk 
*  « 

man  and  college  graduate  hut 

will  consider  promising,  well- 

qualified  man  with  limited  e.x- 
*  * 

perience.  Write  fully  to  Elmer 


May,  Asst.  Director,  Employee 


Relations. 


THE  COURIER-JOURNAL 
LOUISVILLE  2.  KENTUCKY 


EXPERIENCED,  aggressive  general 
assignment  reporter  for  roving  cover¬ 
age  in  neighboring  towns  serviced  by 
18,000  daily  and  Sunday.  Work  out  of 
home  office — attractive  state  university 
community  with  exceptional  educa¬ 
tional,  cultural,  recreational  facilities. 
Will  pay  good  salary  for  right  man. 
Car  furnished.  Camera  ability  desir¬ 
able.  Write  fully.  The  Messenger, 
Athens,  Ohio. 


JACK-  OF-  ALL-BDITORIAL-TRADES. 
3-6  years’  exi>erience.  to  assist  city 
editor — read  copy,  dummy  pages— <lo 
special  assignment  reporting.  Small- 
city,  metropolitan  area  Zone  2.  Box 
1150,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


METROPOLITAN  AWARD-WINNING 
morning  and  Sunday  newspaper.  Chart 
Area  8,  has  immediate  openings  for 
qualified  copy  readers  and  reporters. 
'lYiis  is  an  ideal  situation  for  young 
people  who  wish  to  move  out  of  the 
small-paper  category.  Give  full  details 
of  education  and  work  experience  in 
first  letter  to  Box  1155,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER — Growing  weekly  group 
needs  energetic  young  reporter,  recent 
J-School  grad.  Some  experience.  Learn 
editing,  layout  on  the  job.  Bo.x  1144, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  sought  for  general  re¬ 
porting  and  some  feature  writing.  Send 
resume  of  qualifications  to  Robert  W. 
Amos,  Editor,  The  Jeffersonian,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Ohio. 


SPORTS  DF.SKMAN 
We  need  a  young  man — (under  30) — 
with  experience,  who  can  write  sharp 
heads  and  lay  out  modern  pages  for  a 
progressive  5-man  sports  department  of 
6-aOernoon  and  Sunday  morning  daily. 
Goo<l  living  in  a  city  of  70,000  locate<I 
in  heart  of  Oregon  recreational  area. 
Good  salary;  lietter  if  he  can  also 
write  +  excellent  fringe  benefits.  Send 
resume,  clips  and  references  to:  Jerry 
Uhrhammer,  Sports  News  Editor,  Reg¬ 
ister-Guard,  Eugene,  Oregon  97401. 


SPORTS  WRITER 

Prestige  job,  hut  down-to-earth  duties 
at  desk — rewriting,  occasional  feature, 
editing  copy,  turning  out  heads.  Ex- 
l>erience  in  sports  writing,  especially 
baseball,  necessary.  Will  consider  ap¬ 
plicants  in  their  40’s  or  younger.  Pay 
open  to  negotiation.  Box  1160,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


THE  LAKGBST  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER 
in  New  York’s  Finger  Lakes  region 
seeks  an  editor.  Opening  created  by 
untimely  death.  Pr^er  a  family  man 
with  weekly  and/or  daily  experience. 
Position  requires  an  active  interest  in 
local  news  coverage,  pictures.  No  ad 
work.  The  community  is  on  Keuka 
Lake,  has  new  schools — very  reasonable 
housing.  Young,  progressive  staff. 
Write:  The  Publisher,  The  Chronicle- 
Express.  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 


TABLOID,  nationally  distributed,  in 
need  of  editor  and  assistiLi.t  editor 
immediately.  Imagination,  abilicy,  drive 
and  new8pai>er  background  a  mutt. 
Send  resume,  clips,  salary  equirud, 
earliest  availability  and  phon,'.  number 
to:  Art  Jones,  NATIONAL  BUL 
LOTIN,  Box  22,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio 
44222. 


WANTED:  SPORTSWRITER 
Pacific  Northwest  afternoon  daily— 
50,000 — just  lost  a  talenteil  yount 
siwrtswriter  to  Europe.  He  was  an  ex. 
cellent  writer,  ambitious,  energetic  and 
could  handle  desk  work,  too.  HU 
general  assignment  duties  included  col. 
legiate  and  prep  sports  -f-  lots  o( 
features;  his  pay  was  good;  so  were 
the  fringe  lienefits.  If  you  have  similu 
qualifications  and  think  you  can  fill 
his  shoes,  send  resume.  Box  IIU, 
^itor  &  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 


STRINGERS  WANTIH) 
Monthly  Printing  Trade  Newspaper 
Box  1164  Ekiitor  &  IMblisher 


WKITEES-AUTISTS-PHOTOGItAI’HEBS 
for  assignments.  Department  7. 
Box  530-E,  No.  Hollywood,  Calif. 


WRITER — human  interest  and  crime 
stories.  Write:  Bob  Luce,  National 
Tattler,  2717  N.  Pulaski  Rd.,  Chicago, 
III.  60639. 


REPORTERS.  WRITERS.  STRINGEBS 
Need  unusual,  sizzling  red  hot  newt 
stories  covering  sex,  strippers,  raidi, 
<lope.  murder,  etc.,  with  or  without 
pictures.  New  management.  Top  prioa 
now  imid.  NATIONAL  BULLBnN. 
Box  22.  Cuyahoga  F'alls,  Ohio  44222. 


NEWS  I’HOTOQBAl’HERS-FREB  LANCI 
If  you’re  working  for  a  newspaper, 
here's  a  chance  to  make  side  money. 
All  Zones.  Write:  NATIONAL  STAB 
CHRONICLE,  64  University  Pi.,  Ne» 
York,  N.  Y.  10003. 


$2  IF  LEW  UTTLB  SYNDICATE  USE 
funny  typo,  double-meaning  you  mail 
first.  210  Post  #915E,  San  Franciaeo. 


STRINGER  WANTED  from  sUte  capi¬ 
tal  and  major  city  newspapers  to  re- 
IK>rt  successful  bidders  on  state  and 
municipal  purchases.  Will  pay  retainer 
to  right  man  or  woman.  Replies  confi¬ 
dential.  Address  M.  Sweeny,  Box  1171, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Miscellaneous 


JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  on  Pranayl- 
vania  newspapers.  For  applicatioa 
write:  P.N.P.A.,  2717  N.  Front  St, 
Harrisburg.  Pa.  17110. 


Operators-Machinists 


COMPETENT  TTS  OPERATOR.  Good 
scale  and  fringe  benefits.  Free  park¬ 
ing.  Chart  Area  2.  Send  compMi 
resume  to  Box  1124,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  MACHINIST  ex¬ 
perienced  with  line  casting  and  tapt 
equipment.  Day  work  on  a.m.  news¬ 
paper.  (jiood  pay  and  benefits.  Omtaet: 
G.  E.  Noble,  Herald,  Rutland,  Vermont 


Public  Relations 


NEWS  BUREAU  DIRECTOR.  Younj 
man.  preferably  with  experience  witli 
metropolitan  daily  or  college  or  uni 
versity  public  information  office.  Shouk 
have  good  writing  skills.  Might  be 
number  two  man  in  large  institution- 
Michigan  college  with  unique,  newi 
provoking  liberal  arts  program.  Reeume 
please.  Box  1152,  Editor  &  I’ublishtt- 


THOUSANDS  of  $7,000-$70.000  jobi 
available.  Get  free  report.  “NEK, 
519-EP  Center,  Racine,  Wis. 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 


Linotype  School 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN,  OHIO  43138 
Linotype-Intertype  Information 
Free  Information 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  February  6,  1965 


situations  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Academic 


I  WAN'!’  TO  TEACH  JOURNALISM. 
Articulut.’.  solid,  vital  newspaperman: 
also  exiHTienced  in  advertising.  PR., 
publicity,  magazines.  Aiie  .53.  Now  on 
N.Y.C.  daiiy.  A  naturai  teacher :  self- 
educate<i  plus  2  years  college.  Eaiter 
to  teach;  ability  to  do  a  hrst'class  job 
as  an  instructor.  SuKprestions  invited 
from  helpful,  friendiy  souls  everywhere. 
Available  soon — or  can  wait.  Box  1166. 
Editor  ii.  Publisher. 


PR  MANAGER,  former  reporter  and 
editor,  seeks  full-time  teachinir  assitrn- 
ment  and 'or  public  relations.  Now  em¬ 
ployed  by  major  corporation.  BA.  MA. 
aye  41.  Married.  3  children.  Prefer 
Sart  Area  8  or  9.  Box  1163,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Administrative 


EXECUTIVE— LIVEWI  RE! 

Exporienoed  eirenlation.  advartiainK. 
news  "pro”  —  enthuaiastie  leader  who 
will  fit  smoothly  into  your  orKaniaation. 

A  aound.  solid  boilder,  a  sparklinK  per-  : 
former,  a  viKorous  operator  with  a  fine  i 
record  of  accomplishment  who  can  se- 
cnre  the  areater  potential  your  paper 
deserves.  Now  harmoniously  employed ; 
ssekiny  biKger  challenye.  Resume  in 
confidence.  Box  1066,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


AD  MANAGER — 25  years’  experience 
small  dailies.  Ability  and  results  above- 
averaye.  B.J.  deyree.  aye  47,  family. 
Now  employed,  but  interested  in  pro¬ 
fessional  improvement.  Box  1168,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


MR.  PUBLISHER:  phase  out  yradually 
with  continued  income  1  Successful 
newspaiiermnn  seeks  to  purchase  part 
interest  and  option  to  buy  small  west/ 
far  west  daily.  Box  1170,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Artists-CMrtoonists 

ARTIST 

Editorial  Cartoonist 
Chart  Area  8 
samples  on  request 
Write  Box  1123,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INTERESTED  IN  ANY  cartooniny  of- 
ferl  Send  for  samples.  Box  1157,  Bkli- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 

AWARD-WINNING  CM  seeks  reloca¬ 
tion  in  Area  5  or  3.  Fifteen  years’  ex¬ 
perience  on  small,  medium  and  metro; 
ABC  promotion-supervisory  Box  1026, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULA'nON  MANAGER,  45  years 
of  aye.  Twenty-five  years’  experience 
ALL  phases  of  circulation:  desires  chal¬ 
lenging  opportunity.  Box  1071,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CIRCULA'nON  MANAGER  —  Strong 
promoter ;  able  organizer ;  top  admin¬ 
istrator.  Box  1102,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  college 
graduate,  experienced.  Desires  job  in 
30-60M  class  as  manager  or  larger  as 
usistant.  Box  1119,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


YOUNG  MAN,  hard  working — strong 
on  promotion  and  "Little  Merchant 
Plan’’— desires  position  as  CM  on  small 
to  medium  daily,  or  as  district  man  for 
large  metropolitan  paper  in  Zones  1,  2 
or  3.  Box  1139,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HRCULATION  MANAGER  or  District 
Manager.  Age  29.  seven  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  phases  circulation, 
ramiliar  with  "Little  Merchant  Plan.” 
Strong  on  carrier  promotion.  Box  1176, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MR.  PUBLISHER:  28-year-old  ambi- 
tioM  circulation  manager  of  12,000 
daily— and  responsible  for  3  weeklies 
—wishes  to  return  to  Wisconsin,  Mich- 
'Wn  or  West  Ohio.  Desire  daily,  above 
50,000.  with  firm  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Prior  experience  includes 
Metro  daily.  Let’s  talkl  Box  1172,  Edi- 
for  &  iSiblisher. 


Display  Advertising 


QUOTA-BEA’nNG  SALESMAN.  As- 
aiatant  manairer  small  daily.  Married, 
13  years’  experience  retail,  food,  special 
editions.  Zone  4  or  Texas  coast.  Box 
1126,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AD  SALESMAN,  young  36,  with  solid 
background  of  9  years’  advertising  ex- 
I>erience  and  3  years’  market  research. 
Above-par  in  efficiency  and  produc¬ 
tivity.  Seeks  opixjrtunity  on  metro  or 
medium-size  daily  west  of  Mississippi. 
Still  laboring  under  belief  of  “it’s  what 
you  know”  instead  of  "who  you  know.” 
Box  1169,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVKR'nSIXG  M.W.tGKB/SAI.ESMAN. 
Circulation,  classifietl,  legal,  retail,  na¬ 
tional  (19  years).  Strong  ideas,  layout, 
copy,  art,  iiroduction.  Marrie<l.  Avail¬ 
able  now;  desperatel  Box  1151;  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

QUAUFIED  AD  MAN— Five  years’ 
small  dailies,  weeklies ;  5*/^  years’ 

50,000  daily.  Wants  to  move  up.  Man¬ 
agement  trainee.  Young,  hard  working, 
family  man.  Zone  9.  Box  1146,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Editorial 

EDITOR- WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER 
House  organ,  trade  or  consumer  maga¬ 
zine.  New  York;  will  travel.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  production.  $10,000.  Box  1087, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

NEED  LABOR  EDITOR?  Twenty  years 
on  regular  and  labor  newspapers.  Box 
1083,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

REPORTER:  Soon-to-be  discharged  Air 
Force  Information  Officer.  J-School. 
Wants  general  assignments  on  medium¬ 
sized  daily.  Areas  I,  2,  5  and  8.  Weekly 
experience.  Age  25,  married,  1  child. 
Box  1108,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  6  years’ 
experience  on  20-m  weekly,  knows  lay¬ 
out;  seeks  position  with  small  daily  or 
big  weekly.  Has  clippings.  Married. 
Willing  to  locate  anywhere.  Box  1067, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR.COLUMNIST  with 
exi>erience  covering  metropolitan  activ¬ 
ity  seeks  similar  post  on  medium-sized 
daily.  Box  1121,  Editor  &  Pubiisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER,  28,  now  with  met, 
seeks  top  spot  on  small  or  medium 
daily.  Seven  years  in  trade,  5  as  sports 
editor  on  10-M.  Will  go  anywhere — 
anytime.  Box  1117,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

"BELIEVE  IT  OR  NOT."  25-year-old 
exi>erienced  reporter,  who  actually  en¬ 
joys  and  wants  police  reporting,  is 
seeking  job  with  large  metro  paper 
where  police  business  is  good.  Willing 
to  work  arounil  the  clock  on  the  big 
stories  or  little  ones.  Experience  in 
Oklahoma  City  and  Chicago.  Good  ref¬ 
erences  and  clips  available  on  request. 
Attended  the  University  of  Missouri; 
marrie<l.  Accurate,  fast,  tight  and 
colorful  writing.  Prefer  west  coast,  but 
willing  to  go  where  the  action  is.  Box 
1153,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE— some  expe¬ 
rience — desires  position  as  proofreader. 
Larry  Adkins,  201  Church  St.,  Beckley, 
West  Va. 

COPY  EDITOR.  competent.  expe¬ 
rienced,  seeks  afternoon  rim  or  news 
desk  spot.  Prefer  Midwest — consider 
others.  Box  1178,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EX-SPORTS  EDITOR,  now  on  metro¬ 
politan  desk,  wants  return  to  sports. 
Writing,  column,  makeup.  Ohioan.  Box 
1156,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  GIRL  REPORTER 
seeks  women’s  page  job.  Zone  9.  Has 
clips.  Can  come  for  interview.  Knows 
makeup.  Box  678,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  CAN  DO  JUST  ABOUT  ANYTHING 
you  want  done  in  the  sports  depart¬ 
ment,  including  photography.  Do  you 
have  an  opening  on  your  sports  staff 
for  a  hard  working,  conscientious 
young  married  man.  not  a  floater,  with 
a  good  record  7  Let  me  send  you  my 
resume.  Box  1167,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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EXPERIENCED  WRITER-EDITOR 
seeks  newspaper  or  industrial  editing 
job.  Married.  Box  1179,  flditor  & 
Publisher. 


JOURNEYMAN  DESK  MAN— former 
news  editor — wants  relocation  in  mid¬ 
west.  Box  1174,  FIditor  &  Publisher. 


LOOKING  PX>R  ME?  I’m  here  I  Box 
1149,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Trained  to 
serve  as  managing  editor  of  medium¬ 
sized  p.m.  in  Northeast. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  of  national  news¬ 
stand  monthly  (500,000  circulation!, 
with  5  years’  experience,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  in  small  town — Zone  8  or  9.  Pre¬ 
fers  college,  company,  or  newspaper. 
Thorough  knowledge  all  phases  of  pub¬ 
lishing — editing,  writing,  production, 
printing,  PR.,  advertising.  Columbia 
degree.  Marrieil,  29,  three  children. 
Versatile,  imaginative.  Box  1177,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR’S  ix)st.  Ohio  or 
vicinity,  wanted  by  ex-news  ^itor  who 
liought  weekly,  failed.  Box  1143,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 


REPORTE’R,  32.  single,  college  grad, 
seeks  spot  on  metro  <laily.  Covered  all 
lieats.  (>ood  on  features.  Currently  on 
courthouse  l)eat  of  55,000  California 
daily.  Will  go  anywhere.  References 
and  clips  upon  request.  Box  1159.  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


27-YEAR-OLD  WOMAN  with  MA  de¬ 
gree  history  of  art — now  working  on 
PHD  in  Paris  and  London — wishes 
to  change  to  Journalism  and  obtain 
any  position  in  newspaper  office  any¬ 
where.  From  newspaper  family.  Desires 
experience  more  than  high  salary.  Box 
1147,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER-ASSISTANT  EDITOR,  now 
with  liveiy  educational  iieriodical — IV2 
million  press  run — seeks  editorial  work 
with  magazine  or  newspaiwr.  BA  in 
Journalism,  female,  age  25,  bi-lingual 
English-German.  Available  Mar.  1. 
Will  go  anywhere.  Box  1171,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Employment  Agencies 

EDITORIAL 

We  specialize  in  Editorial  and  support¬ 
ing  staff  placements  throughout  the 
U.S.  Agency  is  discreetly  operated  for 
the  benefit  of  Employers  and  Employees. 
PRESS 
Employment  Service 
1107  National  Press  Building 
Washington.  D.  C.  tel.:  638-3392 


♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
66  W,  45th  St.,  N.Y.C.  212  OX  7-6728 


Free  Lance 


EMPLOYED  BY-LINER,  4  years’ 
travel  throughout  Brazil,  seeks  Brazil¬ 
ian  stringing  assignments.  Box  1116, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


I'Oll  TOP-FLIGHT  WEEKLY  COLUMN 
an<l  coverage  of  the  United  Nations 
at  reasonable  cost,  a  first-grade  re- 
I>orter  and  columnist  is  yours.  Join 
the  growing  list  of  newspapers  using 
"One  World’’  syndicate  coverage  of 
affairs  at  United  Nations  each  week. 
Write  "One  World,”  541  E.  20th  St., 
New  York.  N.Y.  10010. 

Printers 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN.  Ma¬ 
ture,  reliable,  married.  Several  years 
experience  medium-size  paper.  Avail¬ 
able  now  I  Box  1113,  E^tor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HOT  METAL  PASTE-UP  AD  MAN 
I  can  make  it  work  in  your  plant. 
Zone  9.  Box  1161,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 

PROFESSIONAL  JOURNAL- 
HOUSE  ORGAN  EDITOR. 

29,  married,  outgrowing  present  slot 
after  5%  years,  needs  opportunity 
commensurate  with  ability  and  exi^ 
rience.  Good  feature  and  straight 
writer,  reporter,  creative  idea  man  with 
^itorial  production  experience.  Back¬ 
ground  in  public  reiations,  daily  news¬ 
papers.  Award-winning  trade  newspa¬ 
per  writer.  A.B.  Box  1180,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Special  Services 

WANT  A  TV  EDITOR?  Try  us  for  a 
fraction  of  the  cost  of  hiring  your 
own.  Complete  services  available  in¬ 
clude  TV  crossword  pussies,  cartoons, 
features,  movie  reviews,  humorous  TV 
quizzes,  weekly  television  program  log 
with  storylines  for  your  area.  Our 
staff  combines  over  28  ,  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  producing  television  editorial. 
Lrt’s  talk.  Box  1081,  Editor  b  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Use  Ratos  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
IsserHoa 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
,  order)  4  times  ®  80c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  @  90c;  2  9  $1.00; 

I  1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c 
I  for  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum. 

I  Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippinfs,  etc. 
i  in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
I  direct  request  Is  made  for  them.  E&P 
J  cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

I  4  times  9  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 

I  3  times  9  $135;  2  9  $1.45;  1  time 
I  $1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50e  for  box 

I  service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 

your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

(Payable  with  order) 

52-Time  Contract  Rate 
85c  per  line 

MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARGES; 

.  E&P  classified  advertising  is  set  in  6-point 
type.  Advertisements  set  completely  in 
&point  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  lines, 

'  without  white  space,  display  heads,  etc. 
will  be  billed  at  the  specified  rate  (see 
rate  chart  of  various  numbers  of  inser¬ 
tions)  on  a  line  count  buis.  For  example, 
an  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  be 
billed  at  10  times  the  classified  line 
rate,  etc. 

Advertisements  using  extra  white  space 
and/or  display  heads,  text,  or  signature 
in  Vogue  Light  8.  10,  12,  or  14-point 
maximum,  will  be  charged  by  agate  rule 
measurement — (14  lines  per  inch)  at 
I  the  prevailing  rate  for  the  number  of 
I  insertions. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  The  use  of 
rules,  boldface,  cuts,  or  other  decorations 
changes  your  classified  ad  to  “classified 
display."  The  rate  for  Classified  Display 
is  $2.50  per  agate  line— $35  per  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Tuaaday,  5:00  P.M. 
Count  five  average  words  to  the  line.  No 
abbreviations.  Box  holders’  identities  held 
in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed  daily. 
Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to 
edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

I  OSO  Third  Av*.,  N.  Y.,  N.  T.,  10022 
PbMM  PLoao  2-70S0 
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Where  Copy  Editing 
Is  More  Than  Chore 

By  Stan  AiniHov 
IStncsday  News  Editor 


Shop  Talk 

By  RoImt!  L’.  Brown 

KC and APME 

The  Associated  Press  is  not 
the  only  living  memorial  to  the 
late  Kent  Cooper’s  genius.  There 
is  also  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  Association 
which  is  now  one  of  the  most 
important  and  influential  groups 
of  newspaper  executives  in  the 
country. 

It  was  KC’s  idea  in  the  early 
’30s  that  the  men  who  use  the 
AP  sei^’ice  and  are  responsible 
for  presenting  it  to  their  read¬ 
ers  should  get  together  not  only 
for  a  discussion  of  their  mutual 
problems  but  to  discuss  AP  cov¬ 
erage,  news  presentation,  etc. 

The  first  meeting  was  at 
French  Lick,  Ind.,  in  1933  fol¬ 
lowed  by  annual  meetings  until 
1941  when  they  were  suspended 
due  to  World  War  II.  They  were 
rather  perfunctory  meetings  and 
“gripe”  sessions,  we  are  told. 
It  wa.sn’t  until  after  the  war 
that  APME  gathered  a  full  head 
of  steam. 

The  first  post-war  convention 
was  in  Miami,  Fla.,  in  January, 
1946.  The  next  meeting  in  Los 
Angeles  the  following  Decem¬ 
ber  gave  APME  the  distinction 
of  being  the  only  association,  to 
our  knowledge,  to  hav'e  two  an¬ 
nual  meetings  in  the  same  year. 

It  was  in  LA  that  KC’s  dream 
for  APME  came  to  fruition. 
After  13  years  as  an  informal 
association,  a  program  was 
adopted  to  make  it  a  permanent 
organization  with  a  formal  con¬ 
stitution  and  by-laws.  This  was 
done  after  a  talk  by  Mr.  Cooper, 
who  was  then  executive  director 
of  AP.  He  said  there  should  be 
some  sort  of  team  work  between 
the  corporate  side  of  AP  and 
the  news  side. 

“The  APME  should  incorpo¬ 
rate  and  be  a  going  concern.  It 
should  have  a  staff  to  keep  it 
going  year  around.  The  AP 
needs  an  association  of  news 
executives  to  keep  in  constant 
touch  with  the  men  who  use  the 
news  report,”  he  said. 

He  suggested  that  divisional 
committees  should  be  named  to 
deal  with  the  various  AP  re¬ 
ports  which  should  meet  before 
the  annual  meeting  —  “the  ple¬ 
nary  body”  as  he  called  it.  “You 
should  try  to  build  in  your  busi¬ 
ness  sessions  a  news  service 
which  is  essentially  yours.” 

After  this  suggestion  and  un¬ 
der  his  guidance  “The  Continu¬ 
ing  Study”  program  of  APME 
was  born  in  which  all  aspects 
of  the  AP  report  are  studied 
and  analyzed  year  by  year.  Al- 
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at  Thirty 


though  the  word  “Association” 
has  been  added  to  the  end  of  its 
name,  it  is  still  called  APME. 
Its  activities  are  truly  “year 
around,”  as  KC  envisioned. 

*  «  * 

It  was  at  that  Los  Angeles 
meeting  that  I  first  saw  Kent 
Cooper  relaxing  in  pursuit  of 
his  avocation  —  music.  Although 
I  had  known  him  for  10  years, 
I  was  not  aware  of  his  musical 
talent  which  was  well  known  to 
his  close  friends  and  associates. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be 
included  among  the  guests  at  a 
small  dinner  party  given  by  the 
late  Atwater  Kent  at  his  home 
for  Mr.  Cooper,  some  of  the  AP 
executives  and  other  guests  in¬ 
cluding  Meredith  Wilson. 

It  became  a  musical  evening 
with  Cooper  and  Wilson  “swap¬ 
ping”  original  compositions  at 
the  piano.  KC’s  reminiscences 
about  his  interview  as  a  cub 
reporter  with  Victor  Herbert 
brought  forth  more  melodies. 

There  are  many  memories  of 
KC  to  cherish  —  my  first  calls 
on  him  at  the  old  AP  headquar¬ 
ters  at  383  Madison  Ave.,  later 
visits  at  the  new  headquarters 
in  Rockefeller  Center  in  his  liv¬ 
ing  room  style  office  without  a 
desk,  his  New  York  apartment, 
his  lovely  Florida  home  —  but 
that  evening  in  Los  Angeles  al¬ 
most  20  years  ago  was  one  of 
the  best. 

• 

Acting  Dean  Named 

Boulder,  Colo. 

Prof.  Floyd  K.  Baskette  has 
lieen  named  acting  dean  of  the 
University  of  Colorado  School 
of  Journalism.  He  succeeds 
Charles  T.  Duncan,  who  re¬ 
signed  as  dean  to  liecome  asso¬ 
ciate  dean  of  the  faculty  at  the 
University  of  Oregon,  Prof. 
Baskette  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Colorado  faculty  for  15 
years. 

One-Vole  Margin  Ends 
8  Years  Under  Guild 

Napa,  Calif. 

Newspaper  guild  affiliation 
begun  in  March,  1967,  was  re¬ 
jected  10  to  9  in  voting  by  Napa 
Daily  Register  editorial  and  dis¬ 
play  advertising  employes.  The 
jurisdictional  ballot  was  the  first 
since  the  Register  became  a 
Scripps  League  Newspaper  in 
Oct.  1958. 


While  newspapers  are  working 
hard  these  days  to  improve  the 
reporting  and  writing  of  news 
stories,  little  attention  is  gen¬ 
erally  focused  on  the  man  who 
gives  the  copy  its  final  look — 
the  copy  editor. 

On  too  many  newspapers,  the 
copy  desk  is  the  quiet  comer 
where  over-the-hill  reporters  put 
paragraph  marks  and  “2  killed 
IN  CAR  crash”  headlines  on  an 
endless  chain  of  stories.  On 
other  newspapers,  it  is  used  as 
a  training  ground  for  green 
youngsters  to  learn  about  the 
newspaper  before  they  are  “pro¬ 
moted”  to  reporting. 

Instead,  newspapers  ought  to 
be  making  a  strong  effort  to 
elevate  the  level  of  the  copy 
editing  at  the  same  time  that 
they  are  tearing  down  on  the 
quality  of  the  reporting,  writing 
and  display  of  the  story. 

Such  an  effort  is  made  at 
Ncwsday,  the  Long  Island  daily 
with  a  400,000  circulation.  Its 
aim  is  to  have  a  copy  desk  that 
always  does  more  than  comma 
chasing.  Here  are  the  qualities 
that  the  newspaper  stresses  in 
its  effort  to  obtain  “creative” 
copy  editing: 

Aggressiveness — Each  copy 
editor  should  look  at  a  story 
with  an  eye  toward  making  it 
tetter.  Are  there  any  “holes”  in 
the  story?  Does  each  point 
follow  logically  from  the  pre¬ 
ceding  point?  Has  the  reporter 
put  the  particular  news  event 
in  the  context  of  the  entire 
situation?  Has  any  point  been 
insufficiently  developed  by  the 
reporter?  It’s  the  job  of  the  copy 
editor  to  close  any  gap  in  the 
story. 

Irreverence — Nothing  should 
be  sacred  to  a  good  copy  editor 
— even  to  the  point  of  chal¬ 
lenging  the  decisions  of  editors 
above  him.  Perhaps  he  won’t  be 
able  to  change  their  minds,  but 
he  has  the  obligation  to  point 
out  anything  he  thinks  wrong. 
And  the  fact  that  a  sentence 
has  been  put  to  paper  does  not 
make  it  gospel.  If  a  deletion, 
addition,  bridge,  substitution 
would  make  it  tetter,  it’s  his 
job  to  make  it  better.  A  story 
passing  through  the  hands  of  a 
copy  editor  becomes  his  respon¬ 
sibility  as  much  as  it  was  the 
reporters. 

Sense  of  humor — A  brightly- 
written  story  can  be  ruined  by 
a  humorless  copy  editor  who 
might  take  out  its  brightest  pas¬ 


sages  under  the  guise  of  trim¬ 
ming  or  insert  the  unnct  ossary 
under  the  excuse  of  thorough¬ 
ness.  But  even  the  straightest, 
dullest  news  story  can  be  helped 
by  a  copy  editor  who  can  put  a 
bright  head  on  it.  For  instance, 
last  December  the  wire  services 
reported  that  a  doctor  had  found 
President  Johnson  a  little  over¬ 
weight  but  said  that  his  heart 
was  in  good  condition.  The 
Newsday  head:  “mds  find  lbj 

STOUT  OF  HEIART — AND  SHAPE.” 

Of  course,  newspapermen 
having  these  qualities  often  find 
that  life  as  a  reporter  is  more 
rewarding  than  life  on  the  rim. 
Newsday  tries  to  counteract  this 
problem  with  two  weapons:  (1) 
pay,  and  (2)  advancement. 

Copy  editors  are  well  paid  and 
know  that  good  work  will  bring 
tetter  pay.  In  addition,  almost 
every  editor  at  Newsday  has 
come  off  the  copy  desk.  The  very 
same  qualities  that  make  a  good 
copy  editor  make  a  good  city 
editor.  It  has  been  advancement 
on  a  growing  newspaper  such 
as  Newsday  that  has  produced 
openings  for  copy  editors.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  paper  keeps  up 
an  almost  continuous  hunt  for 
good  prospects. 

There  are  many  elements  that 
go  into  making  a  fine  news¬ 
paper,  but  one  of  the  least 
heralded  and  most  important  is 
an  outstanding  copy  desk.  It  can 
make  a  good  newspaper  better. 
It  can  make  a  better  newspaper 
the  test. 

• 

3  on  Committee 

Washington 

Three  new  members  were 
elected  to  the  Standing  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Correspondents  for  the 
Congressional  Press  Galleries 
this  week.  They  are  Frank 
Eleazer  of  UPI,  Milton  R.  Ber¬ 
liner  of  the  Washington  Daily 
News  and  Benjamin  R.  Cole  of 
the  Indianapolis  Star.  They 
serve  with  two  holdovers:  Rob¬ 
ert  Branson  of  Federated  Publi¬ 
cations,  who  is  chairman;  and 
Barnet  C,  Nover  of  the  Denver 
Post. 

• 

Neil  Hanlon  Moves 

Neil  Hanlon  has  joined  the 
New  York  advertising  sales  staff 
of  Farm  Journal,  from  the  sales 
staff  of  the  New  York  Newt. 
He  also  served  as  a  salesman 
with  Reuben  H.  Donnelley  Corp. 
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We  dug  and  refilled  a 
4000-niile  trench  to  protect 
9300  communications 
circuits  against  disaster 


We  split  the  continent  with  a  trench  four 
feet  deep  to  give  the  United  States  its  first 
blast-resistant  coast-to-coast  underground 
communications  cable  system. 

More  than  four  years  ago  when  the  first 
of  2500  giant  reels  of  coaxial  cable  started 
unrolling  in  New  York  State,  we  began  an 
important  project  that  will  give  added  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  nation’s  vital  communications. 

Today,  9300  circuits— available  for  voice, 
data,  teletypewriter,  telephoto— are  included 
on  this  route.  It  stretches  across  19  states 
and  has  950  buried  reinforced  concrete  re¬ 
peater  (or  amplifying)  stations. 

Spotted  strategically  along  the  route  about 
50  feet  below  ground  level  are  11  manned 
test  centers.  Also  of  reinforced  concrete, 
they  have  automatic  air  filtration  and  ventila¬ 
tion  and  living  quarters  stocked  with  emer¬ 
gency  food  and  water. 

This  vital  transcontinental  link  will  serve 
the  needs  of  government  agencies,  busi¬ 
nesses  and  individuals. 

This  is  a  job  that  needed  the  Bell  System’s 
unified  research,  manufacturing  and  oper¬ 
ating  capabilities.  It  is  another  implementa¬ 
tion  of  a  basic  Bell  System  policy:  ”ln 
communications,  the  defense  of  the  nation 
comes  first.” 


»Bell  System 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. 
and  Associated  Companies 


Printed  in  US. A. 
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MID-SOUTH,  the  new  Sunday  magazine  of 
The  Commercial  Appeal— named  for  the  area  it 
covers— provides  advertisers  with  selling  impact 
unrivaled  by  any  other  magazine.  With  local  appeal 
vivid  color  reproduction  and  the  acceptance 
accorded  one  of  America’s  great  newspapers, 
MID-SOUTH  is  a  sound  business  investment 
for  reaching  the  most  affluent  families  in 
the  important  76-county  Memphis  Market  Area. 
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All-time  high  Sunday  circulation— 267,000 

76%  coverage  of  families  in  Memphis  Metro  Area 

37%  family  coverage  in  76-county  Memphis  Market  Area 


Represented  by  METROPOLITAN  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 
260  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City  *  Chicago  '  Detroit  * 
Los  Angeles  *  San  Francisco 
and 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS,  General  Adver¬ 
tising  Department  *  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City  * 
Chicago  *  San  Francisco  *  Los  Angeles  *  Detroit  *  Cincin¬ 
nati  *  Philadelphia  *  Dallas 


FIRST  ISSUE  MARCH  7 

Last  date  The  Commercial  Appeal  will 
distribute  This  Week  is  Feb.  28. 

Ask  for  complete  details 


THE  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 

Phone  526-8811,  Direct  Dial  Code  901 
495  Union  Avenue,  Memphis,  Tennessee  38101 


